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MT was on a bitterly cold and 
frosty morning during the 
winter of ’97 that I was 
awakened by a tugging at my 
shoulder. It was Holmes. 
The candle in his hand shone 
upon his eager, stooping face and told me 
at a glance that something was amiss. 

“Come, Watson, come!” he cried. “ The 
game is afoot. Not a word! Into your 
clothes and come !” 

Ten minutes later we were both in a cab 
and rattling through the silent streets on our 
way to Charing Cross 
Station. The _ first 
faint winter’s dawn 
was beginning to ap- 
pear, and we could 
dimly see the occa- 
sional figure of an 
early workman as he 
passed us, blurred and 
indistinct in the opal- 
escent London reek. 
Holmes nestled in 
silence into his heavy 
coat, and I was glad 
to do the same, for 
the air was most 
bitter and neither of 
us had broken our 
fast. It was not 
until we had con- 
sumed some hot tea 
at the station, and 
taken our places in 
the Kentish _ train, 
that we were suffici- 
ently thawed, he to 
speak and I to 
listen. Holmes 
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“* COME, WATSON, COME!’ HE CRIED, ‘THE GAME.IS AFOOT,'’ 


drew a note from his pocket and read it 
aloud :— 
“Abbey Grange, Marsham, Kent, 
“3.30 a.m. 

“My Dear Mr. Hotmes,—I should be 
very glad of your immediate assistance in 
what promises to be a most remarkable case. 
It is something quite in your line. Except 
for releasing the lady I will see that every- 
thing is kept exactly as I have found it, but 
I beg you not to lose an instant, as it is 
difficult to leave Sir Eustace there. 

“ Yours faithfully, StanLeEy Hopkins.” 

‘*Hopkins 
has called me 
in seven times, 
and on each 
occasion his 
summons has 
been entirely 
justified,” said 
Holmes. “I 
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fancy that every one of his cases has found its 
way into your collection, and I must admit, 
Watson, that you have some power of selec- 
tion which atones for much which I deplore 
in your narratives. Your fatal habit of look- 
ing at everything from the point of view of a 
story instead of as a scientific exercise has 
ruined what might have been an instructive 
and even classical series of demonstrations. 
You slur over work of the utmost finesse and 
delicacy in order to dwell upon sensational 
details which may excite, but cannot possibly 
instruct, the reader.” 

“Why do you not write them yourself?” I 
said, with some bitterness. 

“T will, my dear Watson, I will. At 
present I am, as you know, fairly busy, but I 
propose to devote my declining years to the 
composition of a text-book which shall focus 
the whole art of detection into one volume. 
Our present research appears to be a case of 
murder.” 

“You think this Sir Eustace is dead, then ?” 

“TI should say so. Hopkins’s writing 
shows considerable agitation, and he is not 
an emotional man. Yes, I gather there has 
been violence, and that the body is left for 
our inspection. A mere suicide would not 
have caused him to send for me. As to the 
release of the lady, it would appear that she 
has been locked in her room during the 
tragedy. We are moving in high life, Watson ; 
crackling paper, ‘E.B.’ monogram, coat-of- 
arms, picturesque address. I think that 
friend Hopkins will live up to his reputation 
and that we shall have an interesting morn- 
ing. The crime was committed before twelve 
last night.” 

“ How can you possibly tell ?” 

“ By an inspection of the trains and by 
reckoning the time. The local police had to 
be called in, they had to communicate with 
Scotland Yard, Hopkins had to go out, and 
he in turn had to send for me. All that 
makes a fair night’s work. Well, here we are 
at Chislehurst Station, and we shall soon set 
our doubts at rest.” 

A drive of a couple of miles through 
narrow country lanes brought us to a park 
gate, which was opened for us by an old 
lodge-keeper, whose haggard face bore the 
reflection of some great disaster. The 
avenue ran through a noble park, between 
lines of ancient elms, and ended in a low, 
widespread house, pillared in front after the 
fashion of Palladio. The central part was 


evidently of a great age and shrouded in ivy, 
but the large windows showed that modern 
changes had been carried out, and one wing 


of the house appeared to be entirely new. 
The youthful figure and alert, eager face of 
Inspector Stanley Hopkins confronted us in 
the open doorway. 

“ T’m very glad you have come, Mr. Holmes. 
And you too, Dr. Watson! But, indeed, if I 
had my time over again I should not have 
troubled you, for since the lady has come to 
herself she has given so clear an account of 
the affair that there is not much left for us to 
do. You remember that Lewisham gang of 
burglars ?” 

“What, the three Randalls?” 

“Exactly ; the father and two sons. It’s 
their work. I have not a doubt of it. They 
did a job at Sydenham a fortnight ago, and 
were seen and described. Rather cool to do 
another so soon and so near, but it is they, 
beyond all doubt. It’s a hanging matter this 
time.” 

“Sir Eustace is dead, then?” 

“Yes; his head was knocked in with his 
own poker.” 

“Sir Eustace Brackenstall, the driver tells 
me.” 

“‘ Exactly—one of the richest men in Kent. 
Lady Brackenstall is in the morning-room. 
Poor lady, she has had a most dreadful 
experience. She seemed half dead when I 
saw her first. I think you had best see her 
and hear her account of the facts. Then we 
will examine the dining-room together.” 

Lady Brackenstall was no ordinary person. 
Seldom have I seen so graceful a figure, so 
womanly a presence, and so beautiful a face. 
She was a blonde, golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
and would, no doubt, have had the perfect 
complexion which goes with such colouring 
had not her recent experience left her drawn 
and haggard. Her sufferings were physical 
as well as mental, for over one eye rose a 
hideous, plum-coloured swelling, which her 
maid, a tall, austere woman, was bathing 
assiduously with vinegar and water. The 
lady lay back exhausted upon a couch, but 
her quick, observant gaze as we entered the 
room, and the alert expression of her beauti- 
ful features, showed that neither her wits nor 
her courage had been shaken by her terrible 
experience. She was enveloped in a loose 
dressing-gown of blue and silver, but a black 
sequin-covered dinner-dress was hung upon 
the couch beside her. 

“T have told you all that happened, Mr. 
Hopkins,” she said, wearily ; “could you not 
repeat it for me? Well, if you think it 
necessary, I will tell these gentlemen what 
occurred. Have they been in the dining- 
room yet?” 
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“T thought they had better hear your 
ladyship’s story first.” 

“T shall be glad when you can arrange 
matters. It is horrible to me to think of 
him still lying there.” She shuddered and 
buried her face for a moment in her hands. 
As she did so the loose gown fell back from 
her forearms. Holmes uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

“You have other injuries, madam! What 












“1 AM THE WIFE OF SIR 


is this?” Two vivid red spots stood out on 
one of the white, round limbs. She hastily 
covered it. 

“It is nothing. It has no connection 
with the hideous business of last night. If 
you and your friend will sit down I will tell 
you all I can. 

“T am the wife of Sir Eustace Bracken- 
stall. I have been married about a year. 
I suppose that it is no use my attempting to 
conceal that our marriage has not been a 
happy one. I fear that all our neighbours 
would tell you that, even if I were to attempt 
to deny it. Perhaps the fault may be partly 
mine. I was brought up in the freer, less 


conventional atmosphere of South Australia, 
and this English life, with its proprieties and 
its primness, is not congenial to me. But 
the main reason lies in the one fact which 
is notorious to everyone, and that is that Sir 
Eustace was a confirmed drunkard. To be 
with such a man for an hour is unpleasant. 
Can you imagine what it means for a sensi- 
tive and high-spirited woman to be tied to 
him for day and night? It isa sacrilege, a 
crime, a villainy to hold that such a mar- 
riage is binding. I say that these monstrous 
laws of yours will bring a curse upon the 
land—Heaven will not let such wickedness 
endure.” For an instant she sat up, her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes blazing from 
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EUSTACE BRACKENSTALL.” 


under the terrible mark upon her brow. 
Then the strong, soothing hand of the austere 
maid drew her head down on to the cushion, 
and the wild anger died away into passionate 
sobbing. At last she continued :— 

“T will tell you about last night. You are 
aware, perhaps, that in this house all servants 
sleep in the modern wing. This central 
block is made up of the dwelling-rooms, with 
the kitchen behind and our bedroom above. 
My maid Theresa sleeps above my room. 
There is no one else, and no sound could alarm 
those who are in the farther wing. This must 
have been well known to the robbers, or they 
would not have acted as they did, 
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“Sir Eustace retired about half-past ten. 
The servants had already gone to their 
quarters. Only my maid was up, and she 
had remained in her room at the top of the 
house until I needed her services. I sat 
until after eleven in this room, absorbed in a 
book. Then I walked round to see that all 
was right before I went upstairs. It was my 
custom to do this myself, for, as I have ex- 
plained, Sir Eustace was not always to be 
trusted. I went into the kitchen, the butler’s 
pantry, the gun-room, the billiard-room, the 
drawing-room, and finally the dining-room. 
As I approached the window, which is covered 
with thick curtains, I suddenly felt the wind 
blow upon my face and realized that it was 
open. I flung the curtain aside and found 
myself face to face with a broad-shouldered, 
elderly man who had just stepped into the 
room. The window is a long French one, 
which really forms a door leading to the lawn. 
I held my bedroom candle lit in my hand, 
and, by its light, behind the first man I saw 
two others, who were in the act of entering. 
I stepped back, but the fellow was on me in 
an instant. He caught me first by the wrist 
and then by the throat. I opened my mouth 
to scream, but he struck me a savage blow 
with his fist over the eye, and felled me to 
the ground. I must have been unconscious 
for a few minutes, for when I came to myself 
I found that they had torn down the bell- 
rope and had secured me tightly to the oaken 
chair which stands at the head of the dining- 
room table. I was so firmly bound that I 
could not move, and a handkerchief round my 
mouth prevented me from uttering any sound. 
It was at this instant that my unfortunate 
husband entered the room. He had evidently 
heard some suspicious sounds, and he came 
prepared for such a scene as he found. He 
was dressed in his shirt and trousers, with his 
favourite blackthorn cudgel in his hand. He 
rushed at one of the burglars, but another—it 
was the elderly man—stooped, picked the poker 
out of the grate, and struck him a horrible 
blow as he passed. He fell without a groan, 
and never moved again. I fainted once more, 
but again it could only have been a very 
few minutes during which I was insensible. 
When I opened my eyes I found that they 
had collected the silver from the sideboard, 
and they had drawn a bottle of wine which 
stood there. Each of them had a glass in 
his hand. I have already told you, have I 
not, that one was elderly, with a beard, and 
the others young, hairless lads. They might 
have been a father with his two sons. They 
talked together in whispers. Then they came 
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over and made sure that I was still securely 
bound. Finally they withdrew, closing the 
window after them. It was quite a quarter 
of an hour before-I got my mouth free. , 
When I did so my screams brought the maid 
to my assistance. The other servants were 
soon alarmed, and we sent for the local police, 
who instantly communicated with London. 
That is really all I can tell you, gentlemen, 
and I trust that it will not be necessary for 
me to go over so painful a story again.” 

“Any questions, Mr. Holmes?” asked 
Hopkins. 

“T will not impose any further tax upon 
Lady Brackenstall’s patience and time,” said 
Holmes. “ Before I go into the dining-room 
I should be glad to hear your experience.” 
He looked at the maid. . 

“‘T saw the men before ever they came into 
the house,” said she. “As I sat by my bed- 
room window I saw three men in the moon- 
light down by the lodge gate yonder, but I 
thought nothing of it at the time. It was 
more than an hour after that I heard my 
mistress scream, and down I ran, to find 
her, poor lamb, just as she says, and him on 
the floor with his blood and brains over the 
room. It was enough to drive a woman out 
of her wits, tied there, and her very dress 
spotted with him; but she never wanted 
courage, did Miss Mary Fraser of Adelaide, 
and Lady Brackenstall of Abbey Grange 
hasn’t learned new ways. You've questioned 
her long enough, you gentlemen, and now 
she is coming to her own room, just with her 
old Theresa, to get the rest that she badly 
needs.” 

With a motherly tenderness the gaunt 
woman put her arm round her mistress 
and led her from the room. 

“She has been with her all her life,” said 
Hopkins. “ Nursed her as a baby, and came 
with her to England when they first left 
Australia eighteen months ago. Theresa 
Wright is her name, and the kind of maid — 
you don’t pick up nowadays. This way, 
Mr. Holmes, if you please !” 

The keen interest had passed out of 
Holmes’s expressive face, and I knew that 
with the mystery all the charm of the case 
had departed. There still remained an arrest 
to be effected, but what were these common- 
place rogues that he should soil his hands 
with them? An abstruse and learned 
specialist who finds that he has been called 
in for a case of measles would experience 
something of the annoyance which I read in 
my friend’s eyes. Yet the scene in the 
dining-room of the Abbey Grange was 
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sufficiently strange to arrest his attention 
and to recall his waning interest. 

It was a very large and high chamber, with 
carved oak ceiling, oaken panelling, and a 
fine array of deer’s heads and ancient weapons 
around the walls. At the farther end from 
the door was the high French window of 
which we had heard. Three smaller windows 
on the right-hand side filled the apartment 
with cold winter sunshine. On the left was 
a large, deep fireplace, with a massive over- 
hanging oak mantelpiece. Beside the fire- 
place was a heavy oaken chair with arms and 
cross-bars at the bottom. In and out through 
the open woodwork was woven a crimson 
cord, which was secured at each side to the 
crosspiece below. In releasing the lady the 
cord had been slipped off her, but the knots 
with which it had been secured still remained. 
These details only struck 
our attention afterwards, for 
our thoughts were entirely 
absorbed by the terrible * 
object which lay spread | 
upon the tiger-skin hearth- | ga 
rug in front of the fire. oe 

It was the body of a tall, 
well-made man, about forty 
years of age. He lay upon 
his back, his face upturned, 
with his white teeth grin- 
ning through his short black 
beard. His two clenched 
hands were raised above his 
head, and a heavy black- 
thorn stick lay across them. 
His dark, handsome, aqui- 
line features were convulsed 
into a spasm of vindictive 
hatred, which had set his 
dead face in a terribly fien- 
dish expression. He had 
evidently been in his bed 
when the alarm had broken 
out, for he wore a foppish 
embroidered night - shirt, 
and his bare feet projected 
from his trousers. His head 
was horribly injured, and 
the whole room bore wit- 
ness to the savage ferocity 
of the blow which had 
struck him down. Beside 
him lay the heavy poker, 
bent into a curve by the 
concussion. Holmes examined both it and 
the indescribable wreck which it had wrought. 

“He must be a powerful man, this elder 
Randall,” he remarked. 





“Yes,” said Hopkins. “I have some 
record of the fellow, and he is a rough 
customer.” 

“You should have no difficulty in getting 
him.” 

“ Not the slightest. We have been on the 
look-out for him, and there was some idea 
that he had got away to America. Now that 
we know the gang are here I don’t see 
how they can escape. We have the news at 
every seaport already, and a reward will be 
offered before evening. What beats me is 


how they could have done so mad a thing, 
knowing that the lady could describe them, 
and that we could not fail to recognise the 
description.” 
“ Exactly. 
that they would have 
Brackenstall as well.” 


One would have expected 
silenced Lady 






“ HALLOA, HALLOA, WHAT IS THIS?” 
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“ They may not have realized,” I suggested, 
“that she had recovered from her faint.” 

“ That is likely enough. If she seemed to 
be senseless they would not take her life. 
What about this poor fellow, Hopkins? I 
seem to have heard some queer stories about 
him.” : 

“He was a good-hearted man when he 
was sober, but a perfect fiend when he 
was drunk, or rather when he was _ half 
drunk, for he seldom really went the whole 
way. The devil seemed to be in him at 
such times, and he was capable of anything. 
From what I hear, in spite of all his wealth 
and his title, he very nearly came our way 
once or twice. There was a scandal about 
his drenching a dog with petroleum and 
setting it on fire—her ladyship’s dog, to 
make the matter worse—and that was only 
hushed up with difficulty. Then he threw a 
decanter at that maid, Theresa Wright ; there 
was trouble about that. On the whole, and 
between ourselves, it will be a brighter house 
without him. What are you looking at 
now ?” 

Holmes was down on his knees examining 
with great attention the knots upon the red 
cord with which the lady had been secured. 
Then he carefully scrutinized the broken and 
frayed end where it had snapped off when 
the burglar had dragged it down. 

“When this was pulled down the bell in 
the kitchen must have rung loudly,” he 
remarked. 

“No one could hear it. The kitchen 
stands right at the back of the house.” 

“ How did the burglar know no one would 
hear it? How dared he pull at a bell-rope 
in that reckless fashion ? ” 

“Exactly, Mr. Holmes, exactly. You put 
the very question which I have asked myself 
again and again. There can be no doubt 
that this fellow must have known the house 
and its habits. He must have perfectly 
understood that the servants would all be 
in bed at that comparatively early hour, and 
that no one could possibly hear a bell ring in 
the kitchen. Therefore he must have been 
in close league with one of the servants. 
Surely that is evident. But there are eight 
servants, and all of good character.” 

“Other things being equal,” said Holmes, 
“one would suspect the one at whose head 
the master threw a decanter. And yet that 
would involve treachery towards the mistress 
to whom this woman seems devoted. Well, 
well, the point is a minor one, and when you 
have Randall you will probably find no diffi- 
culty in securing his accomplice. The lady’s 


story certainly seems to be corroborated, if it 
needed corroboration, by every detail which 
we see before us.” He walked to the French 
window and threw it open. “There are no 
signs here, but the ground is iron hard, and 
one would not expect them. I see that these 
candles on the mantelpiece have -been 
lighted.” 

“Yes ; it was by their light and that of the 
lady’s bedroom candle that the burglars saw 
their way about.” 

“ And what did they take?” 

“ Well, they did not take much—only Lalf- 
a-dozen articles of plate off the sideboard. 
Lady Brackenstall thinks that they were 
themselves so disturbed by the death of Sir 
Eustace that they did not ransack the house 
as they would otherwise have done.” 

“No doubt that is true. And yet they 
drank some wine, I understand.” 

“ To steady their own nerves.” 

“Exactly. These three glasses upon the 
sideboard have been untouched, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; and the bottle stands as they left 
” 

“Let us look at it. Halloa! halloa! what 
is this ?” 

The three glasses were grouped together, 
all of them tinged with wine, and one of 
them containing some dregs of bees-wing. 
The bottle stood near them, two-thirds full, 
and beside it lay a long, deeply-stained cork. 
Its appearance and the dust upon the bottle 
showed that it was no common vintage which 
the murderers had enjoyed. 

A change had come over Holmes’s manner. 
He had lost his listless expression, and again 
I saw an alert light of interest in his keen, 
deep-set eyes. He raised the cork and 
examined it minutely. 

“ How did they draw it?” he asked. 

Hopkins pointed to a half-opened drawer. 
In it lay some table linen and a large cork- 
screw. 

“Did Lady Brackenstall say that screw 
was used ?” 

“No; you remember that she was sense- 
less at the moment when the bottle was 
opened.” 

“ Quite so. As a matter of fact that screw 
was not used. This bottle was opened bya 
pocket-screw, probably contained in a knife, 
and not more than an inch and a half long. 
If you examine the top of the cork you will 
observe that the screw was driven in three 
times before the cork was extracted. It has 
never been transfixed. This long screw would 
have transfixed it and drawn it with a single 
pull. When you catch this fellow you will 
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find that he has one of these multiplex knives 
in his possession.” 

“ Excellent !” said Hopkins. 

“ But these glasses do puzzle me, I confess. 
Lady Brackenstall actually saw the three men 
drinking, did she not?” 

“Yes ; she was clear about that.” 

“Then there is an end of it. What more 
is to be said? And yet you must admit that 
the three glasses are very remarkable, 
Hopkins. What, 


great dining-room of the Abbey Grange in 
which this midnight tragedy had been 
enacted. At last, by a sudden impulse, just 
as our train was crawling out of a suburban 
station, he sprang on to the platform and 
pulled me out after him. 

“ Excuse me, my dear fellow,” said he, as 
we watched the rear carriages of our train 
disappearing round a curve ; “I am sorry to 
make you the victim of what may seem a 

mere whim, but 





you see nothing 
remarkable! 
Well, well, let it 
pass. Perhaps 
when a man has 
special know- 
ledge and special 
powers like my 
own it rather en- 
courages him to 
seek a complex 
explanation when 
a simpler one is 
at hand. Of 
course, it must 
be a mere chance 
about the glasses. 
Well, good morn- 
ing, Hopkins. I 
don’t see that 
I can be of any 
use to you, and 
you appear to 
have your case 
very clear. You 
will let me know 
when Randall is 
arrested, and any 
further develop- 
ments which may 
occur. I trust 
that I shall soon 
have to congratu- 
late you upon a 
successful _con- 





on my life, Wat- 
son, I simply 
can't leave that 
case in this con- 
dition. Every 
instinct that I 
possess cries out 
against it. It’s 
wrong — it’s all 
wrong—lI’ll swear 
that it’s wrong. 
And yet the 
lady’s story was 
complete, the 
maid’s_ corrobo- 
ration was suffi- 
cient, the detail 
was fairly exact. 
What have I to 
put against that ? 
Three wine- 
glasses, that is all. 
But if I had not 
taken things for 
granted, if I had 
examined every- 
thing with the 
care which I 
would have 
shown had we 
approached the 
case de novo and 
had no cut-and- 
dried story to 
warp my mind, 
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**1 COULD SEE BY HOLMES’s FACE THAT HE WAS MUCH PUZZLED.” 


clusion. Come, 
Watson, I fancy 
that we may employ ourselves more profitably 
at home.” 

During our return journey I could see by 
Holmes’s face that he was much puzzled 
by something which he had observed. Every 
now and then, by an effort, he would throw 
off the impression and talk as if the matter 
were clear, but then his doubts would settle 
dowr. upon him again, and his knitted brows 
and abstracted eyes would show that his 


thoughts had gone back once more to the 
Vol. xxviii,—32. 


would I not then 
have found some- 
thing more definite to go upon? Of course 
I should. Sit down on this bench, Watson, 
until a train for Chislehurst arrives, and 
allow me to lay the evidence before you, 
imploring you in the first instance to dismiss 
from your mind the idea that anything which 
the maid or her mistress may have said must 
necessarily be true. The lady’s charming 
personality must not be permitted to warp our 
judgment. 

“Surely there are details in her story which, 
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if we looked at it in cold blood, would excite 
our suspicion. These burglars made a con- 
siderable haul at Sydenham a fortnight ago. 
Some account of them and of their appear- 
ance was in the papers, and would naturally 
occur to anyone who wished to invent a story 
in which imaginary robbers should play a 
part. As a matter of fact, burglars who have 
done a good stroke of business are, as a rule, 
only too glad to enjoy the proceeds in peace 
and quiet without embarking on another 
perilous undertaking. Again, it is unusual 
for burglars to operate at so early an hour ; it 
is unusual for burglars to strike a lady to 
prevent her screaming, since* one would 
imagine that was the sure way to make her 
scream ; it is unusual for them to commit 
murder when their numbers are sufficient to 
overpower one man ; it is unusual for them 
to be content with a limited plunder when 
there is much more within their reach; and 
finally I should say that it was very unusual 
for such men to leave a bottle half empty. 
How do all these unusuals strike you, 
Watson ?” 

“Their cumulative effect is certainly con- 
siderable, and yet each of them is quite 
possible in itself. The most unusual thing 
of all, as it seems to me, is that the lady 
should be tied to the chair.” 

“Well, I am not so clear about that, 
Watson ; for it is evident that they must 
either kill her or else secure her in such a 
way that she could not give immediate 
notice of their escape. But at any rate I 
have shown, have I not, that there is a 
certain element of improbability about the 
lady’s story? And now on the top of this 
comes the incident of the wine-glasses.” 

“What about the wine-glasses ?” 

“Can you see them in your mind’s eye ?” 

“T see them clearly.” 

“We are told that three men drank from 
them. Does that strike you as likely ?” 

“Why not? There was wine in each 
glass.” 

“ Exactly ; but there was bees-wing only in 
one glass. You must have noticed that fact. 
What does that suggest to your mind ?” 

“The last glass filled would be most likely 
to contain bees-wing.” 

“Not at all. The bottle was full of it, 
and it is inconceivable that the first two 
glasses were clear and the third heavily 
charged with it. There are two possible 
explanations, and only two. One is that 
after the second glass was filled the bottle 
was violently agitated, and so the third glass 
received the bees-wing. That does not appear 


probable. No, no; I am sure that I am 
right.” 

“What, then, do you suppose ?” 

“That only two glasses were used, and 
that the dregs of both were poured into a 
third glass, so as to give the false impression 
that three people had been here. In that 
way all the bees-wing would be in the last 
glass, would it not? Yes, I am convinced 
that this is so. But if I have hit upon 
the true explanation of this one small 
phenomenon, then in an instant the case 
rises from the commonplace to the exceed- 
ingly remarkable, for it can only mean that 
Lady Brackenstall and her maid have 
deliberately lied to us, that not one word 
of their story is to be believed, that they 
have some very strong reason for covering 
the real criminal, and that we must construct 
our case for ourselves without any help from 
them. That is the mission which now lies 
before us, and here, Watson, is the Chislehurst 
train.” 

The household of the Abbey Grange were 
much surprised at our return, but Sherlock 
Holmes, finding that Stanley Hopkins had 
gone off to report to head-quarters, took 
possession of the dining-room, locked the 
door upon the inside, and devoted himself 
for two hours to one of those minute and 
laborious investigations which formed the 
solid basis on which his brilliant edifices of 
deduction were reared. Seated in a corner 
like an interested student who observes the 
demonstration of his professor, I followed 
every step of that remarkable research. The 
window, the curtains, the carpet, the chair, 
the _rope—each in turn was minutely 
examined and duly pondered. The body of 
the unfortunate baronet had been removed, 
but all else remained as we had seen it in 
the morning. Then, to my astonishment, 
Holmes climbed up on to the massive 
mantelpiece. Far above his head hung the 
few inches of red cord which were still 
attached to the wire. For a long time he 
gazed upwards at it, and then in an attempt 
to get nearer to it he rested his knee upon a 
wooden bracket on the wall. This brought 
his hand within a few inches of the broken 
end of the rope, but it was not this so much 
as the bracket itself which seemed to engage 
his attention. Finally he sprang down with 
an ejaculation of satisfaction. 

“Tt’s all right, Watson,” said he. “We 
have got our case—one of the most remark- 
able in our collection. But, dear me, how 
slow-witted I have been, and how nearly I 
have committed the blunder of my lifetime ! 
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Now, I think that with a few missing links 
my chain is almost complete.” 

“You have got your men?” 

“Man, Watson, man. Only one, but a 
very formidable person. Strong as a lion— 
witness the blow which bent that poker. 
Six foot three in height, active as a squirrel, 
dexterous with his fingers ; finally, remarkably 
quick-witted, for this whole ingenious story is 
of his concoction. Yes, Watson, we have 
come upon the handiwork of a very remark- 
able individual. And yet in that bell-rope he 
has given us a clue which 
should not have left us a 5 
doubt.” 

“Where was the clue?” 

“Well, if you were to 
pull down a_ bell-rope, 
Watson, where would you 
expect it to break? Surely 
at the spot where it is at- 
tached to the wire. Why 
should it break three 
inches from the top as this 
one has done ?” 

“Because it 
there ?” 

“Exactly. This end, 
which we can examine, is 
frayed. He was cunning 
enough to do that with his 
knife. But the other end 
is not frayed. You could 
not observe that from here, 
but if you were on the 
mantelpiece you would see 
that it is cut clean off with- 
out any mark of fraying 
whatever. You can recon- 
struct what occurred. The 
man needed the rope. He 
would not tear it down for 
fear of giving the alarm by 
ringing the bell. What did 
he do? He sprang up on 
the mantelpiece, could not #9 
quite reach it, put his knee § hog 
on the bracket—you will Hyco ge 
see the impression in the 
dust—and so got his knife 
to bear upon the cord. I could not reach 
the place by at least three inches, from 
which I infer that he is at least three inches 
a bigger man than I. Look at that mark upon 
the seat of the oaken chair! What is it?” 

“ Blood.” 

“Undoubtedly it is blood. This alone 
puts the lady’s story out of court. If she 
were seated on the chair when the crime was 
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done, how comes that mark? No, no; she 
was placed in the chair after the death of 
her husband. I'll wager that the black dress 
shows a corresponding mark to this. We 
have not yet met our Waterloo, Watson, but 
this is our Marengo, for it begins in defeat 
and ends in victory. I should like now to 
have a few words with the nurse Theresa. 
We must be wary for awhile, if we are to get 
the information which we want.” 
She was an interesting person, this stern 
Australian nurse. ‘Taciturn, suspicious, un- 
° gracious, it took 
some time before 
Holmes’s __ plea- 
sant manner and 
frank acceptance 
of all that she 














“LOOK AT THAT MARK ON THE SEAT OF THE OAKEN CHAIR!” 


said thawed her into a _ corresponding 
amiability. She did not attempt to conceal 
her hatred for her late employer. 

“Ves, sir, it is true that he threw the 
decanter at me. I heard him call my mistress 
a name, and I told him that he would not 
Care to speak so if her brother had been 
there. Then it was that he threw it at me. 
He might have thrown a dozen if he had but 
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left my bonny bird alone. He was for ever 
illtreating her, and she too proud to complain. 
She will not even tell me all that he has done 
to her. She never told me of those marks 
on her arm that you saw this morning, but I 
know very well that they come from a stab 
with ahat-pin. The sly fiend—Heaven forgive 
me that I should speak of him so, now that 
he is dead, but a fiend he was if ever one 
walked the earth. He was all honey when 
first we met him, only eighteen months ago, 
and we both feel as if it were eighteen years. 
She had only just arrived in London. Yes, 
it was her first voyage—she had never been 
from home before. He won her with his 
title and his money and his false London 
ways. If she made a mistake she has paid 
for it, if ever a woman did. What month 
did we meet him? Well, I tell you it was 
just after we arrived. We arrived in June, 
and it was July. ‘They were married in 
January of last year. Yes, she is down in 
the morning-room again, and I have no 
doubt she will see you, but you must not 
ask too much of her, for she has gone 
through all that flesh and blood will stand.” 

Lady Brackensta!l was reclining on the 
same couch, but looked brighter than before. 
The maid had entered with us, and began 
once more to foment the bruise upon her 
mistress’s brow. 

“T hope,” said the lady, “that you have 
not come to cross-examine me again ?” 

“No,” Holmes answered, in his gentlest 
voice, “I will not cause you any unnecessary 
trouble, Lady Brackenstall, and my whole 
desire is to make things easy for you, for I 
am convinced that you are a much-tried 
woman. If you will treat me as a friend and 
trust me you may find that I will justify your 
trust.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“To tell me the truth.” 

“ Mr. Holmes!” 

“No, no, Lady Brackenstall, it is no use. 
You may have heard of any little reputation 
which I possess. I will stake it all on the 
fact that your story is an absolute fabrication.” 

Mistress and maid were both staring at 
Holmes with pale faces and frightened eyes. 

“You are an impudent fellow!” cried 
Theresa. “Do you mean to say that my 


mistress has told a lie?” 

Holmes rose frora his chair. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me?” 

“1 have told you everything.” 

“Think once more, Lady Brackenstall. 
Would it not be better to be frank ?” 

For an instant there was hesitation in her 
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beautiful face. Then some new strong 
thought caused it to set like a mask. 

“T have told you all I know.” 

Holmes took his hat and shrugged his 
shoulders. “I am sorry,” he said, and with- 
out another word we left the room and the 
house. There was a pond in the park, and to 
this my friend led the way. It was frozen 
over, but a single hole was left for the con- 
venience of a solitary swan. Holmes gazed 
at it and then passed on to the lodge gate. 
There he scribbled a short note for Stanley 
Hopkins and left it with the lodge-keeper. 

“Tt may be a hit or it may be a miss, but 
we are bound to do something for friend 
Hopkins, just to justify this second visit,” 
said he. “I will not quite take him into my 
confidence yet. I think our next scene of 
operations must be the shipping office of the 
Adelaide-Southampton line, which stands at 
the end of Pall Mall, if I remember right. 
There is a second line of steamers which 
connect South Australia with England, but we 
will draw the larger cover first.” 

Holmes’s card sent in to the manager 
ensured instant attention, and he was not 
long in acquiring all the information which he 
needed. In June of ’95 only one of their 
line had reached a home port. It was the 
Rock of Gibraltar, their largest and best boat. 
A reference to the passenger list showed that 
Miss Fraser of Adelaide, with her maid, had 
made the voyage in her. The boat was now 
on her way to Australia, somewhere to the 
south of the Suez Canal. Her officers were 
the same as in ’95, with one exception. The 
first officer, Mr. Jack Croker, had been made 
a captain, and was to take charge of their 
new ship, the Bass Rock, sailing in two 
days’ time from Southampton. He lived at 
Sydenham, but he was likely to be in that 
morning for instructions, if we cared to wait 
for him. 

No; Mr. Holmes had no desire to see 
him, but would be glad to know more about 
his record and character. 

His record was magnificent. There was 
not an officer in the fleet to touch him. As 
to his character, he was reliable on duty, but 
a wild, desperate fellow off the deck of his 
ship, hot-headed, excitable, but loyal, honest, 
and kind-hearted. That was the pith of 
the information with which Holmes left the 
office of the Adelaide-Southampton company. 
Thence he drove to Scotland Yard, but 
instead of entering he sat in his cab with his 
brows drawn down, lost in profound thought. 
Finally he drove round to the Charing Cross 
telegraph office, sent off a message, and 
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then, at last, we made for Baker Street once 
more. 

“No, I couldn’t do it, Watson,” said he, 
as we re-entered our room. “Once that 
warrant was made out nothing on earth 
would save him. Once or twice in my career 
I feel that I have done more real harm by 
my discovery of the criminal than ever he 
had done by his crime. I have learned 
caution now, and I had rather play tricks 
with the law of England than with my own 
conscience. Let us know a little more 
before we act.” 

Before evening we had a visit from 
Inspector Stanley Hopkins. Things were 
not going very well with him. 

“T believe that you are a wizard, Mr. 
Holmes. I really do sometimes think that 
you have powers that are not human. Now, 
how on earth could you know that the stolen 
silver was at the bottom of that pond ?” 





“T didn’t know 
it.” 

“ But you told 
me to examine it.” 

“You got it, 
then ?” 

“Ves, I got it.” 

“T am very glad 
if I have helped 
you.” 

‘‘But you 
haven’t helped me. 
You have made 
the affair far more 
difficult. What 
sort of burglars 
are they who steal 
silver and then 
throw it into the 
nearest pond ?” 

“Tt was certainly 
rather eccentric 
behaviour. I was 
merely going on 
the idea that if 
the silver had been 
taken by persons 
who did not want 
it, who merely 
took it for a blind 
as it were, then 
they would natur- 
ally be anxious to 
get rid of it.” 

“But why 
should such an 





“ ec GC ‘HEN PASCE :* . 
HOLMES GAZED AT IT AND THEN PASSED ON, idea cross your 


mind ?” 

“ Well, I thought it was possible. When 
they came out through the French window 
there was the pond, with one tempting little 
hole in the ice, right in front of their noses. 
Could there be a better hiding-place ?” 

* Ah, a hiding-place—that is better ! ” cried 
Stanley Hopkins. “Yes, yes, I see it all 
now! It was early, there were folk upon the 
roads, they were afraid of being seen with the 
silver, so they sank it in the pond, intending 
to return for it when the coast was clear. 
Excellent, Mr. Holmes—that is better than 
your idea of a blind.” 

“Quite so; you have got an admirable 
theory. I have no doubt that my own ideas 
were quite wild, but you must admit that 
they have ended in_ discovering the 
silver.” 

“Ves, sir, yes. It was all your doing. 
But I have had a bad set-back.” 

* A set-back ?” 
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“Yes, Mr. Holmes. The Randall gang 
were arrested in New York this morning.” 

“Dear me, Hopkins. That is certainly 
rather against your theory that they com- 
mitted a murder in Kent last night.” 

“Tt is fatal, Mr. Holmes, absolutely fatal. 
Still, there are other gangs of three besides 
the Randalls, or it may be some new gang of 
which the police have never heard.” 

“ Quite so ; it is perfectly possible. What, 
are you off?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes ; there is no rest for 
me until I have got to the bottom of the 
business. I suppose you have no hint to 
give me?” 

“T have given you one.” 

“ Which ?” 

“ Well, I suggested a blind.” 

“ But why, Mr. Holmes, why?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question, of course. But 
I commend the idea to your mind. You 
might possibly find that there was some- 
thing in it. You won't stop for dinner? 
Well, good-bye, and let us know how you 
get on.” 

Dinner was over and the table cleared 
before Holmes alluded to the matter again. 
He had lit his pipe and held his slippered 
feet to the cheerful blaze of the fire. 
Suddenly he looked at his watch. 

“T expect developments, Watson.” 

“When?” 

“ Now—within a few minutes. I dare say 
you thought I acted rather badly to Stanley 
Hopkins just now?” 

“T trust your judgment.” 

“A very sensible reply, Watson. You 
must look at it this way: what I know is 
unofficial ; what he knows is official. I have 
the right to private judgment, but he has 
none. He must disclose all, or he is a 
traitor to his service. In a doubtful case I 
would not put him in so painful a position, 
and so I reserve my information until my 
own mind is clear upon the matter.” 

“ But when will that be?” 

“The time has come. You will now be 
present at the last scene of a remarkable 
little drama.” 

There was a sound upon the stairs, and our 
door was opened to admit as fine a specimen 
of manhood as ever passed through it. He 
was a very tall young man, golden- 
moustached, blue-eyed, with a skin which 
had been burned by tropical suns, and a 
springy step which showed that the huge 
frame was as active as it was strong. He 
closed the door behind him, and then he 
stood with clenched hands and heaving 


breast, choking down some overmastering 
emotion. 

“Sit down, Captain Croker. You got my 
telegram ?” 

Our visitor sank into an arm-chair and 
looked from one to the other of us with 
questioning eyes. 

“T got your telegram, and I came at the 
hour you said. I heard that you had been 
down to the office. There was no getting 
away from you. Let’s hear the worst. What 
are you going to do with me? Arrest me? 
Speak out, man! You can’t sit there and 
play with me like a cat with a mouse.” 

“Give him a cigar,” said Holmes. “ Bite 
on that, Captain Croker, and don’t let your 
nerves run away with you. I should not sit 
here smoking with you if I thought that you 
were a common criminal, you may be sure of 
that. Be frank with me, and we may do 
some good. Play tricks with me, and I'll 
crush you.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“To give me a true account of all that 
happened at the Abbey Grange last night—a 
true account, mind you, with nothing added 
and nothing taken off. I know so much 
already that if you go one inch off the 
straight I’ll blow this police whistle from my 
window and the affair goes out of my hands 
for ever.” 

The sailor thought for a little. Then he 
struck his leg with his great, sun-burned hand. 

“ T’ll chance it,” he cried. “I believe you 
are a man of your word, and a white man, 
and I'll tell you the whole story. But one 
thing I will say first. So far as I am con- 
cerned I regret nothing and I fear nothing, 
and I would do it all again and be proud of 
the job. Curse the beast, if he had as many 
lives as a cat he would owe them all to me! 
But it’s the lady, Mary—Mary Fraser—for 
never will I call her by that accursed name. 
When I think of getting her into trouble, I 
who would give my life just to bring one 
smile to her dear face, it’s that that turns my 
soul into water. And yet—and yet—what 
less could I do? [I'll tell you my story, 
gentlemen, and then I'll ask you as man to 
man what less could I do. 

“T must go back a bit. You seem to 
know everything, so I expect that you know 
that I met her when she was a passenger and 
I was first officer of the Rock of Gibraltar. 
From the first day I met her she was the only 
woman to me. Every day of that voyage I 
loved her more, and many a time since have 
I kneeled down in the darkness of the night 
watch and kissed the deck of that ship 
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“THE DOOR WAS OPENED TO ADMIT AS FINE A SPECIMEN 
OF MANHOOD AS EVER PASSED THROUGH IT.” 





because I knew her dear feet had trod it. 
She was never engaged to me. She treated 
me as fairly as ever a woman treated a man. 
I have no complaint to make. It was all 
love on my side, and all good comradeship 
and friendship on hers. When we parted 
she was a free woman, but I could never 
again be a free man. 

““ Next time I came back from sea I heard 
of her marriage. Well, why shouldn’t she 
marry whom she liked? ‘Title and money 

who could carry them better than she? 
She was born for all that is beautiful and 
dainty. I didn’t grieve over her marriage. 
I was not such a selfish hound as that. I 
just rejoiced that good luck had come her 
way, and that she had not thrown herself 
away on a penniless sailor. That’s how I 
loved Mary Fraser. 

“Well, I never thought to see her again ; 
but last voyage I was promoted, and the new 
boat was not yet launched, so I had to wait 
lor a couple of months with my people at 
Sydenham. One day out in a country lane 


I met Theresa Wright, her old maid. She 
told me about her, about him, about every- 
thing. I tell you, gentlemen, it nearly drove 
me mad. This drunken hound, that he 
should dare to raise his hand to her 
whose boots he was not worthy to lick! 
I met Theresa again. Then I met Mary 
herself—and met her again. Then she 
would meet me no more. But the other 
day I had a notice that I was to 
start on my voyage within a week, and I 
determined that I would see her once before 
I left. Theresa was always my friend, for 
she loved Mary and hated this villain almost 
as much as I did. From her I learned the 
ways of the house. Mary used to sit up 
reading in her own little room downstairs. I 
crept round there last night and scratched at 
the window. At first she would not open to 
me, but in her heart I know that now she 
loves me, and she could not leave me in the 
frosty night. She whispered to me to come 
round to the big front window, and I found 
it open before me so as to let me into the 
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dining-room. Again I heard from her own 
lips things that made my blood boil, and 
again I cursed this brute who mishandled the 
woman that I loved. Well, gentlemen, I was 
standing with her just inside the window, in 
all innocence, as Heaven is my judge, when 
he rushed like a madman into the room, called 
her the vilest name that a man could use to 
a woman, and welted her across the face with 
the stick he had in his hand. I had sprung 
for the poker, and it was a fair fight between 
us. See here on my arm where his first blow 
fell. Then it was my turn, and I went 
through him as if he had been a rotten 
pumpkin. Do you think I was sorry? Not 
I! It was his life or mine, but far more than 
that it was his life or hers, for how could I 
leave her in the power of this madman ? That 
was how I killed him. Was I wrong? Well, 
then, what would either of you gentlemen 
have done if you had been in my position ? 
““She had screamed when he struck her, 
and that brought old Theresa down from the 
room above. There was a bottle of wine on 
the sideboard, and I opened it and poured a 
little between Mary’s lips, for she was half 
dead with the shock. Then I took a drop 
myself. ‘Theresa was as cool as ice, and it 
We must 


was her plot as much as mine. 
make it appear that burglars had done the 
thing. Theresa kept on repeating our story 
to her mistress, while I swarmed up and cut 


the rope of the bell. Then I lashed her in 
her chair, and frayed out the end of the rope 
to make it look natural, else they would 
wonder how in the world a burglar could have 
got up there to cut it. Then I gathered upa 
few plates and pots of silver, to carry out the 
idea of a robbery, and there I left them with 
orders to give the alarm when I had a quarter 
of an hour’s start. I dropped the silver into 
the pond and made off for Sydenham, feeling 
that for once in my life I had done a real 
good night’s work. And that’s the truth and 
the whole truth, Mr. Holmes, if it costs me 
my neck.” 

Holmes smoked for some ti 
Then he crossed the room 
visitor by the hand. 

“'That’s what I think,” said he. “I know 
that every word is true, for you have hardly 
said a word which I did not know. No one 
but an acrobat or a sailor could have got up 
to that bell-rope from the bracket, and no 
one but a sailor could have made the knots 
with which the cord was fastened to the 


silence. 
hook our 


chair. Only once had this lady been brought 
into contact with sailors, and that was on her 
voyage, and it was someone of her own class 
of life, since she was trying hard to shield 
him and so showing that she loved him. 
You see how easy it was for me to lay my 
hands upon you when once I had started 
upon the right trail.” 

“T thought the police never could have 
seen through our dodge.” 

“And the police haven’t ; nor will they, 
to the best of my belief. Now, look here, 
Captain Croker, this is a very serious matter, 
though I am willing to admit that you acted 
under the most extreme provocation to which 
any man could be subjected. I am not sure 
that in defence of your own life your action 
will not be pronounced legitimate. How- 
ever, that is for a British jury to decide. 
Meanwhile I have so much sympathy for 
you that if you choose to disappear in the 
next twenty-four hours I will promise you 
that no one will hinder you.” 

“ And then it will all come out ?” 

“ Certainly it will come out.” 

The sailor flushed with anger. 

“ What sort of proposal is that to make to 
a man? I know enough of law to under- 
stand that Mary would be had as accomplice. 
Do you think I would leave her alone to face 
the music while I slunk away? No, sir; let 
them do their worst upon me, but for 
Heaven’s sake, Mr. Holmes, find some way 
of keeping my poor Mary out of the courts.” 

Holmes for a second time held out his 
hand to the sailor. 

“T was only testing you, and you ring true 
every time. Well, it isa great responsibility 
that I take upon myself, but I have given 
Hopkins an excellent hint, and if he can't 
avail himself of it I can do no more. See 
here, Captain Croker, we'll do this in due 
form of law. You are the prisoner. Watson, 
you are a British jury, and I never met a 
man who was more eminently fitted to repre- 
sent one. I amthe judge. Now, gentleman 
of the jury, you have heard the evidence. 
Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty ?” 

“Not guilty, my lord,” said I. ; 

“Vox populi, vox Dei. You are acquitted, 
Captain Croker. So long as the law does 
not find some other victim you are safe from 
me. Come back to this lady in a year, and 
may her future and yours justify us in the 
judgment which we have pronounced this 
night.” 
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coughed up blood 
in such an alarm 
ing way that -a 
messenger was 
dispatched to the 
French Embassy 
in search of a 
physician. Dr. 
Vintras, who was 
at the head of 
the French Hos- 
pital in London, 
found me lying 
on my bed ex- 
hausted, and 
looking more 
dead than alive. 
He was afraid 
that I should not 
recover, and re- 
quested that my 
family should be 
sent for. I made 
a gesture with 
my hand‘ to the 
effect that it was 
not necessary. 
As I could not 
speak, I wrote 
down with a pen- 
cil, “Send for 
Dr. Parrot.” 

Dr. Vintras 
remained with 
me part of the 
night, putting 


crushed ice between my lips every five 


the English public had caused 
me to overtax my strength. I 
had done my utmost at the 
first performance and had not 
spared 
The consequence was that in the night I 
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intense desire to win over fatiguing one, I wanted to perform my part 
quand-méme. 

Dr. Parrot arrived by the four o’clock boat 
and refused categorically to give his consent. 
He had attended me from my childhood. I 


myself in the least. really felt much better, and the feverishness 
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had left me. 


I wanted to get up, but to this 


Dr. Parrot ob- 
jected. 

Presently Dr. 
Vintras and Mr. 
Mayer, the im- 
presario of the 
Comédie  Fran- 
gaise, were an- 
nounced. Mr. 
Hollingshead, 
director of the 
Gaiety Theatre, 
was waiting in a 
carriage at the 
door to know 
whether I was 
going to play in 
“T,’ Etrangere,” 
the piece an- 
nounced on the 
bills. I asked 
Dr. Parrot to re- 
join Dr. Vintras 
in the drawing- 
room, and I gave 
instructions for 
Mr. Mayer to be 
introduced into 
my room. 

“T feel much 
better,” I told 
him, quickly. 
“I’m very weak 
still, but I will 
play. H’sh! Don’t 
say a word here. 


Teil Mr. Hollingshead, and wait for me 


minutes. At length, towards five in the’ in the smoking-room ; but don’t let anyone 
morning, the bleeding ceased and, thanks toa 
potion that the doctor gave me, I fell asleep. 
We were to play “L’Etrangtre” that night 
at the Gaiety, and, as my #d/e was not a very 
Vol. xxviii.—33 


else know.” 

I then got up and dressed very quickly. 
My maid helped me, and, as she had guessed 
what my plan was, she was highly amused. 
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Wrapped in my cloak, with a lace fichu 
over my head, I joined Mayer in the smok- 
ing-room, and then we both got into his 
hansom. 

“Come to me in an hour’s time,” 
in a low voice, to my maid. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mayer, 
perfectly stupefied. 

“To the theatre ; 
answered. 


I said, 


quick, quick!” | 





“*TO THE THEATRE ; QUICK, QUICK,’ | ANSWERED.” 


The cab started, and I then explained to 
him that if I had stayed at home neither 
Dr. Parrot nor Dr. Vintras would have let 
me act upon any account. 

“The die is cast now,” I added, “and we 
shall see what happens.” 

When once I was at the theatre I took 
refuge in the manager’s private office, in 
order to avoid Dr. Parrot’s anger. I was 
very fond of him and I knew how wrongly I 
was acting with regard to him, considering 
the inconvenience to which he had put him- 
self in making the journey especially for me, 
in response to my summons. I knew, how- 
ever, how impossible it would have been to 
have made him understand that I felt really 
better, and that in risking my life I was 
really only risking what was my own, to 


dispose of as I pleased. 
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Half an hour later my maid joined me. 
She brought with her a letter from Dr. 
Parrot, full of gentle reproaches and furious 
advice, finishing with a prescription in case 
of a relapse. He was leaving an hour later, 
and would not even come and shake hands 
with me. I felt quite sure, however, that we 
should make it all up again on my return. 
I then began to prepare for my 7é/ in 
“L’Etrangére.” While 
dressing I fainted three 
times, but I was determined 
to play guand-méme. 

The opium I had taken 
in my potion made my 
head rather heavy. I 
arrived on the stage in a 
semi -conscious state, yet 
delighted with the applause 
I received. I athe as 
though I were in a dream, 
and could scarcely dis- 
tinguish my surroundings. 
The house itself I only saw 
through a luminous mist. 
My feet glided without 
effort over the carpet, and 
my voice sounded to me 
far away—very far away. I 
was in that delicious stupor 
that one experiences after 
chloroform, morphine, 
opium, or hasheesh. 

The first act went off 
very well, but in the third 
act, just when I was to tell 
the Duchesse de Septmonts 
(Croizette) all the troubles 
that I, Mrs. Clarkson, had 
gone through during my 
life, just as I should have commenced my 
interminable story, I could not remember 
anything. Croizette murmured my first 
phrase for me, but I could only see her lips 
move without hearing a word. I then said, 
quite calmly :— 

“The reason I sent for you here, madame, 
is because I wanted to tell you my reasons 
for acting as I have done, but I have thought 
it over and have decided not to tell you them 
to-day.” ; 

Sophie Croizette gazed at me with a terri- 
fied look in her eyes ; she then rose and left 
the stage, her lips trembling and her eyes 
fixed upon me all the time. 

“What’s the matter?” everyone asked, 


when she sank almost breathless into an 
arm-chair. : 
“Sarah has gone mad!” she exclaimed. 























“‘T assure you she has gone stark mad. She 
has cut out the whole of her scene with me.” 

“ But how ?” everyone asked. 

“She has cut out two hundred lines,” said 
Croizette. 

“ But what for?” was the eager question. 

“T don’t know. She looks quite calm.” 

The whole of this conversation, which was 
repeated to me later on, took much less time 
than it does now to write it down. Coquelin 
had been told, and he now came on to the 
stage to finish the act. The curtain fell. I 
was stupefied and desperate afterwards on 
hearing all that people told me. I had not 
noticed that anything was wrong, and it 
seemed to me that I had played the whole 
of my part as usual, but I was really under 
the influence of the opium. There was very 
little for me to say in the fifth act, and I 
went through that perfectly well. The follow- 
ing day the accounts in the papers sounded 
the praises of our com- 
pany, but the piece itself 
was criticised. I was afraid 
at first that my involuntary 
omission of the important 
part in the third act was 
one of the causes of the 
severity of the Press. This 
was not so, however, as 
all the critics had read and 
re-read the piece. They 
discussed the play. itself, 
and did not mention my 
slip of memory. 

My reason for telling 
about my loss of memory, 
which was quite an un- 
important incident in it- 
self, is m@ely to prove to 
authors how unnecessary 
it is to take the trouble of 
explaining the characters 
of their creations. Alex- 
andre Dumas was certainly 
anxious to give us the 
reasons which caused 
Mrs. Clarkson to act as 
strangely as she did. He 
had created a person who 
was extremely interesting 
and full of action as the 
play proceeds. She reveals 
herself to the public in the 
first act by the lines which 
Mrs. Clarkson says to 
Madame de Septmonts : 
“TI should be very glad, 
madame, if you would call 
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on me. We could talk about one of your 
friends, Monsieur Gérard, whom I love, 
perhaps, as much as you do, although he 
does not perhaps care for me as he does for 
you.” 

That was quiie enough to interest the 
public in these two women. It was the 
eternal struggle of good and evil, the combat 
between Vice and Virtue. But it evidently 
seemed rather commonplace to Dumas— 
ancient history, in fact—and he wanted to 
rejuvenate the old theme by trying to arrange 
for an orchestra with organ and banjo. The 
result he obtained was a fearful cacophony. 
He wrote a foolish piece, which might have 
been a beautiful one. ‘The originality of his 
style, the loyalty of his ideas, and the brutality 
of his humour sufficed for rejuvenating old 
ideas, which, in reality, are the eternal basis of 
all tragedies, comedies, novels, pictures, poems, 
and pamphlets. It was Love between Vice 


AN 
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and Virtue. Among the spectators who 
saw the first performance of “ L’Etrangére ” 
in London—and there were quite as many 
French as English present—not one remarked 
that there was something wanting, and not 
one of them said that he had not understood 
the character. 

I talked about it to a very learned French- 
man. 

“Did you notice the gap in the third 
act?” I asked him. 

“No,” he replied. 

“In my big scene with Croizette ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, read what I left out,” I 
insisted. 

When he had read this he exclaimed :- 

“So much the better. It’s very dull, all 
that story, and quite useless. I understand 
the character without all that rigmarole and 
that romantic history.” 

Later on, when I apologized to Dumas fils 
for the way in which I had cut down his play, 
he answered, “Oh, my dear child, when I 
write a play I think it is good; when I see 
it played I think it is stupid ; and when any- 
one tells it to me I think it is perfect, as the 
person always forgets half of it.” 

The performances given by the Comédie 


Frangaise drew a crowd nightly to the Gaiety 
Theatre, and I remained the favourite. I 
mention this now with pride, but without any 
vanity. I was very happy, and very grateful 
for my success, but my comrades had a 
grudge against me on account of it, and 
hostilities began in an underhand, treacherous 
way. . 

Mr. Jarrett, my adviser and agent, had 
assured me that I should be able to sell a 
few of my works, either my sculptures or 
paintings. I had, therefore, taken with me 
six pieces of sculpture and ten pictures, and 
I had an exhibition of them in Piccadilly. I 
sent out invitations—about a hundred in all. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
let me know that he would come, with the 
Princess of Wales. The English aristocracy 
and the celebrities of London came to the 
inauguration. I had only sent out a hundred 
invitations, but twelve hundred people 
arrived and were introduced to me. I was 
delighted, and enjoyed it all immensely. 

Mr. Gladstone did me the great honour of 
talking to me for about ten minutes. With 
his genial mind he spoke of everything in a 
singularly gracious way. He asked me what 
impression the attacks of certain clergymen 
on the Comédie Frangaise and the profession 
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of dramatic artistes had made on me. I 
answered that I considered our art quite as 
profitable, morally, as the sermons of Catholic 
and Protestant preachers. 

“ But will you tell me, mademoiselle,” he 
insisted, “what moral lesson you can draw 
from ‘ Phédre’ ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Gladstone,” I replied, “you 
surprise me. ‘ Phédre’ is an ancient tragedy ; 
the morality and customs of those times 
belong to a perspective quite different from 
ours, and different from the morality of our 
present society. And yet in that play there 
is the punishment of the old’ nurse CEnone, 
who commits the atrocious crime of accusing 
an innocent person. ‘The love of Phédre is 
excusable on account of the fatality which 
hangs over her family, and descends upon 
her without pity. In our times we should 
call that fatality atavism, for Phédre was the 
daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, As to 
Theseus, his verdict, against which there 
could be no appeal, was an arbitrary and 
monstrous act, and was punished by the 
death of that beloved son of his who was the 
sole and last hope of his life. We ought 
never to cause what is irreparable.” 

“ Ah,” said the Grand Old Man, “ you are 
against capital punishment ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gladstone.” 

“ And quite right, mademoiselle.” 

Sir Frederick Leighton then joined us, and 
with great kindness complimented me on 
one of my pictures, representing a young 
girl holding some palms. This picture was 
bought by Prince Leopold. 

My little exhibition was a great success, 
but I never thought that it was to be the 
cause of so much gossip and of so many 
cowardly side-thrusts, until finally it led to 
my rupture with the Comédie Frangaise. 

I had no pretensions, either as a painter 
or a sculptress, and I exhibited my works for 
the sake of selling them, as I wanted to buy 
two lion cubs and had not money enough. 
I sold the pictures for what they were worth 
—that is to say, at very modest prices. 

Lady H—— bought my group “ After the 
Storm.” It was smaller than the large group 
which I had exhibited two years previously 
at the Paris Salon, and for which I had 
received a prize. The smaller group was 
in marble, and I had worked at it with 
the greatest care. I wanted to sell it for 
one hundred and sixty pounds, but Lady 
H—— sent me four hundred pounds to- 
gether with a charming note, which I venture 
to quote. It ran as follows : 

“Do me the favour, madame, of accepting 
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the enclosed four hundred pounds for your 
admirable group, ‘After the Storm.’ Will 
you also do me the honour of coming to 
lunch with me, and afterwards you shall 
choose for yourself the place where your 
piece of sculpture will have the best light.— 
ETHEL H——” 

This was Tuesday, and I was playing in 
“Zaire” that evening, but Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday I was not acting. 
I had money enough now to buy my lions, 
so without saying a word at the theatre I 
started for Liverpool. I knew there was 
a big menagerie there, Cross’s Zoo, and that 
I should find some lions for sale. 

The journey was most amusing, as, although 
I was travelling incognito, I was recognised 
all along the route and was made a great 
deal of. 

Three gentlemen friends and Hortense 
Damain were with me, and it was a very 
lively little trip. I knew that I was not 
shirking my duties with the Comédie, as I was 
not to play again -before Saturday, and this 
was only Wednesday. 

We started in the morning at 10.30 and 
arrived in Liverpool about 2.30. We went at 
once to Cross’s, but could not find the 
entrance to the house. We asked a shop- 
keeper at the corner of the street, and he 
pointed to a little door which we had already 
opened and closed twice, as we could not 
believe that this was the entrance. 

I had seen a large irun gateway with a wide 
courtyard beyond, and we were in front of a 
little door leading into quite a small, bare- 
looking room, where we found a little 
man. 

“Mr. Cross?” we said. 

“'That’s my name,” he replied. 

“T want to buy some lions,” I then said. 

He began to laugh, and then he asked :— 

“Do you really, mademoiselle? Are you 
so fond of animals? I went to London last 
week to see the Comédie Frangaise, and I 
saw you in ‘ Hernani.’” 

“Tt wasn’t from that you discovered that I 
like animals ?” I said to him. 

“No; it was a man who sells dogs in St. 
Andrew’s Street who told me ; he said you 
had bought two dogs from him, and that if 
it had not been for a gentleman who was 
with you, you would have bought five.” 

He told me all this in very bad French, 
but with a great deal of humour. 

“Well, Mr. Cross,” I said, “I want two 
lions to-day.” 

“T’ll show you what I have,” he replied, 
leading the way into the courtyard where 
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the wild beasts were. Oh, what magnificent 
creatures they were! There were two superb 
African lions with shining coats, and powerful- 
looking tails which were beating the air. 
They had only just arrived, and they were in 
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six chameleons which belonged to a small 
breed, and looked like lizards. He also 
gave me another chameleon, an admirable 
full-sized specimen, which looked like a pre- 
historic, fabulous sort of animal. It was a 
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“THERE WERE TWO SUPERB AFRICAN LIONS.” 


perfect health, with plenty of courage for 
rebellion. ‘They knew nothing of the resig- 
nation which is the dominating stigma of 
civilized beings. 

“Oh, Mr. Cross,” I said, “these are too 
big. I want some young lions.” 

“T haven’t any, mademoiselle.” 

“Well, then, show me all your animals.” 

I saw the tigers, the leopards, the jackals, 
the cheetahs, the pumas, and I stopped in 
front of the elephants. I simply adore them, 
and I should have liked to have a dwarf 
elephant. That has always been one of 
my dreams, and perhaps some day I shall 
be able to realize it. 

Cross had not any, however, so I bought 
a cheetah. It was quite young and very 
droll; it looked like a gargoyle on some 
castle of the Middle Ages. I also bought a 
dog-wolf, quite white, with a thick coat, fiery 
eyes, and teeth like spears. He was terrifying 
to look at. Mr. Cross made me a present of 


veritable Chinese curiosity, and changed 
colour from pale green to dark bronze ; at 
one minute long and slender as a lily leaf, 
and then all at once puffed out and thick-set 
as a toad. Its lorgnette eyes, like those of 
a lobster, were quite independent of each 
other. With its right eye it would look 
ahead, while with its left eye it looked back- 
wards. I was delighted and quite enthu- 
siastic over this present. I named my 
chameleon “ Cross-ci Cross-¢a,” in honour of 
Mr. Cross. 

We returned to London with the cheetah 
in a cage, the dog-wolf in a leash, my six 
little chameleons in a box, and “ Cross-ci 
Cross-ca ” on my shoulder, fastened to a gold 
chain we had bought at a jeweller’s. I had 
not found any lions, but I was delighted all 
the same. My servants were not so pleased 
as I was. There were already three dogs in 
the house: Minniccio, who had accompanied 
me from Paris; Bull and Fly, bought in 





THE 


London. ‘Then there was my parrot, Bizi- 
bouzou, also my monkey, Darwin. 

Mme. Guérard screamed when she saw 
these new guests arrive. My butler hesitated 


to approach the dog-wolf, and it was all 
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Doré, who had been waiting for me ever 
since two o'clock. Georges Deschamp, an 
amateur musician with a great deal of talent, 
tried to note down this Hofmannesque 
harmony, whilst my friend, Georges Clairin, 
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“WE RETURNED TO LONDON WITH THE CHEETAH IN A CAGE, THE DoG- WOLF IN A LEASH, AND 
MY SIX LITTLE CHAMELEONS IN A BOX. 


vain that I assured them that my cheetah was 
not dangerous. No one would open the 
cage, and it was carried out into the garden. 
I asked for a hammer in order to open the 
door of the cage that had been nailed down, 
thus keeping the poor cheetah a prisoner. 
When my domestics heard me ask for the 
hammer they decided to open it themselves. 
Mme. Guérard and the women servants 
watched from the windows. Presently the 
door burst open and the cheetah, beside him- 
self with joy, sprang like a tiger out of his 
cage, wild with liberty. He rushed at. the 
trees, making straight for the dogs, who all 
began to howl with terror. The parrot was 
excited and uttered shrill cries, and the 
monkey, shaking his cage, gnashed his teeth 
in distraction. This concert in the silent 
square made the most prodigious effect. All 
the windows were opened and more than 
twenty faces appeared above my garden wall, 
all inquisitive, alarmed, or furious. I was 
seized with a fit of uncontrollable laughter, 
and so was my friend, Louise Abbema. 
Nittis, the painter, who had come to call on 
me, was in the same state, and so was Gustave 


his back shaking with laughter, sketched the 
never-to-be-forgotten scene. 

The next day in London the chief topic of 
conversation was the Bedlam that had been 
let loose at 77, Chester Square. So much 
was made of it that our dean, M. Got, came 
to beg me not to make such a scandal, as it 
reflected on the Comédie Frangaise. I 
listened to him in silence, and when he had 
finished I took his hand. 

“ Come with me and I will show you the 
scandal,” I said. I conducted him into 
the garden, followed by my visitor and 
friends. 

“ Let the cheetah out,” I said, standing on 
the steps like a captain ordering his men to 
take in a reef. 

When the cheetah was free the same mad 
scene occurred again as on the previous 
day. 

“You see, Monsieur le Doyen,” 
“this is my Bedlam.” 

“You are mad,” he said, “but it certainly 
is irresistibly comic”; and he laughed 
until the tears came when he saw all the 
heads apnearing above the garden wall. 


I said, 


(To be continued.) 





The Diver's Story, 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


I, 
a7 |. was a cheery, good-humoured 
bf] Ka) man, who told me all about 

Rue: bi himself and his calling almost 
y NY, 5 before the train had left 
Sy Wan ey] Southampton Station. I should 
SRS have thought him about fifty 
years of age, but he informed me that he was 
nearer forty, and he added that time did not 
deal kindly with men who wrestled with the 
sea for her mysteries. 

“It’s a hard life, sir,” he said, “though I 
wouldn't go so far as to call it a dangerous 
life. What I mostly suffer from is pain in 
my head. ‘The doctors say I'll have to give 
the work up, and that’s bad news for a man 
with children. I should have been employed 


on this submarine job if it hadn’t have been 


for the old trouble—but I won’t take up 
your time with the story of my misfortunes. 
There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out, and Nelson, James, and Co. will look to 
it that Harry Robb does not starve. A man 
may find something to do even if he doesn’t 
wear a diver’s helmet, sir, and I’ve been 
wearing that for nearly twenty years now.” 

** And you are not tired of the life ?” 

“No man is tired, or ought to be, of that 
which brings him bread and butter, sir. I 
like my work, if the work doesn’t like me. 
Sometimes it’s very ordinary work, sometimes 
it’s very unordinary. I could tell you many 
stories if you had the patience to listen.” 

“ Tell me one now,” I said—and this is the 
story he told me. I 


Tue diver is accustomed to telegrams, and 
they do not give him the fright that some 
simple-minded people seem to get out of 
them. I had returned from working upon a 
bridge job in the West of England when the 
telegram came to me by which I learned of 
the wreck of the /ronsides. ‘Go to South- 
end,” the message said, “and there ask at 
the New Hotel for Miss MacNaghten. All 
arranged by river. Lose notime. Yacht sunk.” 

I had been reading the daily papers as I 
came up from Bristol, and it was not difficult 


for me either to name the service or describe 
the boat. A small petroleum yacht, /ron- 
sides, the paper said, had been sunk in a 
collision off the fringe of the West Knock 
Sands. Her owner had been alone on the 
boat when she went down, but escaped 
by the dinghy. There had been no sea 
running at the time, and the name of the 
vessel which had caused this untoward acci- 
dent remained a mystery. ‘There was not 
even a doubt about the matter, and no one 
needed to make one, for the yacht was 
uninsured. 

This much I read in the newspapers, and 
it set my mind at rest as to the nature of the 
work I was to do at Southend. No doubt 
the owner had already put the matter into the 
hands of some salvage company, perhaps into 
the hands of my own employers, Messrs. 
Nelson, James, and Co., in which case an 
examination of the sunken vessel would be 
made before an attempt to hoist her was 
proceeded with. My own task presented no 
difficulties whatever ; nor would I have given 
it a second thought but for the curious inti- 
mation in the telegram that I was to seek out 
a lady at Southend. The newspaper said 
that the owner of the yacht was Mr. Jay 
Luxsill, a solicitor, of Harwich ; why then, I 
asked, did not he meet me at the station, 
and what had this Miss MacNaghten to do 
with it? It certainly was an odd circum- 
stance, and it puzzled me not a little. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when I arrived 
at the New Hotel at Southend. A porter out 
in the hall told me that Miss MacNaghten 
was then at dinner, but had given instruc- 
tions that she expected me, and that I was by 
no means to leave the hotel without seeing 
her. Such an impatient message coming 
from a lady about the sunken hull of 
a yacht certainly interested me, and that 
which followed after was no _ less_ sur- 
prising. Scarcely had I set my _ foot 
in a little sitting-room upon the first floor 
when there entered one of the most 
beautiful women I have ever seen in my life. 
Taller than myself by a matter of at least two 











inches, she had the darkest hair and the 
fairest skin I have ever looked upon, while 
her eyes were full of a deep kindly feeling 
which spoke of the true womanly nature. 
I could see at once that she was greatly 
agitated, for she had hardly asked me to 


sit down before she began to tell me of 


her troubles ; and never once did she rest 
while she was speaking, but walked up 
and down the room for all the world like 
a beautiful ani- 
mal caught in a 
pretty cage. 

“You are from 
Messrs. Nelson, 
James, and Co. ?” 
she began. 

“That is so, 
madam. I am 
Harry Robb, the 
oldest diver on 
their staff.” 

“Have they 
told you why I 
sent for you?” 

“They have 
sent me a tele- 
gram to say that 
a yacht is sunk, 
that is all, 
madam. I im- 
agine the rest, 
for I have been 
reading the news- 
papers. They 
tell me she has 
gone down in the 
channel off the 
West Knock; I 
presume it is a 
case of salvage, 
and that you are 
a relative of Mr. 
Luxsill’s, her 
owner.” 

She answered my question, though I do 
believe she heard but a half of that which 
I had said. All her gestures, her manner, 
and her looks seemed those of a person 
labouring under some great agitation, and 
I could see that she had something to say 
to me which it was very difficult to say. 

“T am not a relative of Mr. Luxsill’s. 
Heaven forbid!” she exclaimed, quickly. 
“The yacht is nothing to me, Mr. Robb. I 
can see that you are a man of heart. Let 
me implore your secrecy in a matter of the 
greatest confidence.” 

I bowed my head gravely, and she came 
Vol. xxviii. —34. 
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and sat by me on a sofa near the window. 
The night was hot, with scarcely a whiff of a 
breeze from the river. I could hear the 
bands playing down in the gardens and on 
the pier, and it occurred to me as the 
strangest thing imaginable that an old, blunt 
hand like myself should be sitting by this 
beautiful woman, and that she should have 
chosen me first of all for her confidant. 

“T have daughters of my own, madam,” I 
said, “and, be- 
lieve me, I would 
go far any day 
to do a lady a 
service. What 
you say to me in 
this room shall 
be forgotten here 
if you wish it 
so; I have no 
interests but 
those of my em- 
ployers. You can 
speak to me as 
freely as you 
please.” 

She gave me 
a look which 
expressed a 
woman’s  grati- 
tude, and then, 
pressing her 
hands to her fore- 
head as though 
her head were 
heavy with the 
secret she car- 
ried, she began 
to tell me the 
story. 

“You have 
read about the 
accident to the 


“NEVER ONCE DID SHE REST WHILE SHE WAS SPEAKING.” yacht and you 


know that it has 

gone down,” she said. “ Did they tell you 
who was on board at the time, Mr. Robb?” 
“The papers differ,” I answered. “Some 
say that Mr. Luxsill, the owner, had just gone 
aboard when it happened ; others say that 
he was rowing to the pier-head to pick up 
some of the things. By all accounts he put 
it down to a collision with a barge coming 
round from Shoebury. They say she was 
one of the new-fangled boats driven by oil ; 
I have always held that they would be 
dangerous enough in a river, let alone in the 
open sea; but what I cannot understand, 
madam, is her being run down like that when 
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she was at anchor and only the owner aboard 
her. What was he doing out by the West 
Knock? It’s no place for yachts to lie, as 
any man can tell you. When I get the plant 
here I will answer the question for myself, if 
it can be answered, and tell you exactly how 
she sank and what is to be done to raise her. 
My mates will come down by river and 
should be here early in the morning—I fear 
we must keep our curiosity until then.” 

It was well meant enough, but it fell on 
deaf ears. I began to see that Miss Mac- 
Naghten cared nothing whatever about the 
way the yacht had sunk or how she might be 
raised ; and, believe me, my own curiosity 
was not the less for that. 

“Mr. Robb,” she said, “forgive me if I 
am abrupt with you. The yacht is nothing 
to me; I have no interest in it whatever. 
That which concerns me is the fate of the 
man I love. I believe he was on board: the 
boat when they sank her.” 

It is always a distressing thing for a man 
to see a woman in trouble and to know how 
little he can help her. Miss MacNaghten 


had borne up well enough until this moment, 
but now she sank down weeping, and for 
many minutes together not a word was 


spoken between us. To me the news came 
like a thunderclap. I could understand her 
better now, and her indignant denial of kin- 
ship with Mr. Luxsill, her agitation when she 
first met me, her impatience afterwards, were 
no longer a mystery. That she meant to 
speak of foul play upon the yacht I never 
had an instant’s doubt ; and this in spite of 
the fact that many details of the story were 
still wanting to me. 

“Miss MacNaghten,” I said, at length, 
“this is a very dreadful thing to hear. May 
I take the liberty of asking you to be patient ? 
Perhaps it is only your fancy. I would not 
think of it if I were you until we are certain.” 

She raised a tear-stained face and tried to 
compose herself. 

“ Yes, yes, I may be doing a great wrong,” 
she said, quickly. “ Mr. Haynes—Robert, 
that is—may not have been there at all. He 
left me some days ago to meet Mr. Luxsill 
in the Solent ; he was to have written to me 
from Southampton. No letter has reached 
me. I have heard nothing, although the 
yacht has been here two days. When I called 
upon Mr. Luxsill he was not in the hotel, and 
he left word that Robert had returned to 
London yesterday. But I know that it is not 
true—I know it,” she went on, with renewed 
animation and the suggestion of something 
greater than anger. “He was to have met 
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me here yesterday; there is no word from 
him. Heavens! what can I think?” 

I did not know how to answer her, nor, to 
be plain, had she yet convinced me, despite 
the reality of her grief, that her story was 
true. I had it in my mind that the young 
man of whom she spoke had been detained 
either in London or Southampton, and that 
she might receive a telegram from him at any 
minute. Her agitation, I thought, was that 
of over-anxiety and great affection, and I 
made sure that a few hours would dispel it. 

“If you take my advice, miss,” I said, “ you 
will just go to bed and wait for what the 
morning brings. Surely, if anything had 
happened to this gentleman, there would 
have been some news of it from someone. 
The hands could tell you if he were on the 
yacht or no. Have you spoken to them?” 

The question brought her to reason, and 
she was calm again when she answered it. 

“The men are not yet discovered,” she 
replied ; “we do not know their names, 
though we shall soon find out. Mr. Luxsill 
avoids me ; I understand that he has gone 
to London. He was Robert's solicitor, you 
know.” 

I looked up at her sharply. 

“Then there were money matters between 
them, Miss MacNaghten ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said; “all Mr. Haynes’s 
interests were in Mr. Luxsill’s hands. I know 
that there has been trouble over them— 
Robert told me so not a week ago. That 
is why I am so anxious, Mr. Robb. Yes, I 
think that you will help me now, for I ama 
woman and alone.” 

I answered her that she should know the 
truth as soon as willing lips could tell it to 
her, and, afraid as much of her gratitude as 
of her sorrow, I left the hotel with her heavy 
secret for my burden. 


III. 


I ROSE betimes in the morning and found 
my men and the barges awaiting on the river 
forme. A tug had brought them down ; for 
Miss MacNaghten, it appears, was a lady of 
means, and Nelson, James, and Co. had 
received their instructions that no expense 
need be spared. Slack water was at eleven 
o'clock, and by eight we were moving up 
toward the West Knock Sands. Long as 
my experience has been, and many the queer 
things that the sea has shown me, I cannot 
say that I have ever set out toa job with 
such a heavy heart as I carried that bright 
June day. The grief stricken girl in the hotel, 
her sorrow and her story, seemed to be with 
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me on the barge, telling me of some foul 
deed hidden by the waves, and making me 
an instrument of its discovery. At the best 
I could but come back to her and say “he is 
not on the ship” ; at the worst, I must tell 
her that her life was broken and that the 
sorrow would endure. Sometimes I wished 
that she had been less frank with me and 
simply said, “Go and see what the sunken 
yacht holds.” Dead men have I come face 
to face with many a time in the cabins of 
sunken ships ; but to seek for one so near to 
happiness, to be a messenger of a woman’s 
joy or a woman’s grief, was a task I would 
gladly have surrendered. 

The tide still ebbed when we left 
Southend ; the morning was magnificently 
fresh, and the estuary specked with the 
white sails of yachts, and the great black 
hulls of steamers making for London or the 
channels. 

If we had been in any doubt as to the 
whereabouts of the sunken yacht, the Trinity 
boat soon set our doubts at rest, for she lay 
off the West Knock, and her men were 
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as I did, by long years of work upon its 
waters, I said that the /ronsides lay some 
three fathoms down, a depth which meant 
nothing to a diver, and without any more 
fuss at all I put on my dress and clambered 
over the side to the deck of the sunken 
yacht. 

It sounds an easy thing enough to speak 
of a man’s clambering down into the sea 
with boots on him which he could hardly 
lift on shore, and a helmet over his head 
which will give him life or death at the will 
of his mates in the barge above. Put a 
novice in this dress, and for the first five 
minutes he will be more ready to walk on his 
head than his heels ; he cannot manage the 
taps ; he does not regulate his air ; his boots, 
so to speak, are floated up by his balloon-like 
jacket. 

By-and-by, when he comes to use the 
little taps properly, he begins to know what 
the lead in his shoes is for, and when he 
has found out how to walk below as easily 
as he can walk above he has taken the first 
step toward becominga diver. He will learn 
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already investigating the wreck. When we 
came up they surrendered the job to us 
willingly, for the boat did not lie in the 
channel for ships, and no buoy was needed 
to indicate the spot. Knowing the Thames 


afterwards how to feel his way, how to use 
his eyes, and how to take the shortest cut to 
the work he has undertaken. For the most 
part, we men are not much in love with 
sunken ships. Un'!css we approach them 
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with all the caution we can command, our 
pipes will be caught up by the rigging above 
us and our safety lines entangled before a 
man has time to think of it. No such danger 
as this, however, followed me to the deck of 
the launch upon the sands of the West Knock 
Shoal. I had scarcely placed a foot upon the 
gunwale of the /ronsides when I saw what 
kind of a craft she was and by what means 
disaster had overtaken her. 

A lightly-built boat, it was plain that she 
had been designed both for sea and _ river. 
Her freeboard was considerable, she was 
decked all over, and had a kind of poop aft in 
which her petroleum engine stood.- As to the 
accident which had sent her to the bottom, 
no man could have looked at her twice and 
have doubted the nature of it—she had been 
in collision, and badly in collision. There 
was a great hole in her bow which would have 
sunk a hundred tonner ; and she showed it 
gaping as she lay already half embedded in 
the soft mud of the estuary. I foresaw that 
she would be quite covered up before many 
tides had flowed ; and even as it was her 
situation made my task no light one. A man 
needed almost an acrobat’s feet to balance 
himself on that tilted deck and to keep the 


pipes clear while he entered the cabin below ; 
and more than this, the tide was still ebbing 
strongly, so that the water seemed to race 
past me as though it would drag me up river, 
do what I would. None the less, I meant to 


go down. Alone there, with the secret so 
near me, I reflected an instant upon the 
woman who waited ashore for the tidings, 
good or ill, which this sunken hull might 
give her. Was her story but a myth, or 
must the worst be her portion? Step by 
step, as I descended the few steps of the 
cramped companion, the questions followed 
me ; then I lost them in the interest of the 
scene about. 

It is given to few men—to none, it may be, 
beyond those of my own calling—to enter the 
cabin of a ship which lies below the sea. 
And this is well, for it is a spectacle that a 
man’s eyes would not willingly look upon, 
and often it is one full of such grim horrors 
that the mind recalls them with shuddering. 
Once in my life I walked the lower deck of 
an emigrant ship which had sunk off the 
Needles, and never to the last of my days 
shall I forget the phantoms which gaped at 
me through the still, green water. Let me 
not dwell upon it save to remind the un- 
thinking of what a diver’s life may mean 
when some great accident of the sea claims 
his service. 
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In the cabin of the Jronsides no such 
horror awaited me—at least not yet. I found 
a plain room, lined with teak and washed by 
now gentler tides; a lamp from the ceiling 
had dropped against the roof and swayed 
lazily with the water ; the fixed table in the 
middle of the room, shorn of its burden, had 
dropped glasses and a decanter into the 
corner, where the broken pieces shone like 
crystals when the light from my lamp fell 
upon them. But there was no trace here of 
any passenger ; the ship had no secret ; and 
gradually, and it may be a little fearfully, I 
went on to the door at the farther end of the 
cabin and tried to open it. It had jammed 
in the socket, however, and I was compelled 
to work a good five minutes with my axe 
before I forced it. 

The work did me good. I was less like a 
man groping in a dark house for some ghastly 
secret there ; and although I knew well 
enough that, if the yacht settled any deeper 
in the sand, my chances of getting out of it 
were few enough, I put that thought out of 
my head and went with a will at the obstinate 
door. After all it was not difficult to believe 
that I had heard a woman’s story and that 
nothing but her own anxiety lay behind it. 
If Mr. Haynes had been on the yacht with 
his lawyer when the accident happened, 
reason said that he would be found near the 
companion and not in a cabin amidships. 
There had been, I was sure, an interval 
between the collision and the foundering of 
the Jronsides; and I argued that Mr. 
Haynes, a strong young man as I under- 
stood him to be, would never have been 
caught like a rat in a trap. I could have 
wagered a fortune that all was well; and 
when I had taken one last pull upon the 
lines to be sure they were free, I screwed my 
courage up and entered the cabin. 

It was a smallish room with two inside 
bunks, and a nicely-fitted washing-basin on 
the starboard side. So much the lantern 
showed me clearly as it shone through the 
lapping water and caught up bright rays of 
light from the plated fittings all around. 
The bunks themselves were but little dis- 
turbed by the tides, although some of the 
coverings had been caught up by the sea 
and floated out almost like the extended 
wings of a tent. On the floor there lay a 
writing-case with sodden bits of paper all 
about it, and I noticed that the port was 
open, as it probably had been at the moment 
of collision. 

All this you may say is but a furniture 
catalogue, and yet in my dread of discovering 
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something more I examined the cabin again 
and again, and did not neglect to pick up 
any trifle that I thought might be of service 
or interest to Miss MacNaghten. She would 
be a happy woman when I went ashore, I 
said, and that was a foolish boast enough, 
for the words were scarcely thought of when, 
turning round to 
leave the cabin, 
I saw the figure 
of a man and 
knew that they 
were a lie. 

Mr. Haynes 

for I knew 
well enough that 
it was he—lay 
huddled up up- 
on the floor at 
the aft end of 
the cabin. I 
should have 
seen him upon 
first entering if 
the door had 
not swung over 
behind me and 
shut him in be- 
tween me and 
the bunk. My 
first belief was 
that he had 
been sleeping at 
the time of the 
accident, and 
had been caught 
by the rushing 
water as the 
yacht dipped 
and went down ; 
but, Heaven 
knows, I was too 
frightened to 
make sure, and 
for the first time 
for many a year 
I went near to losing my nerve com- 
pletely. The dread of being down there in 
the cabin of the yacht with this fearful 
story beside me seemed to freeze the 
very blood in my veins. How if the line 
were foul behind me? I asked myself; 
how if the yacht shifted with the tide and 
the mud covered her decks? This was the 
fool’s thought that came to me, and with it 
another more dreadful, for it seemed to me 
that the figure of the dead man moved and 
had life in it still. 

In justice to myself be it said that all this 
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foolishness passed away when I got over the 
first shock of the discovery and came to 
think of it more calmly. I had faced many 
a similar scene in many a good ship, as you 
know, and it should have been nothing to 
me beyond the ordinary that someone had 
perished in the wreck of the /ronsides. For 
all that I could 
tell to the con- 
trary, this gentle- 
man’s end had 
been a plain 
accident; he 
had come by his 
death as many 
a good man has 
come by it at 
sea when two 
ships meet and 
but one goes on. 
The difficulties 
between him 
and Mr. Luxsill, 
his solicitor, had 
no place in the 
matter ; the two 
men, whatever 
their differences, 
had been upon 
the yacht  to- 
gether and had 
shared the 
same risks and 
suffered, each 
his own destiny. 
Sorry as I was 
for Miss Mac- 
Naghten (and 
the picture of 
her face stood 
before me_ to 
the end) I said 
that her suspi- 
cions could not 
be justified and 
were in them- 
selves a wrong ; and my mind was clearer and 
my spirit better because it was so. 
So easy is it to hope for the best. 
times since that day, when I 


Many 
have been 
tempted to think this or that of good fortune 
or of bad, I have reminded myself of that 
moment in the cabin of the yacht J/ronsides, 
when, from a belief in accident, a chance 
movement revealed the dreadful truth to me. 


Mr. Haynes had been murdered, foully 
murdered. My lantern, shining through the 
water, cast its light suddenly upon something 
which set my heart beating and cut short all 
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my arguments as though a man had struck 
me a blow upon the mouth. There at my 
feet the thing lay ; another look at the figure 
before me and I went headlong from the 
cabin, afraid as I had never been in all my 
life, and carrying a story with which I knew 
the whole country would ring to-morrow. 
IV. 

I nap half expected Miss MacNaghten to 
meet me at the pier-head, but I was very 
glad to find that she was not there. My 
business was rightly with the police, and I 
went up to the station without loss of time, 
and told them the story. It was no task 
of mine to put forward any theory, or to 
attempt to say by whom foul play had come. 
For the police the case was simple enough. 
Two men had been upon a yacht when it 
collided with a Thames barge ; one of the 
two had escaped, the other was found 
murdered in the cabin of the sunken vessel. 
The rest lay with the proper authorities. I 
was glad enough to have done my part, and 
when the inspector himself volunteered to go 
round and see Miss MacNaghten I let him 
go willingly. 
Knock. We were to raise the /ronsides at 
any cost, the instructions said ; and no time 
was to be lost about the matter. 

I say that I went back to my work, but 
you may be sure that I carried excitements 
enough with me to keep a man thinking 
through the long June day. This crime, 
whatever it was, would be the talk of 
England to-morrow. I could already hear 
the hue and cry which would follow after 
Mr. Luxsill ; and I knew now why he had 
not called at the hotel, and had only written 
a line to Miss MacNaghten. Possibly, I 
thought, he had already made good his 
escape ; he might even have reached Liverpool 
and taken ship for America ; or he might be 
hiding in London, that great city wherein the 
memory of men and their deeds is lost 
so quickly. The greater mystery was that 
of the yacht’s end ; I racked my brains the 
afternoon through for some answer to the 
question of her sinking, and could not find 
one. If Mr. Haynes had been shot down 
in cold blood, how came the /ronsides to be 
running full speed, as she must have been, by 
the West Knock Sand? Why had not the 
man thrown the body into the river and let 
the tide carry it out to sea if it would? Of 
the grief-stricken woman who had made me 
her agent I tried not to think ; there could 
be no sorrow like hers in England to-day, 
and in that sorrow a stranger had no part or lot. 





My work lay back by the West . 
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We worked upon the ship during the after- 
noon, and it was almost dusk when we 
returned to the pier-head, and went into the 
town to hear if there were any further 
tidings. They told us at the police-station 
that the news had been flashed over the 
country, but that there was no trace, so far, 
of Mr. Luxsill. He had not been to his 
offices in town for some weeks ; they had seen 
nothing of him at home or at the clubs ; and 
the detective who came down from London 
was of the opinion that he had already fled 
the country. Excited talk of the day’s work 
kept me awake and out of my bed until a late 
hour. I cannot tell you why I did it, but, 
when other folks were off home and the band 
had ceased to play and Southend was almost 
asleep, I found myself again upon the pier 
looking out toward that distant light which 
marked the scene of the terrible story. 

Whence would news of Mr. Luxsill come ? 
I asked. What house hid him? Would he 
escape or be taken? You shall judge of my 
astonishment when, turning at the pier’s head, 
I found myself face to face with the man 
himself and knew that he would be taken 
this very night, and that for the second time 
it was destined that I should be the instru- 
ment. 

I had been standing alone upon the landing- 
stage when I first heard his step behind me, 
and turning round I saw the hunched figure 
of a bearded man crossing the grill in the 
moonlight. Though I knew it was Luxsill, I 
was not frightened of him. Nature has given 
me good strength, and there are few men who 
have got the better of Harry Robb when it 
came to a rough and tumble. I did not fear 
him, though I kept my eyes wide open enough, 
and was quite determined that, whatever 
befell, the police should put their hands upon 
him before many minutes had passed. He, 
meanwhile, glided up to me as though he 
feared the sound of his own footsteps, and, 
looking a little wildly to the right and the 
left to be sure that we were alone, he 
addressed me abruptly with a question. 

“You are the diver that went down to the 
yacht /ronsides this morning, are you not?” 

I said that I was the man, and waited for 
him to go on. 

“T am its owner, Mr. Luxsill,” he went on ; 
“perhaps you have heard of me?” 

I said that I had heard his name, and 
again waited for him to proceed. 

“They are telling lies about me and my 
guest,” he continued, his excitement rising 
rapidly. “You have already discovered the 


truth, I am sure?” 
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I looked him full in the face and told him. 

“The truth is at the police-station. It’s 
a six-chambered revolver, and two of the 
cartridges are empty. I'll tell you something 
more, my man. Mr. Haynes, your guest, was 
shot between 
the shoulders.” 

He stepped 
back from me 
as though I had 
hit him. 

“You have 
been paid to tell 
that lie,” he 
said. 

I answered 
him with con- 
tempt. What 
could a man say 
to suchacharge ? 

“You'll find 
out how much 
I have been 
paid when the 
case Comes on,” 
I replied, and 
added, ‘‘I’m 
not your judge, 
thank Heaven.” 

This plain 
speaking fright- 
ened him. He 
crept quite close 
to me and whis- 
pered in my 
ear a pitiful, 
whining story I 
scarcely had the 
patience to hear. 

“Tl double 
their price,” he 
said; “T’ll give 
you a thousand 
here and now 
to hold your tongue. What’s it to you? 
You’re a poor man. You never need work 
again. Why don’t you answer me? The 
money shall be found to-morrow. I'll meet 
you in London. Come, you won’t say ‘no’ 
to that ?” 

“Mr. Luxsill,” said I, quietly, “if you 
offered me ten thousand, it would be no good 
to you. I’m a poor man, but I wouldn’t 
stand in your shoes to-night for all the gold 
in England. You say you are innocent. Go 
to the court and prove it. An innocent man 
has nothing to fear from his fellow-men. Go 
and face things and justice will be done. 
I want none of your money and you waste 
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your time talking tome. Your place is in 
the law courts. They will hear your story.” 

“They would not believe me,” he whined. 
“Things look black against me. I don’t 
deny it. You could help me—there’s no 
one else. If you 
keep your story 
to yourself ——” 

“Tt would be 
useless. My 
mates know as 
much as I do.” 

‘But they 
would not speak. 
I can buy them 
too. Heavens ! 
you would not 
hang an inno- 
cent man?” 

“Let the law 
decide about the 
innocence. I 
shall tell the 
truth—no more, 
no less.” 

“You shall 
tell nothing,” he 
exclaimed, in a 
sudden mad 
fury ; and, losing 
all control, he 
flung himself 
upon me, and 
we went rolling 
together head- 
long from the 
pier to the sea. 

Now, I con- 
fess that I had 
never anticipa- 
ted violence 
from this man, 
and was _§alto- 
gether unpre- 
pared for what followed upon his words. 
I thought him half mad with fear, and 
believed that a child could have arrested 
him. Judge of my surprise when I found 
myself in a madman’s grip, fighting for my 
life down below among the piles of the 
pier, where the tide raced and surged, and 
no living man, as it seemed, could come to 
my assistance. A stout swimmer, this villain’s 
arms pinned me like a belt. I remember 
the fall, the rushing surge of the waters in 
my ears, the darkness when I came up again, 
and then the eyes of the madman glaring 
into my own; his hoarse threats and the 
waters rushing by and choking them. If I 
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cried out, I cannot remember doing so. All 
that I am sure of is that I managed by one 
great and overmastering effort to get an arm 
about one of the piles, while with the other 
I forced the madman back. To cast him off 
was more than my strength could do. He 
clung to me with a desperation not of terror, 
but of an anger awful to witness. In vain I 
beat him down. His hands clutched my 
clothes, his arms were twined about my 
limbs ; there were moments when he forced 
my mouth below the water and I thought 
that the end had come. And thus it seemed 
through hours of terrible suspense, though it 
may be that minutes only passed and my fears 
magnified them. ‘This man desired death and 
was determined 
that I should 
share it with him. 
I can never tell 
you all I suffered 
and lived through 
when that truth 
came home to 
me ; but it nerved 
me anew, and I 
struck at him 
savagely again 
and again, until 
my arm was 
wearied, and for 
very weariness 
I ceased, and a 
truce fell between 
us. 

There was a 
dead silence 
now, and __ you 
could hear the 
waves beating 
mournfully be- 
tween the piles 
as the tide raced 
in. Luxsill, cling 
ing to my shoul 
der, thrust a 
savage face near 
my own, though 
he no longer 
tried to drag 
me down. I 
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was almost tempted for a while to believe 
that he was losing consciousness, but 
presently he seemed to rouse himself 
from his stupor, and with a great cry he 
loosed his hold of me and sank between 


the waves. 7 
V. 


A YAcHT’s boat going in to fetch her owner 
from the theatre heard the dead man’s cry 
and stopped to save the living who was so 
nearly gone. They carried me ashore and 
listened to my tale with wonder. The police 
in their turn were ready to declare that they 
knew Luxsill was in the town all the time. I 
left them to their conceit and went to my bed, 
not to quit it until long days had passed. 
That poor Mr. 
Robert Haynes 
had been shot 
by Luxsill in a 
quarrel over 
money affairs 
there could be 
no doubt. What 
happened _after- 
wards remained 
the mystery. In 
my own opinion 
the villain put 
the yacht out to 
sea in a mad 
panic, fearing 
the notice of 
those in the an- 
chorage; and 
knowing nothing 
of his where- 
abouts, nor carry- 
ing lights, he col- 
lided with a barge 
off the West 
Knock. It may 
be so—it is no- 
thing to me un- 
less it be for the 
memory of a 
woman’s sorrow 
and of the stately 
grief which cost 
me so much to 
witness. 
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BEING THE REMINISCENCES 
OF A FAMOUS 








pit DON’T know why it 

should be so, but it ap- 

pears that from time imme- 
morial—in fact, from the days of the Old 
Testament—there has always been a certain 
prejudice directed against my unfortunate 
profession. Why this should be I cannot 
understand, for, so far as my experience 
teaches, the horse-dealer of this generation 
is the absolute embodiment of rectitude and 
honour compared with certain other pro- 
fessional men whom I could name. 

It appears that many, many years ago, at 
one of the North-country assizes, a man 
named Reuben Swift was on his trial for 
murder. He happened to be what is termed 
a “coper,” which being interpreted means a 
hanger-on to the fringe of the much-maligned 
horse-dealing fraternity. Counsel for the 
Crown commenced by relating the: circum- 
stances of the murder and the suspicion 
which attached to the accused. He remarked 
incidentally that Swift had become acquainted 
with the deceased in the pursuit of his 
business, which was that of « horse-dealer. 
Here the judge pricked up his ears and asked 
to be told over again what the prisoner’s 
occupation was. 

“A horse-dealer, m’lud.” 

“ A horse-dealer ?” 

“Yes, m’lud.” 

“Well, really,” said the learned judge, “I 
think, such being the case, it is scarcely 
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worth while wasting the time 
of the Court by taking further 
evidence.” 

Whereupon the foreman rose 
and said the jury had made up 
their minds that the prisoner was 
guilty. So he was sentenced to 
death and hanged in dve course. 

This little story I relate as a 
warning to my readers not to 
jump.to conclusions as hastily 
as the judge and jury in Reuben 
Swift’s case, but to hear what 
I have to say before passing 
judgment against me. 

For generations and generations, during 
over three hundred years, my family carried 
on the business of horse-dealers in Stamford 
Street, Waterloo Road, London. I can 
scarcely bear to think of the great changes 
which have taken place in that locality 
during my lifetime. I can well remember 
that within a radius of half a mile of our 
yard no fewer than a thousand horses were 
stabled at livery every morning by people 
driving in to business from the suburbs. 
Now ail this is changed. ‘The.livery yards 
are transformed into huge warehouses, the 
riders and drivers have disappeared, good- 
ness only knows where. ‘Trains, trams, 
motors, and omnibuses have revolutionized 
the traffic, and nothing but memory remains 
of what used to be. 

When I left school in the early fifties my 
father decided that I should be articled: to 
an uncle who was a solicitor in Gray’s Inn. 
Now, I very strongly objected to becoming 
a limb of the law, for from my cradle I had 
been brought up among horses and led to 
believe that I should follow in the old 

ve. 

My father, however, was very firm, declar- 
ing that the good and profitable days of 
horse-dealing were onthe wane. He prophe- 
sied that very soon the auction repository 
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and jobmaster would monopolize the horse 
trade. I only wish now that I had taken his 
advice, but at that time I was ready to move 
Heaven and earth to get my own way. 

My only chance, I felt sure, was to do 
some great thing and prove my ability. This 
is how it came about. A dear, good gentle- 
man, living in Portland Place, an old and 
valued customer of my father’s, was in want 
of a very perfect hack. At my special 
request I was entrusted to take one for his 
inspection. The price I was to ask was one 
hundred and fifty guineas. Away I went, 
riding the hack myself, and, though I say it, 
very few could show a horse much better in 
those days than your humble servant. 

The old gentleman appeared to like the 
animal, and I persuaded him to have a little 
ride. On his return, at the end of about half 
an hour, he said: “ Take the hack round to 
the stable, my lad, and come back to the 
house and see me.” I was delighted beyond 
measure, thinking it looked six to four on a 
deal. But when we reached his library he 
told me to tell my father that, though the 
hack seemed very nice, it was not precisely 
what he required. My hopes went down 
into the heels of my boots, as I had 
relied on this, my very first deal, to 


soften the poor old governor’s heart. 
But this instant a brilliant idea came 


to my rescue. I heaved three very 
deep, distinct, and audible sighs, so 
audible, indeed, that I think the bene- 
volent old gentleman imagined I was 
going to have a fit. When he asked 
me what was the matter, I explained 
to him how all my future career de- 
pended upon this transaction. Here 
I think I rubbed my eye with the back 
of my glove. 

“Well,” said the dear, good old 
gentleman, “if that’s the case, let’s 
walk round to the stable and have 
another look at the hack. So round 
we went, and after another look he 
asked, “Well, my boy, what’s the 
price?” 

“ Two 
said. 

“Very well, come in, and I will 
give you a cheque, and a sovereign for 
yourself, and you may tell your father 
from me that you will make a horse- 
dealer.” Into a hackney carriage I 
climbed with my saddle and bridle, 
and a very light heart. 

But what a hack it was! I can see 
it now, and I should like to come 


hundred guineas, sir,” I 
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across the like of it in these degenerat 
days. 

I need not say my father was well satisfieu 
with my maiden attempt at horse-dealing. 
He decided then and there to give me 
further trial He had a commission to 
find a very perfect shooting-cob for Lord 
X , irrespective of price, provided it 
was absolutely quiet and well broken to 
its work. At last an animal was found. 
It was supposed to be the very thing, 
and I was sent round to display it. In 
due course his lordship, who was exceed- 
ingly corpulent and short-tempered, found 
himself safely seated on the animal’s back. 
Relying implicitly upon what he had been 
told about its thorough docility and experi- 
ence to the sound of firearms, he pulled the 
trigger of his gun without hesitation. 

But the result proved that too much con- 
fidence is wont to.be a calamity, at any rate 
in the matter of shooting-ponies, for almost 
as soon as the report was heard the pony 
had slipped from between his lordship’s legs 
like a streak of lightning. No harm was 
done beyond a little mental disturbance and 
the fact that his lordship was compelled to 


“THE PONY SLIPPED BETWEEN HIS LORDSHIP’S LEGS.” 
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take his meals standing for some time after- 
wards. Of course, back came the pony, and 
my father had to look for another. After his 
former experience Lord X now decided 
to see a gun fired from the pony’s back before 
making another experiment himself. 

A hundred and fifty pounds for a shooting- 
cob was a good price in those days, so it was 
well worth taking a little trouble to procure a 
gun and go through the desired performance. 

My father left the matter entirely in my 
hands, and it was arranged that his lordship 
should see the gun fired from the pony’s 
back on the following day. The next thing 
was to get a gun, which was a scarce com- 
modity in the neighbourhood of Stamford 
Street. I tried everywhere, but without 
success, until at last a man named Joe, who 
had lived with us for many years, said he 
could borrow a gun from a neighbouring 
pawnbroker. Away he went, and presently 
returned with an old fowling-piece of the most 
venerable pattern, eaten up by the rust of ages. 

However, at my age I was not very hard to 
please, so I slapped him on the back and 
sent him off to procure powder and caps. 
Understanding nothing whatever about guns, 
I left the matter entirely in Joe’s hands. At 
the same time I could not but be surprised 
when I saw him stuff about half a pound of 


powder down the muzzle and then ram in the 


best part of a newspaper. This done we 
fetched the shooting-cob out, and it was 
arranged that I was to sit on his back and fire 
the gun, whilst Joe stood at attention in front 
of the.animal’s head in case of accidents. 

All this took place at the bottom of the 
yard, away from the vulgar gaze. I duly 
mounted and was handed the gun, but 
it was too heavy for me to lift to my 
shoulder, and I had to rest the butt 
against my waistcoat buttons. All being 
ready, I pulled the trigger and it went off 
with a mild pop, not nearly so loud as I 
expected. The fact was the nipple of the gun 
was rusted through, and so the powder failed 
to catch. The pony gave a little jump, 
nothing more, and as I continued to take the 
caps from my pocket and fire them off he 
grew quite accustomed to the mild report. 
Indeed, he soon began to compose his 
nerves by nibbling at a bundle of green 
stuff which was lying on the ground before 
him. I had fired off about forty caps, and 
the worthy Joe, who stood about ten yards 
from me in an angle of the wall, saw no ob- 
jection to my pointing the muzzle of the gun 
at the end of his nose, which prominence 
was somewhat enlarged and gaily tinted, no 
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doubt in consequence of a too convivial dis- 
position and the insidiously low price of gin. 

From the firing of what must have been 
the fortieth shot until the moment when I 
found myself in the arms of a neighbouring 
chemist I have no recollection. It appears 
that, as the continual dripping of water 
weareth away stones, so doth the continual 
firing of caps cause rust to be corrupted. 
From the evidence of an eye-witness to the 
explosion it would appear that I chanced to 
take a more deadly aim than usual at the 
nasal target of my faithful henchman. I 
am told that when the contact took place 
between the percussion-cap and the powder- 
magazine I ascended in rapid and winding 
form up to the glazed roof of the yard, and 
after breaking a skylight descended with 
equal rapidity. Fortunately for myself I 
landed on a bed of straw, otherwise this story 
would never have been written. 

Joe went into the hospital with the side of 
his head nearly blown off. His nose came 
out at the back of his ear, while his hair and 
whisker on one side of his face never grew 
again to the day of his death. ‘That sad 
event happened in a madhouse, but I hope 
that this was not entirely owing to my unfor- 
tunate experiment. 

The pony went with one bound, or per- 
haps was exploded, into the copper-house and 
tried to boil himself alive. The spring door 
of the copper-house having closed behind 
him, it was imagined for some time that he 
had been blown into space. He was extri- 
cated quite safely, but eventually died after a 
lingering illness from nervous shock and 
exhaustion. Lord X , after hearing of 
this occurrence, preferred to trust to Shanks’s 
pony to take him out shooting. 

In the good old times of which I am 
speaking an enormous business was done at 
the numerous fairs which were held all over 
England, buyers from all parts of the world 
attending. But now that means of transit 
are so rapid and convenient, fairs have nearly 
all died out, and the few which still struggle 
on are hardly worth visiting. 

To show what the demand was in those 
days for horses, I may mention that buyers 
used to go to Barnet and there meet the 
horses coming from the northern fairs on their 
way from London, so as to obtain first look. 

My father had several stories about his 
experiences at fairs, where he had plenty of 
opportunities of exercising his talent for 
practical jokes. On one occasion, from some 
cause or other, he arrived at Rugby for the 
fair one day late. On reaching the inn where 
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he always stayed, he was told by the 
landlady, with many regrets, that as 

he had not arrived in time she had 

let the room he usually occupied, 

and that for love or money she 

could not find him a bed either in the house 
or out. The town was unusually full, and 
even the kitchen-table supplied an upper and 
a lower berth. 

What was to be done ? 

My father was a very old customer, and 
naturally the good-wife wished, if possible, to 
accommodate him. At last she said, “ Well, 
now, look here, Mr. Cox; there is an old 
gentleman from Coventry, in the ribbon 
trade, who is sleeping in the state bedroom.” 

This room was so called because a Royal 
person was supposed to have slept in it once 
upon a time, and the bed was of unusual size. 

“If you don’t mind,” she went on, “and 
Mr. So-and-so has no objection, perhaps you 
might have half his bed.” 

My father, thinking half a Royal couch 
better than no bed, readily consented, and 
the landlady went off to interview the old 
gentleman from Coventry, who finally 
acquiesced under pressure, only stipulating 
that my father should make no noise to 
disturb his early slumbers, as he always went 
to rest at nine o'clock. 

After spending a pleasant evening with all 
his friends in the coffee-room, where liberal 
libations of whisky and plentiful supplies 
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of cigars had put him into an uncommonly 
good humour, he found himself about twelve 


o'clock the last to go to bed. Indeed, he 
always boasted that wherever he went he was 
always the last to retire and the first to rise 
in the morning. 

At this moment the spirit moved him in 
the direction of a little fun. So he rang the 
bell for the chambermaid, who knew him 
well, and said, “Oh! Mary, I wish you 
would get a pan of coals” (a warming-pan) 
“and run it up my bed. I have had a long 
journey and feel a bit chilly to-night.” 

Away went Mary for the coals, and in a few 
moments passed the coffee-room door, where 
my father was waiting, candle in hand, to go 
upstairs. She was carrying a pan pretty nearly 
red-hot with coals she had taken from the 
kitchen fire. On arriving at the top of the 
stairs my father discovered that he had left 
his great-coat in the coffee-room with some 
papers of importance, so he said he must 
go down again and fetch it. He proposed to 
go down in the dark, but the girl, thinking he 
might not be able to find his way, said, “ You 
take the candle, sir; I can find my way in 
the dark as well as in the light.” Observe 
the artfulness of my father ! 
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On reaching the bedroom she made her 
way to the bed, undid the end, and vigorously 
pushed in the warming-pan. The old gentle- 
man from Coventry was peacefully enjoying 
the first sweet hours of his beauty sleep. I 
believe that he bounded up to the ceiling, 
uttering a cry so 
wild and weird that 
the unfortunate girl 
fell headlong down 
the stairs into my 
father’s arms, fol- 
lowed by the old 
gentleman, who 
came down six stairs 
at a time. Such 
was his mental per- 
turbation that he 
roundly declared he 
would never return 
to the haunted bed. 

He spent the rest 

of the night in an 
arm-chair of the Mh 
smoking-room, eee jt 
while my father Uy e 
slept in state upon Uf 

his ill-gotten couch. bf 

In attending fairs 
it is always import- 
ant to be out and 
about very early in 
the morning. One 
night all the people had re- 
tired to rest and my father 
was left alone, finishing his 
cigar and looking at the paper, 
when the boots, a_ regular 
country yokel, came into the 
coffee-room on some errand. 

Of course, my father had 

something to say to him, and 

soon elicited the fact that the 

unfortunate fellow was in a 

great state of mind over an un- F 
usually large and dirty collection 
of boots which he had to dry, clean, 
and polish by five o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Well,” said my father, “and how 
do you propose to get through such a formid- 
able job ?” 

“T dunno, master; it is almost beyond 
me. I s’pose I shall have to brush all the 
wet mud off first.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to tell me you 
don’t know better than that? Why on earth 
can’t you do as the boots all do in London? 
Put the lot in a tub or horse-trough and wash 
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them in the water with a broom. When you 
take them out they will be clean, and all 
you have to do is to put them in front of the 
fire with a little salt over them. They will 
be dry in half an hour and fit to take a rare 
polish.” The advice was speedily acted upon. 
About forty pairs 
of boots went 
into the horse- 
trough and were 
well stirred up 
with the broom. 
Need -I say what 
happened next day 
at five o’clock, or 
describe the lan- 
guage which was 
used when all the 
early risers called 
for their boots and 
tried to get them 
on? 

My father had 
the fair all to him- 
self that morning. 

On another occa- 
sion he received 
an order to find 
half-a-dozen __first- 
class grey carriage 
horses for a foreign 
potentate. They 
were to be of great 
size and superb 
action—rather a 
difficult commission 
to execute. In 
due course he went 
to Horncastle Fair, 
where he had more 
than a dozen 
runners watching 
the roads to get 
the first offer of 
any likely horse on 
its way to the fair. 
The first day was a 
Saturday, and my 
father saw a very 
beautiful grey horse 
come in, led by a groom, who said his 
master would not arrive in Horncastle until 
the following day. 

My father was so delighted with the 
appearance of the horse that he said to 
his runner, “ Now, you stay with this horse. 
Never leave him for a moment till the owner 
arrives, and no matter where I am you come 
and fetch me immediately.” 
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The following day, Sunday, my father went 
as usual with all the other leading dealers to 
church. Imagine his horror when in the 
middle of the Litany he heard someone 
behind him trying to attract his attention 
by whistling. Looking round he saw the 
wretched runner wildly gesticulating and 
heard a loud stage-whisper :— 

“Come on out, sir, come out; the owner 
of the grey horse has just arrived.” 

A shake of the head and a look of wither- 
ing reproof dispatched the unseemly intruder 
until after the service. 

My father was an acknowledged and excel- 
lent judge of all kinds of horses, cart-horses 
included, and he was often invited to act 
as one of the judges at agricultural shows. 
On one occasion, when he was judging some- 
where in the West of England, he was annoyed 
by an exceedingly rude, uncouth exhibitor, 
who made some very unpleasant remarks 
because his horse did not take a prize. In 
the evening there was a dinner at which 
the health of the judges was proposed. 
Speaking in reply he expressed his regret 
at the disappointment which had _ evidently 
been occasioned to a certain gentleman 
because his horse had not been awarded a 
prize. My father begged to assure him that 
the only reason why he had not received a 
prize was that there had been no class in the 
programme for such horses as his. 

The disappointed gentleman jumped up 
at once and inquired eagerly, “ Pray, sir, may 
I ask in what class you consider my horse 
should have competed, with a probability of 
success ?” 

“With pleasure, sir,” replied the old 

governor. “If there had been a class for 
the worst horses your county could produce, 
most assuredly yours would have taken the 
prize.” 
This reminds me of a gentleman who rode 
his horse into the courtyard of the inn at a 
country town. As he gave it up to the ostler, 
that worthy remarked, “I can see that you 
have bred this animal yourself, sir.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” replied the owner, 
“I did. But I don’t understand how you 
came to jump to such a conclusion.” 

“Well, sir,” repl ed the ostler, “I felt sure 
you must have bred him, because no living 
man in his senses would ever have dreamed 
of buying such a brute.” 

Among the many strange experiences 
which have come before me in my long 
acquaintance with the noble animal, I can 
remember none more curious and alarming 
than the following. It was the case of a 


horse going suddenly stark, staring, raving 
mad, and perhaps the reason why this 
horrid circumstance impressed itself so 
forcibly upon+me is because I happened 
to be on his back when the seizure took 
place. 

The late Lord Tollemache was well known 
to have the most beautiful chestnut horses in 
London. He bought many of them in 
Stamford Street, and on this occasion had 
just secured from us a very beautiful beast 
which was almost a thoroughbred. It was 
sent to St. James’s Square about noon, and a 
few hours later, much to our astonishment, 
he came to us in a great state of mind, say- 
ing that he had just discovered a very ugly 
open wound on the horse’s near hind joint. 
The coachman had not noticed it when the 
horse arrived, but the leg was swelling visibly, 
and the wound became more conspicuous 
every moment. It was altogether a mystery 
how it came there. 

His lordship thought so seriously of the 
matter that he proposed to lose a hundred 
pounds off the price given if we would take 
the animal back. 

This was accepted, and the horse was 
returned. 

The wound was certainly a very ugly and 
mysterious-looking one. It was on the out- 
side of the joint, not in the front, where he 
might possibly have injured it through slip- 
ping. What particularly struck our vet. was the 
horse’s extraordinary behaviour. He was put 
into a very large loose-box down at our farm at 
Stockwell (in fact, the very box that the noted 
Stockwell used to stand in), and, strange to 
say, he used to walk round and round this 
box almost continuously day and night, in 
no way disturbing the straw except in the 
particular track which he followed. His 
shoes and the stones were worn perfectly 
smooth and bright with the constant walking. 
Occasionally he would stop for an instant and 
snap at some imaginary object as a dog 
snaps at a fly. 

In course of time the wound healed, and 
after about four months the horse was again 
ready for sale. One afternoon, when I was 
down at the farm and had an hour to spare 
before keeping an appointment, I ordered a 
saddle and bridle for this horse, as I knew he 
was very agreeable to ride. I had been on 
his back for perhaps half an hour, trotting and 
cantering about, and was letting him walk 
quietly round the field before taking him in, 


‘ when, without a moment’s warning, he com- 


menced to shriek and scream as I never 
heard any animal do in my life before. He 
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plunged, ‘he reared, he kicked, he went round 
and round like a teetotum, screaming all the 
time as though possessed by twenty thousand 
demons. 

So violent was his temper and so quick 
were all these evo- 
lutions that I had 
not time to fall off 
or to throw myself 
off, as I should cer- 
tainly have done had 
it been possible. I 
slipped my hand 
down close to his 
bit and tried to pull 
his head round in 
order to give me a 
second to make my 
escape, but it was 
no use. He kicked 
both his hind shoes 
off, and then with one shriek, too 
unearthly to describe, gave a tre- 
mendous bound into the air, set 
his neck as stiff as a poker, and 
went off at racing pace. He never 
looked where he was going, and 
the result was that he rushed full 
speed into the end of some old 
wooden sheds at the extreme 
corner of a twenty-acre field. 

Of course, he came over backwards 
in the fall, but fortunately for me I was 
not hurt, and I contrived to hold on 
to the bridle. He continued to make 
the most awful cries, which by this time 
had attracted the attention of the men 
in the stables. They came running to 
my assistance, and very glad I was to see 
them, for all I had been able to do 
was to keep hitting him over the head with a 
stick so as to prevent him from jumping 
upon me. At last he was conducted, scream- 
ing as though he were being burnt alive, back 
into the large box he originally occupied. 
To show to some extent what his violence 
was, I may mention that it was impossible to 
get the saddle off him or even the bridle, 
which was now bent and broken out of all 
shape. 

When left to himself he galloped round 
and round the box as hard as he could go, 
knocking himself about, poor beast, in the 
most frightful manner. All the first vets. in 
London came to see him, as the case was 
such an extraordinary one. 

He used to have hay thrown into his box, 
and he would perhaps stop for an instant to 
take a mouthful. Then off he would go 
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again, rushing full tilt against the wall and 
knocking himself over, then up and off again 
and down again unceasingly, until at last, 
after everything had been tried, we had to 
have him shot. 


“HE GAVE A TREMENDOUS BOUND INTO THE AIR.” 


His head went to the Royal Veterinary 
College. It was always thought that the 
wound in his hind joint must have come 
from the bite of a mad dog on his way from 
Stamford Street to Lord Tollemache’s stables. 
Indeed, the men who delivered the horse had 
some vague remembrance of a dog jumping 
about and barking at the horse on West- 
minster Bridge. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
where vicious English horses will kick you 
when you approach them in their stall, foreign 
horses do not resort to this expedient as 
a proof of their displeasure, but quietly and 
methodically squeeze the life out of you. 

I remember a horse in my stud in Stam- 
ford Street that was possessed of this par- 
ticular manner of showing resentment. 

One day about lunch-time a gentleman 
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about four feet ten inches high, and as large 
round as the average water-butt, called and 
asked me for a harness horse of a particular 
size. We walked through the stables, and I 
pointed out this particular horse as likely to 
suit my small, round customer. He remarked 
that he thought 
the animal was 
taller than he 
required. 

“No,”’ said 
I, “he is not 
nearly so tall as 
he looks. The 
flooring of the 
stalls is much 
higher than 
where we are 
standing, so that 
the appearance 
of the horse’s 
height is some- 
what decep- 
tive. If you will 
walk up and 
stand beside 
him you will be 
able to judge 
much better.” 

For the mo- 
ment I had 
quite forgotten 
the warning I 
had so fre- 
quently received 
as to the un- 
comfortable 
habits of the 
animal. So we 
walked up to 
his side in the 
stall. 

Then at once 
the truth dawned upon me, for I saw the 
horse gradually fixing his feet against the 
opposite side of the stall and bringing the 
weight of his body upon us. 

Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, 
so I quickly located myself in the manger, 
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whilst my corpulent client, in ignorance of 
what was in store for him, was giving the 
animal gentle pats and telling him to keep 
away. He might just as well have remon- 
strated with an avalanche ; gently but surely 
the mountain was falling upon him, and at 
last it came. 

Here was a 
treat this horse 
had evidently 
not enjoyed for 
years, and the 
old oak posts 
of the stall 
fairly groaned 
with the strain. 
I shouted and 
yelled for 
assistance, but 
when help 
arrived it was 
too late, as all 
the squeezing 
that could be 
done had been 
got out of 
this poor fel- 
low.. His eyes 
were protruding 
from their 
sockets, his 
mouth = gaped, 
his tongue lolled 
out, his hair 
stood on end, 
not a sound of 
a voice was left 
in him. 

At last he was 
rescued from 
his perilous posi- 
tion, and I be- 
held a. tall, thin 
man with his trousers half-way up his legs. 
He marched out of the yard with giant strides, 
never uttering a word. This was the first 
and last time I saw him, and I have often 
wondered whether his oldest friends re- 
cognised him after that fond embrace. 
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HEN mine host of the Golden 
f Eagle took the visitors’ book 
to a foreigner lately arrived by 
diligence in the little capital of 
the Principality of Wartburg 
Hochstein, the new-comer, in a 
flourishing hand, described himself as Robert 
O’Donnel, gentleman, aged twenty-eight ; 
and when the innkeeper, curious to know his 
guest’s history, made discreet inquiries, he 
added to these brief facts the information 
that he travelled through Germany in 
pursuit of artistic emotion, had visited 
the galleries of Dresden and Berlin, and 
now, on his way to Munich and Italy, 
proposed in the town of Wartburg to 
sort his ideas and bring his journal up to 
date. For in those early years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign no person of culture went 
abroad without a copious note-book ; and 
Mr. O’Donnel had already covered a vast 
number of pages with the ecstasies occa- 
sioned in his enthusiastic bosom by the 
palaces of Potsdam, the Madonna Sistina, 
the castles of the Rhine ; and for his own 
edification had added thereto sundry philo- 
sophic reflections and poetical ideas. 

He was a handsome man, with a florid 
complexion, white teeth, and bold eyes ; the 
Byronic frenzy still reigned supreme, and his 


hair was worn in admired but careful dis- 
Vol. xxviii.—36. 





order ; of his whiskers he was inordinately 
vain. His dress, flamboyant even for those 
days, when young bloods sought systematically 
to astound the vulgar, excited a flattering 
attention ; his loose collar exhibited the fine 
contour of his neck, his satin stock con- 
trasted vehemently with the extravagance of 
his waistcoat, and his tall hat was worn with 
a rakish swagger achieved by none but him. 
The innkeeper thought him a surprising 
creature, but was charmed by the assurance 
with which in a rich brogue he discoursed 
fluently in abominable German ; and his good- 
humoured, gallant ease made the German 
suspect that he must be some English 
nobleman of great wealth, till Mr. O’Donnel 
assured him he was greater than that, bedad, 
for he was an Irish gentleman in whose 
veins ran the blood of innumerable kings. 
It never occurred to him to add that his 
family had fallen upon evil days, and the 
five notes in his pocket-book formed the 
entire capital of this scion of an ancient race. 

For many years Mr. O’Donnel had lived 
adventurously on his wits, turning his quick 
intelligence to whatever offered the chance of 
honest gain; he had taught ignorant boys 
Latin, played the grave-digger in “ Hamlet,” 
written for booksellers, gambled, enjoyed 
every minute of his life; and now, having 
by lucky chance made a hundred pounds by 
backing an outsider, was carrying out an old- 
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cherished dream to visit the romantic lands 
whereon his fancy had so long battened. 
His good spirits had borne him through 
many vicissitudes, his sense of honour had 
kept him, even in the direst straits, from any 
action unbecoming his Royal forebears, and 
his charm of manner had secured him a 
multitude of friends from whom, at an ex- 
tremity, he could always borrow a guinea. 

Things looked brighter for him in London 
at last, and it seemed possible that he could 
attain a position of some ease ; but a life of 
humdrum prosperity was the last to attract 
him, and no sooner had he this round sum 
in his pocket than he flung his prospects to 
the wind, and with “ Virgil” in one pocket 
and “Childe Harold” in the other set out 
on a tour of adventure. He reckoned that 
his money would last till he came to Rome, 
where he had friends and could wait till 
something happened; there perhaps some 
cardinal might want a secretary, a war would 
break out wherein volunteers were needed, 
an expedition might be formed to discover 
the North Pole, some nobleman might 
desire a tutor for his son. Anyhow, the 
future must look after itself; Mr. O’Donnel 
could only attend to the present. 

The day after his arrival at Wartburg 
he set out to visit the castle, celebrated for 
its romantic history and its dungeons; he 
observed everything with eager eyes, and 
afterwards, wandering in the princely forest, 
his imagination all aflame, invented thrilling 
adventures wherein he, a gallant hero, 
rescued from those dark walls fair damsels in 
distress. 

Suddenly he saw coming towards him a 
young girl on horseback, at terrific speed. 
She pulled the reins with all her might, 
obviously terrified, but with no effect ; and 
he saw that she had entirely lost control 
over the steed she rode. Mr. O’Donnel 
was strong in the arm and brave; he flung 
himself in the way, seized the bridle, for 
some yards was dragged along, but succeeded 
eventually in stopping the horse. The lady 
slipped from the saddle and fainted in his 
arms ; he was sufficiently versed in the litera- 
ture of the day to know how to revive her, 
and, carrying her to the neighbouring 
brook, bathed her temples with cold water. 
Presently she opened her eyes, smiled gently, 
and blushed. 

“T think you’ve 
murmured. 

“ Madam, for that I would willingly have 
given mine own,” he replied, gallantly. 

But before the conversation could proceed 


saved my life,” she 
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an older lady and two gentlemen cantered 
up, dismounted quickly, and surrounded the 
fair equestrian with anxious demands. 

“T’m not hurt, I’m not frightened,” she 
said. “This gentleman came to my rescue.” 

The elder woman thanked him elaborately, 
and one of the gentlemen stepped forward, a 
wizened man with a skin of parchment. 

“Sir, allow me to present myself—Count 
Peter von Graban.” 

“* My name is Robert O’Donnel, your very 
humble servant.” 

“You have done an inestimable service to 
her Serene Highness the Princess Mary of 
Wartburg-Hochstein.” : 

Mr. O’Donnel swept the ground with his 
tall hat, and the girl, with a smile, held out 
her hand. 

“ How can I thank you ?” 

He kissed the proffered hand and placed 
his own on his heart. 

“ Madam, it is I who owe you thanks.” 


II. 


A Few hours later Mr. O’Donnel was 
writing in his journal a glowing account of 
the whole affair, with such information as 
he had gathered concerning the Hereditary 
Prince whose daughter he had so roman- 
tically assisted. It appeared that John- 
Adolphus of Wartburg-Hochstein was a 
most despotic ruler, and Mr. O’Donnel’s 
liberal soul revolted against the accounts of 
his tyranny; feared by all that came in 
contact with him, seldom seen to smile, he 
rarely spoke save to command. He seemed 
altogether a person of few amenities. Mr. 
O’Donnel drew a flowery picture of this 
martinet chastising his people with scorpions, 
of the constant terror wherein they lived, 
and asked in flowing periods when the spirit 
of liberty would awake these sluggard 
Teutons to a sense of the nobility of man. 

There was a knock at the door and the 
innkeeper, with wondering visage, announced 
that the Court Chamberlain, Count Peter von 
Graban, desired to see him. 

“Show him in,” said Mr. O’Donnel. 

“I am commanded by his Serene 
Highness to thank you for the service you 
rendered the Princess this morning and to 
give you this small return.” 

The little old man produced a pocket-book 
and counted a number of bank-notes. 

“In English money you will find it 
amounts to fifty pounds.” 

Mr. O’Donnel reddened to the very roots 
of his hair, for such an insult had never been 
offered him before; then grew extremely 
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pale. He paused for one moment to consider 
his reply. 

“T beg you to tender my most respectful 
thanks to his Serene Highness. I am 
extremely grateful for this mark of his favour. 












“THE OLD MAN PRODUCED A POCKET-BOOK AND 
COUNTED A NUMBER OF BANK-NOTES.” 


At the same time, may I ask you whether 
there is not in the town some charity in 
which the Princess is interested ?” 

“Certainly. The orphanage for daughters 
of poor noblemen is under her special 
protection.” 

“Then perhaps she will permit me to 
subscribe to so admirable an object this sum, 
and to add thereto another fifty pounds of 
my own.” 

Mr. O’Donnel unlocked his box, took out 
his five English notes, and gravely handed 
the whole to the astonished Chamberlain 

“You will be so good as to see to this 
matter for me.” 

“ But, sir, I do not know what the Prince 
will say to such a proceeding. You still 
leave his Serene Highness under a great 
obligation to you.” 

Mr. O’Donnel raised himself to his full 
height and struck a magnificent gesture. 

“Sir, King William IV., before he 
ascended the throne, once borrowed a 
guinea from your humble servant and never 
repaid it. I shall be charmed to add the 
name of your master to the Sovereigns in 
my debt.” 

“The Prince will never permit it.” 
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“Then let her Serene Highness his 
daughter give me the glove which I had 
the honour to touch with my lips this morn- 
ing, and I shall feel myself amply repaid.” 

The Court Chamberlain stared at him 
with helpless amazement ; in his long 
experience he had never come across anyone 
whose manner was so magnificent, whose 
glance was so haughty, and whose German 
so imperfect. 

“But you don’t 
know what sort of a 
man the Prince is. 
If I go back to him 
with such a message, 
he’s capable of hit- 
ting me with his rid- 
ing-whip. He'll look 
upon this reply as an 
insult—his temper is 
ungovernable. I 
won’t answer for the 
consequences to 
yourself.” 

Then Mr. O’Don- 
nel held his tongue 
no longer. 

“And how dare 
he insult me! Who 
does he think I am 
that he should send 
me fifty pounds as though I were a lackey? 
Go, sir, and tell your master that he must 
have the soul of a flunkey to use an Irish 
gentleman with such indignity.” 

Mr. O’Donnel flung open the door, and 
the Count Peter von Graban was so taken 
aback that, without another word, he walked 
out. Then the Irishman rubbed his hands. 

“ Robert, me boy, you acted with spirit,” 
he said to himself, contentedly. “I'm proud 
of ye.” 

But then he sat down to think, for his 
generosity, though apposite to the occasion, 
had left him—penniless. His wanderings 
in North Germany had cost half the sum at 
his disposal, and the fifty pounds he had just 
given away were all he had. He did not 
regret his munificence, but it forced upon 
him a_ hateful subject, the future; the 
most he could do was to get away decently 
from Wartburg, and then he must trust 
to luck. For one hour he was immensely 
despondent, but then an idea struck him; 
he would get as far as Baden, and then it 
was strange if he found no one from whom 
he could borrow ten guineas to try his luck 
at the tables. Already he saw a shining pile 
of gold in front of him, and, feeling that his 
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journey to Italy was after all assured, he went 
down to dinner in the highest spirits. The 
state of his finances was such that economy 
was entirely out of the question, and he 
ordered the innkeeper to bring the best 
bottle of wine in his cellar. The news of his 
adventure had quickly spread, and the various 
persons at the /ad/e dhdte were anxious to 
hear details ; but with a wave of the hand 
Mr. O’Donnel put them off, giving them to 
understand that it was his habit to stop run- 
away horses every day of his life. He had 
not finished dinner when the maid entered 
to say that the Chamberlain was again 
desirous to see him. 

“Will no one rid me of this pestilent 
fellow ?” cried Mr. O’Donnel, with irritation. 
“ Say that I’m dining, but shall be glad if he 
will drink a glass of wine with me.” 

The innkeeper, marvelling at his guest’s 
independent spirit, himself carried the 
message, and Count Peter walked in. 
Somewhat curtly he signified his desire to 
speak with the Irishman alone, and in a 
moment the pair were left to themselves. 
For a while he hesitated awkwardly, sipping 
the wine which Mr. O’Donnel insisted he 
should take. 


“You must wonder why I intrude myself 


? 


upon you again to-day,” he said at last, 
abruptly. 

“Not at all. I can quite understand that 
the pleasure of my company has drawn you 
hither.” 

The Count frowned, unused to such flip- 
pancy, and irritably drummed the table with 
his fingers. 

“T am the bearer of an apology. His 
Serene Highness commands me to express 
his regrets and my own for the insult that 
was offered you.” 

Mr. O’Donnel nodded. 

“ Was he in a passion ?” 

“The saints preserve us!” cried the old 
man, throwing up his hands. “He raged 
and stormed and fumed. You don’t know 
what a man he is; he was within an ace of 
having me arrested. . . . He wishes to know 
how he can acknowledge the great service 
you have done him.” 

“Let him do me the honour of dining 
with me to-morrow,” answered Mr. O’Donnel, 
without hesitation. 

“Are you mad, sir? Do you not know 
that John-Adolphus is the proudest prince in 
Germany ? He would no more eat with you 
in an inn than—than y 

The Chamberlain sought for some mon- 
strous comparison, but found nothing. He 
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repeated that such a thing was impossible ; 
the Prince would look upon the invitation as 
the height of impudence ; he might very well 
cause the Irishman to be conducted across 
the frontier. 

“Which would certainly save the expense 
of the diligence,” interrupted Mr. O’Donnel, 
with a smile. 

The Count reasoned, argued, persuaded, 
but the other was immovable. He wanted 
nothing on this earth save the company at 
dinner of his Serene Highness Prince John- 
Adolphus of Wartburg-Hochstein. At length 
the Chamberlain departed, saying, grimly, 
that the answer would be brought next day 
by a troop of soldiers. Mr. O’Donnel 
shrugged his shoulders, and presently going 
out composed the first verses of a ballad 
suggested by the dungeons of Wartburg- 
Hochstein. In the morning an equerry 
brought the reply that his Serene Highness 
would be pleased to dine with Mr. O’Donnel 
that afternoon. Ill 


Mr. O’DonneEL told his landlord that he 
expected a distinguished person to dinner, 
and himself went to the cellar to choose 
the wines that pleased him. He inter- 
viewed the cook, and impressed her 
vastly by the subtlety of his knowledge. 
He was something of an artist in culin- 
ary affairs, and with his own hands pre- 
pared a dish which the greatest epicures 
of London had pronounced incomparable. 
At the appointed hour, to the innkeeper’s 
confusion and amazement, the Prince him- 
self drove up in full uniform, blazing with 
decorations. He was a huge man, with grey 
hair and a grey moustache, with bushy eye- 
brows and scowling eyes. He gave the 
impression of imperious temper and of 
violent disposition. Mr. O’Donnel received 
him with courteous ease, and, as though he 
had known him for years, led him into the 
private room made ready for their meal. 

“T thought you wanted to show me off at 
the sable a’héte,” said the Prince, grimly. 

“By no means. Had it been possible I 
should have begged you to come incognito.” 

They sat down and dinner was served. 
Mr. O’Donnel was always good company, 
but on this occasion he surpassed himself ; 
he was humorous, ‘fantastical, witty; he 
would have kept a whole table in a roar of 
laughter, but the Prince never smiled. He 
watched his companion gravely, apparently 
indifferent both to the brilliant conversation 
and the excellent dinner. Still Mr. O’Donnel 
was not put out of countenance, and exerted 
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himself to amuse and divert his Royal 
guest. At last the Prince rose to his feet. 

“ Now we are quits,” he said. 

“On the contrary, I am eternally your 
debtor for the entertainment you have given 
me in these two hours.” 

The Prince looked at him grimly, and 
perhaps the shadow of a smile twinkled 
behind his heavy eyebrows ; but he said 


“t AM ETERNALLY YOUR DEBTOR FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT YOU HAVE GIVEN ME.” 


nothing, and turning to the door ordered his 
carriage. 
“I do not understand you,” he said, as he 


stepped in. “What have you gained by 
this ?” 

“The pleasure of a brief acquaintance 
with your Serene Highness.” 

The Prince grunted fiercely and drove off. 
Mr. O’Donnel went to his room, flung him- 
self on the bed, and cried: “ Now, how the 
deuce am I going to pay the bill ?” 

Somewhat ruefully he counted the loose 
change in his pocket, which formed the entire 
capital at his command. Nothing was left 
but to pawn his ring, which he valued 
immensely, since it was a present from the 
great Count d’Orsay, and when it grew dark 
he set out to find a jeweller. On second 
thoughts, considering it unlikely that he 
would ever again set foot in this unlucky 
town, Mr. O’Donnel offered it for sale, and 
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though the man was willing to give but half 
its value he had not the face to haggle. The 
sum suggested was large enough to get him 
safely to Baden, and he accepted thankfully. 
Next morning he paid his bill and set out 
with the diligence. 

Mr. O’Donnel, light of heart once more, 
observed the scenery with as much enthu- 
siasm as though there were no uncertainty 
about his dinner 
on the following 
day. At the fron- 
tier horses for the 
second time were 
changed and, 
somewhat to the 
passengers’ sur- 
prise, passports 
demanded. An 
officer _ carefully 
examined the 
Irishman’s and 
looked at him with 
great suspicion. 

“ Have you any 
fault to find with 
this important 
document ?” 

“You did not 
have it visé when 
you arrived at 
Wartburg.” 

“Upon my soul 
I had better things 
to do than to 
trouble myself 
with needless for- 
malities.” 

“T can’t allow you to leave the Principality. 
You must go back to Wartburg.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” cried Mr. 
O’Donnel, in a fury. “I shall do no such 
thing, and I’ll see you—further.” 

The officer briefly motioned to his men, 
and before the other knew what they were 
about he found himself seized and pinioned. 
He struggled with all his might, but they 
had taken him unawares and he was help- 
less; he could only vent his wrath in a 
copious flow of language, and he expressed 
himself with a force and vigour which would 
have astonished a Billingsgate fishwife. The 
officer was entirely indifferent, and ordered 
him to be taken into a room of the inn at 
which the diligence had stopped till a 
carriage could be got ready to take him 
back to Wartburg. In half an hour all 
arrangements were complete, and Mr. 
O’Donnel, fuming and mystified, found him- 
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self traversing the country he had admired 
during the day. 

“Will you undo my arms?” he asked, 
savagely. “If I’ve got to spend the night 
in this jolting carriage I may as well make 
myself as comfortable as possible.” 

This was accordingly done, and Mr. 
O’Donnel, having come to the conclusion 
that he had been arrested by some mistake 
which would be explained as soon as he got 
to Wartburg, soon recovered his equanimity. 
He was in search of adventure, and here was 
one which would make an admirable story 
for his friends in London ; he began already 
to surround it with humorous details. So 
passed the night, and in the morning the 
carriage seemed to ascend a steep hill, and 
it flashed across the Irishman’s mind that he 
was being taken to the castle of Wartburg. 
He chuckled when he thought of meeting 
the Prince again under such different cir- 
cumstances. The carriage stopped. 

“Now I must blindfold you,” said the 
officer. 

“What ridiculous folly is this?” cried 
Mr. O’Donnel, losing his temper again. 
“T’ve never been treated so ignominiously 
in my life. I shouldn’t like to stand in your 
shoes when I tell the Prince how you have 
used me.” 

“Everything that has 
happened .to you is by 
express command of his 
Serene Highness.” 

The Irishman was too 
staggered by this to 
answer, and _ helplessly 
allowed his eyes to be 
bandaged. He was 
led along passages, 
through courtyards, down 
stairs, till a greater 
chill told him he was 
underground. The 
handkerchief was _ re- 
moved, and with a cry 
Mr. O’Donnel saw he 
was in one of those 
historic dungeons which 
two days before had so 
excited his romantic 
fancy. 

“Upon my soul,” he 
cried, “this is beyond a 
joke.” 


IV. 
WitH creaking of locks 
and drawing of rusty 
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bolts the heavy door was closed and the 
Irishman was left in absolute darkness ; fora 
while he could see nothing, and it seemed to 
him the dungeon was darker than the darkest 
night he had ever known. But presently 
through a narrow chink he discerned a faint 
glimmer of light, and, his eyes growing used 
to the obscurity, he saw that he was in a 
small chamber with stone walls, slimy and 
wet. In one corner was a plank bed, and 
opposite the light was dimly seen a crucifix. 
He started when something crossed his 
foot, and with beating heart recognised the 
scampering of rats. Beside this, all that 
broke the oppressive silence was a continual 
drip, drip, as water fell slowly from the damp 
roof. 

Mr. O’Donnel sat. on the bed to think 
what this might mean; the whole thing 
was so improbable that he was utterly 
dumfounded ; a hundred explanations ran 
through his mind, but each seemed absurd. 
He passed from amazement to despondency, 
from terror to rage. At last, growing despe- 
rately hungry, he made the tour of his cell, 
and discovered in a recess a jug of water and 
some coarse black bread. This assuaged his 
hunger, but scarcely his passion, and the more 
he thought of what had happened the more 
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indignant he grew. Then he heard sounds ; 
the door was ponderously unlocked and two 
soldiers entered with candles, which they set 
on a ledge, thus illuminating for the prisoner’s 
edification all the discomfort of that place. 
They retired, and in a moment there appeared 
—John - Adolphus, Hereditary Prince of 
Wartburg-Hochstein. 

“Good morning, my friend,” he said, coolly. 
“T hope you’ve made yourself at home.” 

For an instant Mr. O’Donnel was too 
much taken aback to reply, but, recovering 
himself, broke forthwith into an indignant 
harangue, wherein he threatened the Prince 
with the most horrid revenge, and demanded 
explanations for the infamous treatment to 
which he had _ been subjected. John- 
Adolphus shrugged his shoulders. 

“You entertained me so well that I desired 
to continue our acquaintance. It seemed 
the only way to gain once more the pleasure 
of your conversation was to arrest you before 
you crossed the frontier.” 

“ But I will never suffer such an indignity. 
I will appeal to the English Ambassador, 
and you shall learn what it means to trifle 
with the liberty of an English subject.” 

“Nonsense, my dear sir. It will never get 
to the ears of your Ambassador that I have 
taken you prisoner. I can detain you for 
thirty years without the smallest risk to 
myself.” 

“* My disappearance will be remarked and 
commented upon.” 

“T doubt it. I can scarcely think anyone 
will much trouble himself with the where- 
abouts of an obscure Irishman who travels 
with ten thalers in his pocket.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“You forget that you were searched. 
Your luggage was examined, and I arrived at 
the conclusion that you were nearly penniless. 
By the way, that was a singularly unflattering 
description you drew of me in your journal 
—and somewhat treasonable to boot.” 

“Treasonable it may have been,” returned 
Mr. O’Donnel, “but by all the saints of 
Heaven it was not unflattering.” 

“T am anxious to know why you gave your 
entire fortune to a charitable institution and 
then sold your ring to pay for my dinner.” 

With a grim smile the Prince held out his 
hand, on the little finger of which Mr. 
O’Donnel observed the ring which two days 
before he had left with the jeweller. He was 
about to burst out again angrily when the 
twinkling eyes of the Prince suggested to him 
that the whole thing was an_ elaborate 
practical joke. 
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“Upon my soul,” he cried, “your Serene 
Highness has the oddest sense of humour 
that ever I saw.” 

The Prince chuckled : it was the first time 
Mr. O’Donnel had seen in him any signs of 
amusement. 

“You had your little jest with me, Mr. 
O’Donnel — you must not mind if I have 
mine. I could not resist the temptation to 
see how you would like the dungeons about 
which you raved so poetically when you only 
knew them from the outside. Let us make 
friends and go to our dinner, which is just 
now ready.” 

“‘ Faith, I shall be able to do justice to it,” 
answered the other, still very sore, but deter- 
mined to make the best of things, “for your 
prison fare is not calculated to stay a man’s 
appetite.” 

It seemed like a story from the “ Arabian 
Nights” when Mr. O’Donnel found himself 
half an hour later seated at table between 
John-Adolphus and his daughter the Princess 
Mary. The Prince was quite a different 
creature from the sullen, haughty officer who 
came to the Golden Eagle, and evidently 
could enjoy a joke as well as any man. The 
Irishman, flushed with wine, finding his 
audience appreciative, gave of his best, and 
poured forth the full stream of his rollicking 
fun ; there was no restraint to his audacity, 
to the quaint turns of his humour, to his 
boisterous anecdote. The Prince and his 
daughter held their sides with laughter. 
Tears streamed from their eyes, and the 
grim stone walls of Wartburg had not for 
years heard such loud hilarity. 

But with his spirits Mr. O’Donnel had 
recovered his sense of the effective ; he knew 
his success was unparalleled, and he did not 
mean to spoil it by lingering on the scene of 
his triumph. Admirable actor as he was, 
he knew the value of a striking exit. No 
sooner was dinner ended than he rose to his 
feet. 

“Tt grows late, and I must reach Baden 
quickly. Have I your Serene Highness’s 
permission to retire ?” 

“To-night?” cried the Prince. “Of 
course, if you wish it, I say nothing ; but is 
there not something I can do before you go 
to show my appreciation of your wit and 
good-humour ?” 

“Certainly,” returned Mr. O’Donnel, 
promptly. “Your Serene Highness re- 
members that my means are small. If the 
carriage that brought me back here may 
take me again to the frontier you will over- 
whelm me with benefits.” 
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“But you have no money at all. Surely 
now you will accept something from me?” 

“The saints preserve me!” cried Mr. 
O’Donnel, with a wave of the hand. “ Have 
you more charities that you want to benefit ?” 

The Prince shook his head, more mystified 
than ever by this eccentricity. He could not 
understand that to the Irishman, rollicking 
and romantic, featherbrained and heroic, a 
fine phrase or a striking attitude was more 
than all the treasure of this world. At length 
he had a sensible idea. 

“ Mr. O’Donnel, I am going to keep this 
ring with which you paid for my dinner. In 
return I crave your acceptance of mine.” 

He took a splendid diamond from his 
finger. 

“ But beside this mine is quite worthless,” 
cried Mr. O’Donnel. 
“ Pray take it. 
when next you 
entertain Royal 
personages at 

dinner.” 

Mr. O’Donnel 
hesitated no 
longer, but with 
profuse thanks 
slipped the ring 
on his finger. 
Then the Prin- 
cess stepped 
forward. 

“T, too, have 
a present for you. 

I wish you to 
keep it in remem- 
brance of the 


You may find it useful 
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service you did me. It is of no value 
at all.” 

She handed him the glove which he had 
before gallantly asked for. 

“On the contrary,” he said. “It is ten 
times more valuable than the ring, for you 
have worn it.” 

He bent down and kissed her hand. The 
carriage was at the door, and waiting only to 
launch one parting jest Mr. O’Donnel took 
advantage of their laughter to bow and retire. 
From the window, laughing still, the Prince 
and his daughter watched him drive out into 
the night, with ten thalers in his pocket and 
on his hand a ring worth two hundred 
pounds. 

“Is he a mountebank or is he a hero?” 
she asked. “I’ve never met such a 
man.” 

“English and Irish, they’re all mad,” 

answered John- 
Adolphus; 
“that’s why they 
conquer the 
world.” 

Meanwhile, 
Mr. O’Donnel, 
immensely 
pleased with 
himself, without 
a thought of 
the difficult 
future, com- 
posed himself 
to sleep as com- 
fortably as 
though he lay on 
a feather bed. 


‘‘ HE BENT DOWN AND KISSED HER HAND.” 





A Comparison of the Personnel of the House of Commons 
Now and Twenty-five Years Ago. 


A SYMPOSIUM 


CHARLES DILKE, 

Bart., savs : 

I cannot write at 
length on the interest- 
ing topic which you 
name, being too busy 
with other work, but am 
very glad to repeat a 
statement which I have 
frequently made 
namely, that I agree 
with Mr. Gladstone, 
whose experience went 
back, of course, infinitely 
farther, and who said 
that the standard of 
ability of Parliament had 
constantly risen in his 
time. Since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement, and 
since his death, the same 
process has 


SIR 


at no time since I 
entered Parliament 
in 1868 has there 
been anything like 
the average of ability 
and of interest in 
public affairs which 
now distinguishes the 
House of Commons. 
If we refer to the 
Memoirs which give 
an inside view of 
what are supposed to 
have been thegreatest 
days of Parliament, 
when we had a body 
of orators and states- 
men in public life 
whose names are 
conspicuous beyond 
those of any such 
group who ever lived 
at one moment before 
orsince, we find some 
ground for doubting 
whether in anything 
except classic ora- 


continued with 


rapid development, and I am convinced that 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
From a Photo. by John Watkins, Parliament Street, W. 


even more 





tory Parliament is 
behind as compared 


Vol. xxviii.—37. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Gunn @ Stuart, Richmond. 


OLD MEMBERS. 


with the one moment 
that is picked out for 
contrast. At the begin- 
ning of the American 
War we find great names 
indeed. But, as I have 
seen groups composed 
of the greatest names in 
the athletic world easily 
defeated by younger men 
who had not, and who, 
oddly enough, never suc- 
ceeded in leaving, a great 
name, so I have my 
doubts as to what should 
be the true results of 
comparison between the 
present times and those 
which are thought the 
greatest. Lord North as 
a Prime Minister and 


Lord George Germain as Colonial Secretary 
were admittedly not great, and would not 


stand comparison 
with Prime Ministers 
and Colonial Secre 
taries of modern 
times. At a later date 
Pitt’s Administration 
had its seamy side ; 
and the conduct of 
Cabinets in connec- 
tion with the war with 
France may be at- 
tacked as fiercely as 
the conduct of Cabi- 
nets in connection 
with the preparation 
for and conduct of 
war in present days. 
1 will not pursue this 
theme, but will con- 
tent myself with the 
remark that among 
those younger men 
whose names are 
scoffed at now there 
may be those who are 


treading the thorny road 

Which leads, through toil 
and hate, to Fame’s 
serene abode. 
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MR. HENRY BROAD- 


HURST says : 

It was twenty-four 
years on the 2nd of 
April when I first 
became a member of 
the House of Com- 
mons. With the ex- 
ception of nearly two 
years I have been a 
member of it until 
now. During those 
two years I sat in 
the House of Lords 
as a member of a 
Royal Commission. 
The penalty for this 
promotion to high 
places was, in my 
case, a most severe 
and lengthy attack 
of influenza, the 
effects of which I 
have never wholly 
thrown off. For 
about six years be 
fore I was elected 
M.P. I enjoyed the 
great privilege of 
entrée to the Lobby 
by private entrance, 
and seldom missed 
a day’s attendance 


when the House was in Session. 
was granted to me in consequence of being 
secretary to the Trades 


Thedischarge of these 
secretarial duties 
brought me in almost 
constant contact with 
Ministers of the 
Crown of both poli 
tical parties and with 
the active members of 
both sides of the 
House, so that I have 
had a fair measure of 
experience of the 
House-—its personnel, 
its habits and man 
ners. Itis, of course, 
safer to indulge in free 
ex ression of opinion 
on those who then 
constituted the mem- 
bership than to in- 
dulge in unrestricted 
observation on those 
who now make up the 
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MR. HENRY BROADHURST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
From a Photo. by Henderson, King William Street. 
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Union Congress. 


MR. HENRY BROADHURST AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Mace 2 Mase, Cromer. 


human part of that 
great Parliamentary 
machine. Neither 
then nor now could 
I count a half-dozen 
men of whom one 
could fairly say one 
did not care for. Of 
character and tem- 
perament there is a 
good average variety, 
to a greater degree 
nowthan then. ‘They 
~I mean the days 
of twenty-five years 
back—were days of 
the dominance in 
debate of a compara- 
tively few men as 
compared with the 
present day. Mr. 
Gladstone over- 
topped all men on 
his side of the House, 
seconded by Mr. 
Bright, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Sir 
Henry (now Lord) 
James. On the 
other side there were 
Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Plunkett, 
Lord Randolph 


Churchill, and, at times, Sir Robert Peel. The 
ordinary rank-and-file men of the respective 
parties were nothing like so combative as the 


rank-and-file men of 
to-day. Neither had 
they the same amount 
of ability as effective 
debaters ; the compe- 
tition to catch the 
“ Speaker’s eye ” is, I 
should think, at least 
five to-day as against 
one at the former 
time. To-day the 
ordinary member has 
not to contend against 
the overpowering per- 
sonality in debate as 
he had in former days ; 
the debating power of 
the membership is 
more widely scattered, 
and the ability of the 
bulk is undoubtedly 
greater now than 
then. The amenities 
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of the House and 
its precincts are 
more democratic, 
with, I fear, a 
marked decrease in 
the measure of 
veneration for old 
members and their 
little indulgences, 
which certainly was 
a noticeable trait in 
the House in the 
years that are gone 
—or so it seems to 
me. 

I think there has 
grown up a ten- 
dency to gossip in 
groups to a greater 
extent than in the 
past, although com- 
mon fellowship on 
the whole is not 
markedly on the de- 
cline. I think the 
House contains a 
greater variety of 
knowledge to - day 
than it then did. 
There is scarcely a - —_—_—_—_—____ 

. . sh MR. J. T. AGG-GARDNER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
su bj ec t, science, From a Photo. by Abdullah Fréres, Constantinople. 
tongue, or nation 








lies before them ; 
all of them, I hope, 
animated with a 
desire to say the 
best that is in them 
at the altar of 
patriotism and to 
sacrifice self in the 
interest of their 
country’s welfare. 


MR. J. T. AGG- 
GARDNER says :— 
In attempting to 
compare the /er- 
sonnel of the Par- 
liament of 1874 
with that of the 
Parliament of 1904 
it is difficult for 
anyone who has sat 
in both Houses to 
avoid partiality. 
First impressions 
are generally the 
most favourable— 
just as our heroes 
of early life tran- 
scend those of later 
periods. To regard, 
therefore, one’s first 
Parliament as 


but has its expert in knowledge within the _ the best is only to obey a natural instinct. 
walls of Parliament ; and those who fortu- It may, however, be at once admitted that 
nately possess these gifts are free in placing there is one direction in which the present 


themselves and their 





knowledge at the ser- 
vice of their less 
fortunate fellow-mem- 
bers. Good comrade- 
ship is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of 
them as a whole. 
The working hours 
are fewer now than 
then, but they are 
more strenuously em- 
ployed, and the atten- 
dance of members is 
far greater and more 
regular, and the com- 
petition in many good 
ways is far keener. 
The lazy man had 
better times then. 
To-day the younger 
members are all press- 

Ing forward, some for oe - J. T. AGG-GARDNER AT THE ennenat on 
the great prize that From @ Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 








House of Commons 
excels its predecessor 
—that of solicitude 
for the personal com- 
fort and recreation of 
its members. For 
instance, in 1874 we 
had but a single 
smoking-room 

shared by visitors— 
and one chessboard. 
As an idea vaguely 
prevailed that to 
piay chess within the 
precincts of Parlia- 
ment was to commit 
a breach of privilege, 
this solitary chess- 
board was the private 
property of a member 
—-now in the Upper 
House — and lurked 
in concealment in 
the smoking - room. 
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There, through the kindness of its owner, it 
was a source of solace to many on weary 
evenings ; and I confess to having seen it — 
a small pocket chessboard—transported to 
the House itself, to relieve the tedium of 
debate by ministering to the solution and 
creation of chess problems. Now, perhaps 
in deference to sturdy democratic impulse, 
we have moved ahead. Chessboards, 
smoking-rooms, bath-rooms, dressing-rooms 
abound ; coiffeurs and typists, annunciators 
and telephones are supplied, to say nothing 
of private dining-rooms for ladies and elabo- 
rate arrangements for “ teas on the Terrace.” 
Such is the difference between the Spartan 
simplicity of 1874 and the democratic /uxe 
of the Parliament of to-day. 

But if in these directions the present 
House is in advance of its predecessor, the 
balance is redressed when the comparison 
touches matters which affect more closely 
the interior economy of Parliamentary life. 
Take, for example, the hours of public busi- 
ness, the arrangements for the conduct and 
conclusion of debates ; or even such com- 
parative trivialities as admission orders for 
strangers, and the practice of pairing. All 
these are incidents of Parliamentary life 
which affect its smoothness and comfort. In 
former days they were determined by common 
consent ; now they are governed by drastic 
regulations. In fact, herein lies much of 
the difference between the two periods under 
comparison. In the earlier period the House 
was swayed, and to a degree controlled, by 
sentiments of tradition and good feeling. 
Now, like our friend the Chinese labourer, 
its members are restrained by rules and 
ordinances. The House of Commons was 
then much as the House of Lords appears 
to be at present—an assembly in which in- 
convenient excesses are not provided against, 
because they are not expected to occur. 
To-day, however, it is otherwise. Incon- 
venient excesses may and do occur. Con- 
sider the case of the Parliamentary bore. 
He existed, of course, in 1874. But he then 
knew his proper place and his proper 
audience, and droned_ contentedly to 
empty benches during the dinner-hour, or, 
if he attempted a bolder flight, there was 
always as a remedy the pleasant pastime of 
a “count.” Now “counts” are little known, 
and when, as is too often the case, the “ bore ” 
struggles with the Leader of the House or the 
Leader of the Opposition for their privilege 
of winding up an important debate, he has 
either to be howled down or—to use a 
word as unpleasant as the deed—to be 
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“closured.” Here is evidence of incon- 
venient excesses and inconvenient remedies. 

To compare the orators of the two periods 
would be for obvious reasons a task even 
more delicate than difficult. There can be, 
however, nothing invidious in the suggestion 
that, from the point of view of oratory as 
distinct from debating, the Parliament which 
contained Disraeli, Gladstone, and Bright 
claims debating pre-eminence. But as re- 
gards power, with the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Chamberlain on one side, and Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. John 
Redmond on the other, it will be universally 
conceded that the present House is ex- 
ceptionally strong. 

It is somewhat singular that three con- 
spicuous orators of the House of Commons 
of 1874 are without seats in the present 
House, though still happily alive : Mr. David 
Plunket, now Lord Rathmore, whose 
graceful, finished style lives, no doubt, in 
the memory of colleagues of that day; Sir 
George Trevelyan, master of rhythmic sen- 
tences and flowing phrase ; and Sir Edward 
Clarke, whose maiden speech in the last year 
of the Disraeli Parliament not only com- 
pelled cheers from both sides of the House, 
but drew the startling and unwonted tribute 
of applause from the Strangers’ Gallery. If 
to these names are added those of Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
and Mr. Smythe the rhetorical supremacy 
of the House of Commons of 1874 may 
be asserted, not merely as a concession to 
the partiality of a natural instinct, but as 
a record of historical fact. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON 
“The House of Commons is not what it 
was in our day” is often said with a sigh by 
elderly men who look back with regret to 
the days when they belonged to that remark- 
able assembly. This, no doubt, is quite 
true. But then it should be remembered, in 
passing judgment on the relative merits of 
the past and present, that the House of 
Commons represents the British people, not 
of forty years ago, but of to-day. So very 
naturally it has undergone the same change 
that has passed over the people it represents. 
Therefore, those who look back thirty or 
forty years, and think those bygone times 
were pleasanter than the days in which we 
now live, very naturally consider the House 
of Commons as a deteriorated assembly, by 
no means coming up to the standard of the 
past. For my part I do not agree with this 
view, believing, as I do, that the world of 


says :— 
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the present is 
happier and 
pleasanter 
than the world 
of other days, 
and that the 
change has 
not been for 
the worse, but 
for the better. 

A question is 
often asked as 
to whether the 
art of oratory 
has_ declined. 
The correct 
answer to this 
question de- 
pends on what 
we understand 
oratory to 
mean. To my 
mind true ora- 
tory means 
clothing high 
thoughts in 
brilliant and 
attractive lan- 
guage. Apply- 
ing this defini- 
tion to the 
Parliamentary 
speakers of the pre- 
sent and the past, 
the great difference 
I see lies in the fact 
that orators now 
express their thought 
in a less ornate 
and stately fashion 
than was the custom 
in former times. 
Our forefathers 
clothed their per- 
sons in fine clothes 
and dressed out 
their thoughts to 
match. The 
rounded period, the 
apt quotation, the 
dignified utterance, 
the classic allusion, 
suited their dress. 
Both would be out 
of place to-day, 
when men live in a 
hurry, think in a 
hurry, and, if they 
desire to be listened 
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COLONEL SAUNDERSON AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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to, have to 
speak in a 
hurry. 

My high- 
water mark 
of Parliamen- 
tary oratory is 
John Bright. 
He was the 
best speaker 
of English I 
ever heard 
either in or 
out of Parlia- 
ment. After 
him I should 
place Mr. 
Gladstone, at 
his best. His 
great defect, 
to my mind, 
as an orator 
lay in the fact 
that he pos- 
sessed an un- 
bounded _ vo- 
cabulary, with 
which he so 
wrapped up 
his thoughts 
that they lost 
all shape and 

sharpness. His 
speeches always 
made me think of a 
man with a splendid 
figure so swaddled 
in clothes that all 
sense of the shape 
and muscularity 
was lost— Her- 
cules in a wadded 
ulster. Occasion- 
ally the spirit and 
power of the man 
burst through the 
verbal incubus. 
Then Mr. Gladstone 
was magnificent — 
but only then. 

By far the most 
interesting speaker I 
ever heard was Dis- 
raeli. There was a 
flavour of both 
mystery and the un- 
expected about him 
and his speeches 
which fascinated his 
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audience. Besides which, he was in a 
true sense of the word a child of the 
House of Commons — admired by both 
sides. 

I can accurately describe what appears. to 
me to constitute the great difference between 
the House of Commons of to-day and 
the House of Commons I remember 
nearly forty years ago. It is a much more 
free and easy assembly now than it was then. 
The old awe it used to exercise on its 
members has to a great extent vanished. 
New members are no longer so overwhelmed 
with trepidation when they address it for the 
first time, as used to be the case. They are 
no longer confronted by the shades of Pitt, 
Burke, or Canning, or the living presence 
of Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli. They 
appear to have learnt that what the House 
now expects of a member who addresses it 
is that he should know something of the sub- 
ject he is talking about, and that he should 
say it as clearly and shortly as he can. 

Life in the House of Commons is un- 
doubtedly, in my opinion, pleasanter and 
healthier than it used to be. All-night 
sittings are now almost a thing of the past. 
And those interminable divisions on adjourn- 


ments and reporting progress which used to 
keep the exhausted members tramping round 
the division lobbies are now but hideous 
memories. 

Who have we to thank for this happy 
change? Unquestionably the Irish Nationalist 


members. All the changes in our procedure 
which have tended so materially to our 
comfort we owe to them. I am afraid I 
cannot ascribe philanthropic motives to 
my Nationalist fellow-countrymen for thus 
bringing about the more easy working of 
the Parliamentary machine. Their avowed 
object was the direct opposite. 
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All these happy changes which have 
tended to make Parliamentary life bearable 
are the result of their efforts in a diametrically 
opposite direction. We ought to feel grate- 
ful to them all the same for the great, though 
involuntary, benefits they have conferred 
on all those engaged in Parliamentary life. 
Thus when members retire to their homes 
at the comfortable hour of twelve of the 
clock, instead of remaining in the House— 
as used to be so often the case in former 
times—a draggled and sleepy assembly, until 
four and five in the morning, they might 
bestow a kindly thought on the Irish 
members, who have often been described 
as the curse of the House of Commons, 
whereas they have proved themselves to be a 
blessing in disguise. 

One other change may be observed in 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the House—it is 
in the matter of hats. When I first entered 
Parliament a black hat was looked on as of 
first necessity. A member with a white hat 
was an object of grave suspicion,-always liable 
to be alluded to as “the honourable member 
with the white hat.” Now it is different ; 
hats of all kinds are to be seen—even caps 
have been worn. Yet, even in recent times, 
some members have been distinguished by 
the excellent quality and shininess of their 
head-gear. I remember one especially. It was 
a beautiful hat, always in the best condition. 
An Irish Nationalist member who sat for a 
London constituency belonged to it. It 
came to an untimely end, for, unfortunately, 
I sat on it—after which misfortune its beauty 
had quite departed. 

Believing, as I do, that my country is 
still fulfilling its great destiny in the world 
and is still on the rising grade, I have no 
fear for the House of Commons, which is its 
microcosm. 
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By E. 
I.—A VOICE IN 
I. 


La parlate d’amor, 

O cari fior, 

Recate i miei sospiri, 
Narrate i miei martiri, 
Ditele o cari fior—— 

Miss Bouverie ceased on the high note, as 
abruptly as string that snaps beneath the 
bow, and revolved with the music - stool, 
to catch but her echoes in the empty room. 
None had entered behind her back ; there 
was neither sound nor shadow in the deep 
veranda through the open door. But for the 
startled girl at the open piano, Mrs. Clark- 
son’s sanctum was precisely as Mrs. Clarkson 
had left it an hour before ; her own photo- 
graph, in as many modes, beamed from 
the usual number of ornamental frames ; 
there was nothing whatever to confirm a 
wild suspicion of the living lady’s untimely 
return. And yet either guilty conscience, 
or an ar as sensitive as it was true, had heard 
an unmistakable step outside. 

Hilda Bouverie lived to look magnificent 
when she sang, her fine frame drawn up to 
its last inch, her throat a pillar of pale coral, 
her mouth the perfect round, her teeth a 
noble relic of barbarism ; but sweeter she 
never was than in these days, or at this 
moment of them, as she sat with lips just 
parted and teeth just showing, in a simple 
summer frock of her own unaided making. 
Her eyes, of the one deep Tasmanian blue, 
were still open very wide, but no longer with 
the same apprehension ; for a step there was, 
but a step that jingled ; nor did they recognise 
the silhouette in top-boots which at length 
stood bowing on the threshold. 

“Please finish it!” prayed a voice that 
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Miss Bouverie liked in her turn ; but it was 
too much at ease for one entirely strange to 
her, and she rose with little embarrassment 
and no hesitation at all. 

“Indeed, no! I thought I had the station 
to myself.” 

“So you had—TI have not seen a soul.” 

Miss Bouverie instantly perceived that 
honours were due from her. 

“Tam so sorry! You’ve come to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarkson?” she cried. “ Mrs. 
Clarkson has just left for Melbourne with 
her maid, and Mr. Clarkson has gone muster- 
ing with all his men. But the Indian cook 
is about somewhere. I'll find him, and he 
shall make some tea.” 

The visitor planted himself with much 
gallantry in the doorway ; he was a man still 
young, with a single eye-glass and a martial 
moustache, which combined to give distinc- 
tion to a somewhat swarthy countenance. 
At the moment he had also an engaging 
smile. 

“JT didn’t come to see either Mr. or Mrs. 
Clarkson,” said he; “in fact, I neverheard 
their name before. I was passing the station, 
and I simply came to see who it was singing 
—to. believe my own ears !” 

Miss Bouverie was thrilled. The stranger 
spoke with an authority that she divined, a 
sincerity which she instinctively took on trust. 
Her breath came quickly; she was a little 
nervous now. 

“If you won’t give me that pleasure,” he 
went on, “I must go back to where I hung 
up my horse, and pray that you will at least 
send me on my way rejoicing. You will do 
that in any case. I didn’t know there was 
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You sing a good 


such a voice in these parts. 
deal, of course ?” 

“T haven’t sung for months.” 

He was now in the room; there was no 
longer any necessity to bar the doorway, and 
the light coming through fell full on his 
amazement. The girl stood before him with 
a calm face, more wistful than ironic, yet 
with hints of humour in the dark blue eyes. 
Her companion put up the eye-glass which 
he had dropped at her reply. 

“ May I ask what you are doing in these 
wilds ?” 

“Certainly. I 
companion.” 

“And you sing, for the first time in 
months, the minute her back is turned: 
has the lady no soul for music?” 

“You had better ask the lady.” 

And her visible humour reached the 
corners of Miss Bouverie’s mouth. 

“She sings herself, perhaps ? ” 

“ And I am here to play her accompani- 
ments !” 

The eye-glass focused the great smiling girl. 

“ Can she sing ?” 

“She has a voice.” 

“ But have you never let her hear yours ?” 

“Once. I had not been here long enough 
to know better. And I made my usual 
mistake.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“T thought I had the station to myself.” 

“Well?” 

“T was told exactly what my voice was 
like, and fit for.” 

The gentleman turned on his heel, as 
though her appreciation of the humour of 
her position were an annoyance to him. His 
movement brought him face to face with 
a photographic galaxy of ladies in varying 
styles of evening dress, with an equal variety 
in coiffures, but a certain family likeness 
running through the series. 

“ Are any of these Mrs. Clarkson ?” 

“ All of them.” 

He muttered something in his moustache. 
“ And what's this?” he asked of a sudden. 

The young man (for as such Miss Bouverie 
was beginning to regard him) was standing 
under the flaming bill of a grand concert to 
be given in the township of Yallarook for the 
benefit of local charities. 

“Oh, that’s Mrs. Clarkson’s concert,” he 
was informed. “She has been getting it up, 
and that’s why she’s had to go to Melbourne 
—about her dress, you know.” 

He smiled sardonically through moustache 
and monocle. 
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“ Her charity begins near home !” 

“It need not necessarily end there.” 

“Yet she sings five times herself.” 

“ True—without the encores.” 

“And you don’t sing at all.” 

“ But I accompany.” 

“A bitter irony! But, I say, what’s this? 
‘Under the distinguished patronage of Sir 
Julian Crum, Mus. Doc., D.C.L.’ Who may 
he be ?” 

“ Director of the Royal College of Music, 
in the old country,” the girl answered, with a 
sigh. 

“ Royal College of Music? That’s some- 
thing new ; since my time,” said the visitor, 
sighing also. “ But what’s a man like that 
doing out here ?” 

“He has a brother a squatter, the next 
station but one. Sir Julian’s spending the 
English winter with him on account of his 
health.” 

“So you’ve seen something of him ?” 

“ I wish we had.” 

“But Mrs. Clarkson has ?” 

“ No—not yet.” 

“T see!” and an enlightened gleam shot 
through the eye-glass. “So this is her way 
of getting to know a poor, overworked wreck 
who came out to patch his lungs in peace 
and quiet! And she’s going to sing him one 
of his own songs ; she’s gone to Melbourne 
to dress for the part. And you’re not going 
to sing anything at all !” 

Miss Bouverie refrained alike from com- 
ment and confirmation ; but her silence was 
the less creditable in that her companion was 
now communing chiefly with himself. She 
felt, indeed, that she had already been guilty 
of a certain disloyalty to one to whom she 
owed some manner of allegiance ; but that 
was the extent of Miss Bouverie’s indiscretion 
in her own eyes. It caused her no qualms 
to entertain an anonymous gentleman whom 
she had never seen before. A colder course 
had commended itself to the young lady 
fresh from London ; but to a Colonial girl, 
on a station where special provision was 
made for the entertaining of strange travellers, 
the situation was simply conventional. It 
might have been less onerous with host or 
hostess on the spot; but then the visitor 
would not have heard her sing, and he 
seemed to know what singing was. 

Miss Bouverie watched him as he leant 
over the piano, looking through the songs 
which she had dared once more to bring 
forth from her room. She might well have 
taken a romantic interest in the dark and 
dapper man, with the military eye-glass and 
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moustache, the 


spruce duck jacket 
and the spurred top- 
It was her first meet- 
ing with such a type in the 
back-blocks of New South 


boots. 


Wales. The gallant ease, 
the natural gaiety, the 
charming manners that charmed no less for 
a clear trace of mannerism, were a peculiar 
refreshment after society racier of Riverina 
Yet it was none of these things which 
attracted this woman to this man; for the 
susceptible girl was dead in her for the time 
being; but the desperate artist was alive 
again after many weeks, was panting for 
fresh life, was catching at a straw. He 
had heard her sing. It had brought him 
galloping off the track. He praised her voice ; 
and he knew—he knew what singing was. 

Who could he be? Not... could that be 
pe ssible ? 

“Sing me this,” he said, suddenly, and, 
seating himself at the piano, played the open- 
ing bars of a vocal adaptation of Handel’s 
Largo with a just, though unpractised, touch. 

Nothing could have afforded a finer hear- 
ing of the quality and the compass of her 
voice, and she knew of old how well it suited 
her ; yet at the outset, from the sheer excite- 
ment of her suspicion, Hilda Bouverie was 
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soil. 


“HE PRAISED HER VOICE; 
WHAT SINGING WAS, 
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shaky to the point of a 
pronounced tremolo. It 
wore off with the length- 
ening cadences, and in a 
minute the little building 
bursting with her 
voice, while the pian- 
ist swayed and bent 
upon his stool with 
the perfect sympathy 
of a brother in art. 
And when the 
last rich note had 
died away he 
wheeled about, 
and so sat silent 
for many mo- 
ments, looking 
curiously on her 
flushed face and 
panting bosom. 
“T can’t place 
your voice,” he 
said, at last. “It’s 
both voices—the 
most wonderful 
compass in the 
world—and _ the 
world will _ tell 
you so, when you 
go back to it, as 
go back you must 
and shall. May 
I ask the name 
of your master ?” 
“ Myown name 

Bouverie. It was my father. He is dead.” 

Her eyes glistened. 

“You did not go to another ?” 

“T had no money. Besides, he had lived 
for what you say; when he died with his 
dream still a dream, I said I would do the 
same, and I came up here.” 

She had turned away. A less tactful 
interlocutor had sought plainer repudiation 
of the rash resolve ; this one rose and buried 
himself in more songs. 

“T have heard you in Grand Opera, and 
in something really grand,” he said. “ Now 
I want a song, the simpler the better.” 

Behind his back a daring light came into 
the moist eyes. 

“There is one of Mrs. Clarkson’s,” she 
said. “She would never forgive me for sing- 
ing it, but I have heard it from her so often, 
I know so well how it ought to go.” 

And, fetching the song from a cabinet, she 
thrust it boldly under his nose. It was called 
“The Unrealized Ideal,” and was a setting 
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of some words by a real poet then living, 
whose name caused this reader to murmur, 
“London Lyrics!” The composer was Sir 
Julian Crum. But his name was read with- 
out a word, or a movement of the strong 
shoulders and the tanned neck on which 
Miss Bouverie’s eyes were fixed. 

“You had better play this yourself,” said 
he, after peering at the music through his 
glass. “It is rather too many for me.” 

And, strangely crestfallen, Miss Bouverie 
took his place. 

My only love is always near,— 
In country or in town 

I see her twinkling feet, I hear 
The whisper of her gown. 

She foots it ever fair and young, 
Her locks are tied in haste, 

And one is o’er her shoulder flung 
And hangs below her waist. . . . 

For that was the immortal trifle; how 
much of its immortality it will owe to the 
setting of Sir Julian Crum is a matter of 
opinion, but here is an anonymous view. 

“T like the words, Miss Bouverie, but .the 
setting doesn’t take me. It might with 
repetition. It seems lacking in go and 
simplicity ; technically, I should say, a gem. 
But there can be no two opinions of your 
singing of such a song; that’s the sort of 
arrow to go straight to the heart of the 
public—a world-wide public—and if I am 
the first to say it to you, I hope you will one 
day remember it in my favour. Meanwhile 
it is for me to thank you—from my heart—- 
and to say good-bye !” 

He was holding out a sunburnt hand. 

“Must you go?” she asked, withholding 
her own in frank disappointment. 

“ Unfortunately, yes ; my man is waiting 
for me with both horses in the scrub. But 
before I go I want to ask a great favour of 
you. It is—not to tell a soul I have been 
here.” 

For a singer and a woman of temperament, 
Hilda Bouverie had a wonderfully level head. 
She inquired his reason in no promising tone. 

* You will see at Mrs. Clarkson’s concert.” 

Hilda started. 

“You are coming to that ?” 

“ Without fail—to hear Mrs. Clarkson sing 
five songs—your song among them !” 

“ But it’s hers ; it has been the other way 
about.” 

The gay smile broadened on the swarthy 
face ; a very bright eye twinkled through the 
monocle into those of Miss Bouverie. 

“Well, will you promise to say nothing 
about me? I have a reason which you will 
be the first to appreciate in due season,” 
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Hilda hesitated, reasoned with herself, 
and finally gave her word. Their hands were 
joined an instant, as he thanked her with 
gallant smile and bow. Then he was gone. 


And as his spurs ceased jingling on the 
veranda outside, Hilda Bouverie glanced 
again at the song on the piano and clapped 
her hands with unreasonable pride. 

“T do believe that I was right after all!” 
said she. Il 


Mr. CLARKSON and his young men sat at 
meat that evening with a Miss Bouverie hard 
to recognise as the apparently austere spinster 
who had hitherto been something of a 
skeleton at their board. Coldly handsome 
at her worst, a single day had brought her 
forth a radiant beauty wreathed in human 
smiles. Her clear skin had a tinge which at 
once suggested and dismissed the thought of 
rouge ; but beyond all doubt she had done 
her hair with less reserve—and it was coppery 
hair of a volatile sort, that sprang into natural 
curls at the first relaxation of an undue dis- 
cipline. Mr. Clarkson wondered whether 
his wife’s departure had aught to do with the 
striking change in her companion ; the two 
young men rested mutually assured that it had. 

“The old girl keeps too close an eye on 
her,” said littke Mr. Hack, who kept the 
books and hailed from Middlesex. “Get 
her to yourself, Ted, and she’s as larky as 
they’re made.” 

Ted Radford, the station overseer, was a 
personage not to be dismissed in a relative 
clause. He was a typical back-blocker, dry 
and wiry, nasally cocksure, insolently cool, a 
fearless hand with horse, man, or woman. 
He was a good friend to Hack when there 
was no third person of his own kidney to 
appreciate the overseer’s conception of 
friendly chaff. They were by themselves 
now, yet the last speech drew from Radford 
a sufficiently sardonic grin. 

“You see if she is, old man,” said he, 
“and I'll stand by to collect your remains. 
Not but what she hasn’t come off the ice, 
and looks like thoring if you take her the 
right way.” 

Ted Radford was a confirmed believer 
in the rightness of his own way with 
all mankind; his admirable confidence 
had not been shaken by a long succession 
of snubs in the quarter under discussion. 
As for Miss Bouverie, it was her practice to 
play off one young man against the other 
by discouraging each in his turn. But this 
evening she was a different being. She had 
a vague yet absolute conviction that her 
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fortune was made. She could have sung all 
her songs to the twain, but for the reflection 
that Mr. Clarkson himself would hear them 
too, and report the matter to his wife on her 
return. 

And the next night the male trio were 
strangely absorbed in some station happening 
which did not arouse Miss Bouverie’s 
curiosity in the least. They were excited and 
yet constrained at dinner, and drew their 
chairs close together on the veranda after- 
wards. The young lady caught at least one 
word of which she did not know the meaning. 
She had the tact to keep out of earshot after 
that. Nor was she 
very much more in- 
terested when she 
met the two young 
men with revolvers 
in their hands the 
following day. 

“Going to fight 
a duel?” she in- 
quired, _smilingly, 
for her heart was 
still singing Grand 
Opera and Oratorio 
by turns. 

“More or less,” 

returned the over- 
seer, without his 
usual pleasantry. 
“We're going to 
have a match at a 
target behind the 
pines.” 

The London 
book-keeper looked 
an anxious clerk : 
the girl was glad 
when she saw the 
pair alive at dinner. 

There seemed to be 
little doing. Though 
the summer was al- 
ready tropical, there 
had been plenteous 
rains, and Mr. 
Clarkson observed 
in Hilda’s hearing 
that the recent days’ 
mustering would be 
the last for some 
little time. She was thrown much in his com- 
pany, and she liked Mr. Clarkson when Mrs. 
Clarkson was not there. In his wife’s hands 
the good man was wax ; now a mere echo, now 
a veritable claque in himself, he pandered in 
defatigably to the multitudinous vanities of a 
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ludicrously vain woman. But it became Miss 
Bouverie’s experience that he could, when he 
dared, beattentively considerate of lesser ladies. 
And in many ways these were much the hap- 
piest days that she had spent on the station. 
They were, however, days of a consuming 
excitement for the caged and gagged nightin- 
gale that Hilda Bouverie now conceived 
herself to be. She sang not another note 
aloud. Mr. Clarkson lived in slippers on the 
veranda, which Hilda now associated chiefly 
with a stranger’s spurs ; for of the booted and 
spurred stranger she was thinking incessantly, 
though still without the emotions of an 


*** GOING TO FIGHT A DUEL?’ SHE INQUIRED, 
SMILINGLY. 
temperament. Would 
he be at the concert, or would he not? 
Would he turn out to be what she firmly 
imagined him, or was she to find out her 
mistake? Might he not in any case have 
said or written some pregnant word for her? 
Was it beyond the bounds of possibility that 
she should be asked to sing after all ? 

The last question was the only one to be 
answered before the time, unless a point- 


ordinarily romantic 
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blank inquiry of Mrs. Clarkson be included 
in the category. The lady had returned with 
a gorgeous gown, only less full of her ex- 
periences than of the crowning triumph yet 
to come. She had bought every song of 
Sir Julian’s to be had in Melbourne, and his 
name was always on her lips. In a reckless 
moment Miss Bouverie had inquired his age. 

“T really don’t know,” said Mrs. Clarkson. 
“What can it matter ?” 

“T only wondered 
youngish man or not.” 

Mrs. Clarkson had already raised her eye- 
brows; at this answer they disappeared 
behind a foupet dating from her late descent 
upon the Victorian capital. 

“ Really, Miss Bouverie!” she said, and 
nothing more in words. But the tone was 
intolerable, and its accompanying sneer a 
refinement in vulgarity, which only the really 
refined would have resented as it deserved. 


whether he was a 
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conclusion to which she had jumped. She 
searched for the sprightly figure she had worn 
in her mind’s eye ; his presence under any 
other name would still have been welcome 
enough now. But he was not there at all. 
In the patchy glare of the kerosene lamps, 
against the bunting which lined the corru- 
gated walls of Gulland’s new iron store, 
among flower and weed of township and of 
station, did Miss Bouverie seek in vain for a 
single eye-glass and a military moustache. 
The concert began. Miss Bouverie opened 
it herself with the inevitably thankless piano- 
forte solo, in this case gratuitously meretri- 
cious into the bargain, albeit the arbitrary 
choice of no less a judge than Mrs. Clarkson. 
It was received with perfunctory applause, 
through which a dissipated stockman thun 
dered thickly for a song. Miss Bouverie 


averted her eyes from Sir Julian (ensconced 
like Royalty in the centre of the first row) as 


Miss Bouverie got up 

and left the room with- 

out a word. But her 

flaming face left a mis- 

leading tale behind. 
She was not intro- 

duced to Sir Julian ; 

but that was not her 

prime disappointment 

when the great night 

came. All desire 

for an introduc- 

tion, all interest 

in the concert, 

died a _ sudden 

death in Hilda 

Bouverie at her 

first glimpse of the 

gentleman who 

was duly presented 

to Mrs. Clarkson 

as Sir Julian Crum. 

He was more than 

middle-aged ; he 

wore a grey beard, 

and the air of a 

somewhat super- 

cilious martyr; his 

near sight was 

obviated by 

double lenses in 

gold rims. Hilda 

could have wept before the world. For nearly 

three weeks she had been bowing inimagination 

to a very different Sir Julian, bowing as though 

she had never beheld him in her life before ; 

and yet in three minutes she saw how little 

real reason she had ever had for the illogical 


“MRS. CLARKSON IN HER FINE NEW 
RAIMENT HAD BOTH SUNG AND 
ACTED A COY DITTY.” 


she descended from the platform. She had 
not the hardihood to glance towards the 
great man until the indistinct stockman had 
had his wish, and Mrs. Clarkson, in her fine 
new raiment, had both sung and acted a coy 
ditty of the previous decade, wherein every 
line began with the word “somebody.” It 
was an immediate success ; the obstreperous 
stockman led the encore; but Miss Boyverie, 
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who duly accompanied, extracted solace from 
the depressed attitude in which Sir Julian 
Crum sat looking down his nose. 

The township boasted its score of dwell- 
ings, but few of them showed a light that 
evening ; not less than ninety of the round 
hundred of inhabitants clapped their hands 
and mopped their foreheads in Gulland’s new 
store. It might have been run up for its 
present purpose. There was an entrance at 
one end for the performers, and that on the 
platform level, since the ground sloped a 
little ; at the other end was the only other 
entrance, by which the audience were 
admitted. A makeshift lobby had been 
arranged behind the platform, and thither 
Mrs. Clarkson retired to await her earlier 
encores ; when the compliment became a 
recognised matter of course, she abandoned 
the mere form of a momentary retirement, 
and stood patiently smiling in the satin ball- 
dress brought from Melbourne for the nonce. 
And for the brief intervals between her efforts 
she descended to a throne specially reserved 
on the great musician’s right. 

The other performers did not dim her 
brilliance by reason of their own. There 


was her own dear husband, whose serious 
recitation was the one entertaining number. 


There was a Rabbit Inspector who rapped 
out “The Scout” in a defiant baritone, and 
a publican whose somewhat uneven tenor 
was shaken to its depths by the simple 
pathos of “When Sparrows Build.” Mrs. 
Clarkson could afford to encourage such 
tyros with marked applause. The only 
danger was that Sir Julian might think she 
really admired their untutored attempts. 

“One must do it,” she therefore took 
occasion to explain as she clapped. “ They 
are so nervous. The hard thing is to put 
oneself in their place ; it’s nothing to me to 
sing a song, Sir Julian.” 

“So I can see, madam,” said he. 

At the extreme end of the same row Miss 
Bouverie passed her unemployed moments 
between Mr. Radford and the wall, and was 
not easy until she had signalled to little Mr. 
Hack to occupy the seat behind her. With 
the two together she felt comparatively com- 
fortable. Mr. Radford’s running criticism 
on the performers, always pungent, was often 
amusing, while Mr. Hack lost no opportunity 
of advancing his own ideals in the matter of 
musical entertainment. 

“A song and dance,” said he, again and 
again, with a more and more sepulchral 
deviltry—“ a song and dance is what you want. 
You should have heard the Sisters Belton in 
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their palmy days at the Pav! You don’t get 
the best of everything out here, you know, 
Ted!” 

“No; let’s hope they’ve got some better 
men than you,” returned Radford, inspired by 
the quorum of three to make mincemeat of 
his friend. 

It was the interval between parts one and 
two. The platform was unoccupied. A cool 
draught blew through the iron building from 
open door to open door ; there was no occa- 
sion to go outside. They had done so, how- 
ever, at the lower end; there was a sudden 
stampede of returning feet. A something in 
the scuffling steps, a certain outcry that 
accompanied them, caused Miss Bouverie 
and her companions to turn their heads ; 
they turned again at as sudden a jingle on the 
platform, and the girl caught her breath. 
There stood her missing hero, smiling on the 
people, dapper, swarthy, booted, spurred, and 
for one moment the man she had reason to 
remember, exactly as she remembered him. 
The next his folded arms sprang out from 
the shoulders, and a brace of long-barrelled 
revolvers covered the assembly. 

“Up with your hands, every man of you!” 
he cried. “No, not the ladies, but every 
man and boy who doesn’t want a bullet in 
his brain!” 

The command was echoed in uncouth 
accents at the lower door, where, in fact, a 
bearded savage had driven in all and sundry 
at his pistol’s point. And in a few seconds 
the meeting was as one which had carried by 
overwhelming show of hands a proposition 
from which the ladies alone saw occasion to 
dissent. 

“You may have heard of me before,” said 
the man on the platform, sweeping the forest 
of hands with his eye-glass. “ My name’s 
Stingaree.” 

It was the word which Hilda Bouverie 
had heard on the veranda and taken for 
some strange expletive. 

“Who is he?” she asked, in a whisper 
that bespoke excitement, agitation, but not 
alarm. 

“The fancy bushranger—the dandy out- 
law!” drawled Radford, in cool reply. “I’ve 
been expecting him. He was seen on our 
run the day Mrs. Clarkson went down to 
Melbourne.” 

That memorable day for Hilda Bouverie ! 
And it was this manner of man who had 
been her hero ever since : a bushranger, an 
outlaw, a common robber under arms ! 

“And you never told me!” she cried, in 
an indignant whisper, 
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“*MY NAME’S STINGAREFE.” 


“We never told Mrs. Clarkson either. 
You must blame the boss.” 

Hilda snatched her eyes from Stingaree, 
and was sorry for Mrs. Clarkson for the first 
time in their acquaintance. The new ball- 
dress of bridal satin was no whiter than its 
wearer’s face, which had aged several years 
in as many seconds. The squatter leant 
towards her with uplifted hands, loyally con- 
cerned for no one and for nothing else. 
Between the couple Sir Julian might have 
been conducting without his baton, but with 
both arms. Meanwhile, the flashing eye- 
glass had fixed itself on Miss Bouverie’s 
companion, without resting for an instant 
on Miss Bouverie. 

“Silence over there!” cried Stingaree, 
sternly. “I’m here on a perfectly harmless 
errand. If you know anything about me at 
all, you may know that I have a weakness 
for music of any kind, so long as it’s good 
of its kind.” 

The eye-glass drooped for a moment upon 
Mrs. Clarkson in the front row, and the 
irrepressible Radford was enabled to continue 
his say. 
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“He has, too, from a mouth-organ to 
a full orchestra, from all accounts, Miss 
Bouverie. My revolver’s in the coat- 

pocket next you !” 

“Tt is the music,” continued 
Stingaree, looking harder than be- 
fore in their direction, “ which has 
brought me here to-night. I’ve 
come to listen, and for no other 
reason in the world. Unfortunately, 

when one has a price upon 

one’s head, one has to take 

certain precautions before 

venturing among one’s 
fellow-men. And, 
though I’m _ not 
here for gain or 
bloodshed, if any 
man of you gives 
me trouble I shall 
shoot him like a 
dog !” 

“That’s one for 
me,” whispered the 
intrepid overseer, 
in lower key. 
“Never mind. 


He’s not looking 


at us now. I be- 

lieve Mrs. Clark- 

son’s going to faint. 

You take what I 

told you and slip 
it under your shawl, and you'll save a second 
by passing it up to me the instant you see 
her sway !” 

Hilda hesitated. A dead silence had fallen 
on the crowded and heated store, and in the 
silence Stingaree was already taking an un- 
guarded interest in Mrs. Clarkson’s appear- 
ance, which as certainly betokened imminent 
collapse. “Now!” whispered Radford, and 
Hilda hesitated no more. She was wearing 
a black lace shawl between her appearances 
at the piano; she had the revolver under it 
in a twinkling, and pressed it to her bosom 
with both hands, one outside the shawl and 
one underneath, as who should hug a beating 
heart. 

“Mrs. Clarkson,” said Stingaree, “you 
have been singing too much, and the quality 
of your song has not been equal to the 
quantity.” 

It sounded a brutal speech enough ; and 
to do justice to a portion of the audience not 
hitherto remarkable for its spirit, the’ Wngallant 
criticism was audibly resented in the back 
rows. The maudlin stockman had indeed to 
be restrained by his neighbours from precip! 
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tating himself upon the barrels of Stingaree. 
But the effect upon Mrs. Clarkson herself 
was still more remarkable, and revealed a 
subtle kindness in the desperado’s cruelty. 
Her pale face flushed; her lacklustre eyes 
flared forth their indignation ; her very clay 
was on fire for all the room to see. 

“JT don’t sing for criminals and cut- 
throats !” the indignant lady cried out. She 
glanced at Sir Julian as one for whom she 
did sing. And Sir Julian’s eyes twinkled 
under the bushranger’s guns. 

“To be sure you don’t,” said Stingaree, 
with as much sweetness as his character 
would permit. “You sing for charity, and 
spend three times as much as you are ever 
likely to make in arraying yourself for the 
occasion. Well, we must pvt up with some 
song-bird without fine feathers, for I mean to 
hear the programme out.” His eyes ranged 
the front rows till they fell on Hilda Bouverie 
in her corner. “You young lady over there ! 
You've been talking since I called for silence. 
You deserve to pay a penalty; be good 
enough to step this way.” 

Hilda’s excitement may be supposed ; it 
made her scandalously radiant in that com- 
pany of humiliated men and women, but it 
did not rob her of her resource. Removing 


her shawl with apparent haste, but with 
calculated deliberation, she laid it in a bunch 
upon the seat which she had occupied, and 
stepped forward with a courage that won 


a cheer from the back rows.  Stingaree 
stooped to hand her up to the platform ; and 
his warm grip told a tale. This was what he 
had come for, to make her sing, to make her 
sing before Sir Julian Crum, to give her a 
start unique in the history of the platform 
and the stage. Criminal, was he? Then 
the dearest, kindest, most enchanting, most 
romantic criminal the world had ever seen ! 
But she must be worthy of his chivalry and 
her chance ; and, from the first, her artistic 
egoism insisted that she was. 

Stingaree had picked up a programme, and 
dexterously mounted it between hammer and 
cartridge of the revolver which he had 
momentarily relinquished, much as a cornet- 
player mounts his music under his nose. 
With both weapons once more levelled, he 
consulted the programme now. 

“The next item, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, “is another pianoforte solo by this young 
lady. We'll let you off that, Miss Bouverie, 
since you’ve got to sing. The next song on 
the programme is called ‘The Unrealized 
Ideal,’ and the music is by our distinguished 
visitor and patron, Sir Julian Crum. In 
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happier circumstances it would have been 
sung to you by Mrs. Montgomery Clarkson ; 
as it is, I call upon Miss Bouverie to realize 
her ideal and ours, and on Sir Julian Crum 
to accompany her, if he will.” 

At Mrs. Clarkson’s stony side the great 
man dropped both arms at the superb im- 
pudence of the invitation. 

“Quite right, Sir Julian; let the blood 
run into them,” said Stingaree. “It is a 
pure oversight that you were not exempted 
in the beginning. Comply with my entreaty 
and I guarantee that you shall suffer no 
further inconvenience.” 

Sir Julian hesitated. In London he was 
a clubman and a diner-out ; and what a tale 
for the Athenzum—what a short cut to 
every ear at a Kensington dinner-table! In 
the end it would get into the papers. That 
was the worst of it. But as Sir Julian faced 
the drawback, his pondering eyes met those 
of Miss Bouverie—on fire to sing him his 
own song, alight with the ability to do it 
justice. And Sir Julian was lost. 

How she sang it may be guessed. Sir 
Julian bowed and swayed upon the stool. 
Stingaree stood by with a smile of personal 
pride and responsibility, but with both 
revolvers still levelled, and one of them 
cocked. It was a better song than he had 
supposed. It gained enormously from the 
composer’s accompaniment. The last verse 
was softer than another would have made it, 
and yet the singer obeyed inaudible instruc- 
tions as though she had never sung it other- 
wise. It was more in a tuneful whisper than 
in hushed notes that the last words left her 
21 Lightly I sped when hope was high, 

And youth beguiled the chase ; 

I follow—follow still ; but I 

Shall never see her Face. 

The applause, when it came, was almost 
overwhelming. The bushranger watched 
and smiled, but cocked his second pistol, 
and let the programme flutter to the floor. 
As for Sir Julian Crum, the self-contained, 
the cynical, he was seen for an instant, 
wheeled about on the music-stool, grasping 
the singer by both hands. But there was 
no hearing what he said; the girl herself 
heard nothing until he bellowed in her ear:— 

“They'll have their encore. What can 
you give them? It must be something they 
know. ‘ Home, Sweet Home’? ‘The Last 
Rose’? ‘Within a Mile’? The first, eh? - 
Very well ; it’s a leaf out of Patti’s book ; but 
so are they all.” 

And he struck the opening bars in the key 
of his own song, but for some moments Hilda 
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Bouverie stood bereft of her great voice. A 
leaf out of Patti’s book, in that up-country 
township, before a roomful held in terror 
and yet unmindful—of the loaded pistols of 
two bloodthirsty bushrangers! The singer 
prayed for power to live up to those golden 
words. <A leaf out of Patti’s book ! 

It was over. The last poignant note 
trembled into nothingness. The silence, 
absolutely dead for some seconds, was then 
only broken by a spirituous sob from the 
incorrigible stockman. There was never any 
applause at all. Ere it came, even as it was 
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blank again and again. A series of metallic 
clicks was all the harm he did, for Stingaree 
was in the saddle before the hurled revolver 
struck the colt on the ribs, and sent the pair 
flying through the moonlight with a shout of 
laughter, a cloud of sand, and a dull volley of 
thunderous hoofs. The overseer picked up his 
revolver and returned crestfallen to examine 
it in the lights of the emptying room. 

“T could have sworn I loaded it,” said he. 
“Tf I had, he’d have been a dead man six 
times over.” 

Miss Bouverie had been talking to Sir 


“ STINGAREE WAS IN THE SADDLE BEFORE THE HURLED REVOLVER STRUCK THE COLT.” 


coming, the overseer Radford leapt to his 
feet with a raucous shout. 
The bushranger had vanished from the 


platform. The other bushranger had dis- 
appeared through the other door. The 
precious pair had melted from the room 
unseen, unheard, what time every eye doted 
on handsome Hilda Bouverie, and every ear 
on the simple words and moving cadences of 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” 

Ted Radford was the first to see it ; for by 
the end of the brief song he had his revolver 
uncovered and cocked at last, and no quarry 
left for him to shoot. With a bound he was 
on the platform ; another carried him into 
the canvas ante-room, a third and a fourth 
out into the moonlight. It was as bright as 
noon in a conservatory of smoked glass. 
And in the tinted brightness one man was 
already galloping away ; but it was Stingaree 
who danced with one foot only in the stirrup 
of a restive colt. 

Radford rushed up to him and fired point 


Julian Crum. On Radford’s entry she had 
grown distraite, but at Radford’s speech she 
turned back to Sir Julian with shining eyes. 

“My wife wants a companion for the 
voyage,” he was saying. -“ So that will cost you 
nothing, but rather the reverse, and once in 
London I'll be answerable. I’ve adjudicated 
these things for years to voices not in the 
same class as yours. But the worst of it is 
you won’t stay with us.” 

“T will.” 

“No; they'll want you at Covent Garden 
before we know where we are. And when 
you are ready to go to them, go you must.” 

“T shall do what you tell me.” 

“Then speak to Mrs. Clarkson at once.” 

Hilda Bouverie glanced over her shoulder, 
but her employers had left the building. Her 
smile was less roguish than demure. 

“There is no need, Sir Julian. Mrs. 
Clarkson has already spoken to me, though 
only in a whisper. But I am to leave by the 
next coach.” 





Models for Famous Pictures. 


By RonaLp GRAHAM. 


ANY of the celebrated paintings in 

1 our public and private collections 

\) have a double interest to those 

~ who are privileged to know per- 

sonally the originals of the cha- 

racters depicted on canvas. It is like get- 
ting behind the 
scenes’ in Pic- 
ture-land. Even 
when the ac- 
quaintance is not 
a personal one, 
it is something, 
for example, to 
stand in front 
of such a picture 
as Millais’s 
‘‘North - West 
Passage” at the 
Tate Gallery and 


. . TRELAWNEY. 
recognise in the 


MR. E. J. 
From) 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE.’ 


WHO SAT AS MODELS FOR THE rICTUKE BELOW, 


aged mariner ‘the form and features of the 
inimitable, invincible Trelawney, the friend 
of Byron and Shelley, whose surprising 
adventures in the Indian Main: so won 
our hearts and imaginations in boyhood. 
Trelawney was introduced to the painter by 
John Leech 

when he was an 

old man_ living 

near Worthing, 

full of fads 

and fancies and 

a strict tee- 

totale. When 

finishing the 

picture Millais 

added, as a 

realistic touch, a 

glass_of stiff 

grog, whereat 

MRS. FOOTE. 


Trelawney is said 


(Photos 


By SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 


(By permission ot the Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, London.) 


Vol. xxvui.—39 
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to have been furious. “ I never would 
have sat,” he roundly declared, “if 
I'd known I was to represent an old 
drunkard.” He even wanted the grog 
painted out, but Millais: would not 
consent to this. The female figure was 
painted from a model, who was then, 
or afterwards became, a Mrs. Foote. 
In the famous “Order of Re- 
lease” no less a person than Lady 





LADY MILLAIS, WHO APPEARS IN “ THE ORDER 
OF RELEASE.” 


“MY FIRST SERMON.” 
By SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 
(By permission of Henry Graves & Co) 


Froma 
MISS EFFIE MILLAIS, WHO SAT AS MODEL 


FOR THE ABOVE PICTURE. 
Millais posed as the wife of the lucky 
Highlander, and it is said to have 
been an excellent portrait of that lady 
as she was at the period when the 
picture was painted, The original 
of “ Bubbles,” Master Willie James, 
is now a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. Many years before (1866) 
his mother, as Miss Effie Millais, 


“THE ORDER OF RELEASE. By SIR J. E. MILLAIS. ; oT i = 
(By permission of W. A. Mansell & Co.) posed for “ My First Sermon. 





Turning fora 
moment by way 
of contrast to a 
master - painting 
by another and 
hardly less dis- 
tinguished = ar- 
tist, “The Gol- 
den Stairs,” by 
Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, we 
are able, by the 
kind assistance 


MISS MORRIS, 
From @ Photo. by Mrs. 


ameron 
(now Mrs. Mac- 
kail), who more, 
perhaps, than 
any influenced 
the painter’s 
type of woman- 
hood, at least in 
all his later 
works. We greet 
her in many 
canvases, not- 
ably in “The 
Mirror of 


MODELS FOR 


MRS. DUCKWORTH. 
From a Photo. ty Mra 
Cameron. 


of his family, to 
trace several 
figures in that 
canvas to their 
source. ~ First 
of all there is 
Miss Margaret 
Burne-Jones 


_ 


MISS BURNE-JONES. 
From a Photo, by F. Hollyer. 


From a Photo. by Mrs. Cameron. 
PORTRAITS OF LADIES WHO POSED AS MODELS. 
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Venus.” At the time when “The Golden 
Stairs” was painted Mrs. Mackail was but six: 
teen, the age at which our photograph shows 
her. Lady Burne-Jones, moreover, sat for one 
or more of the figures. The young woman 
playing the violin is Miss 

a May Morris, daughter of 


Mrs. 
Duckworth. Peacock. 








Miss Burne-Jones. Miss Morris. 
“THE GOLDEN STAIRS.” By SIR E. BURNE-JONES 
(By permission of F. Hollyer, 9, Pembroke Square, 
Kensington.) 
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the late William Morris. Years before Burne- 
Jones had immortalized Mrs. Duckworth as 
the Mary in his “The Annunciation,” and 
out of the many sketches of this lady 


he introduced 


MAJOR-GEN. LEMPRIERE, 
Froma Photo. by Cari Van 
dyk, 125, Gloucester Road. 
other painters as 
well during more 
than twenty 
years. Her 
daughter, also a 
professional mo- 
del, likewise ap- 
pears in more 
than one of his 
canvases. Among 
other sitters for 
“The Golden 
Stairs” we have 
not already 
mentioned were 
Mrs. Gelli- 
brand and Miss 
O'Neill. 
Speaking of 
favourite models 
inevitably calls to 
mind the cele- 
brated Miss Sid- 
dal, who. after- 
wards became 
Mrs. D. G. Ros- 
setti, and who sat 
not only to 
Rossetti, but to 
Millais, Burne- 
Jones, and Hol- 


her later on into other 


paintings be- 
sides “The 
Golden 
Stairs.” A 
favourite 
model of 
Burne-Jones 
was the 
late Mrs. 
Keene, 
who sat not 
only for 
many of 
his female 
figures, but 
to many 




































“ THE HUGUENOT.” 
(By permission of H. Graves & Co., 6, Pall Mall.) 
WITH PORTRAITS OF THE MODELS. 
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man Hunt. 
“ Ophelia ” 
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She .is the original of the 
in the Tate collection. 


A noted professional model forty years 
ago was Miss Ryan, whose gentle beauty 
of face and figure commended her to many 


of the 
most emi- 
nent pain- 
ters of the 
time. It 
would not 
be a difficult 
task to 
enumerate 
many of 
the can- 
vases in 
which she 
appeared, 
but we 
must be 


By SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 




























MISS RYAN. 
From a Photo. by Grant, 
Croydon, 
content here to 
cite but two, 
“The  Hugue- 
not” and “ ‘The 
Proscribed Roy- 
alist,” both by Sir 
John Millais. In 
the latter picture 
the man _ hiding 
in the tree was 
painted from Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, 
the only surviving 
member, with Mr. 
Holman Hunt, of 
the pre-Raphael- 
ite painters of the 
early “fifties.” In 
“The Hugue- 
not,” with Miss 
Ryan appears a 
young Army 
captain of Jersey 
and Huguenot 
descent, Arthur 
Lempriére, now a 
major- general 
and still living at 
a ripe old age in 
Camberley. No 
photograph exists 
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of himself at the time the picture was painted 
(1852), but Major-General Lempritre courte- 
ously sends us the earliest one extant. 

While we are on the subject 
of Millais’s models it may be 
interesting to note that Lady 
Millais’s sisters, the Misses 
Gray (afterwards Mrs. Caird 
and Mrs. Stibbard), as well 
as her own children, often 
sat to the great painter 
and figure in numerous can- 
vases. “‘ Autumn Leaves,” for 
instance, contains the portraits 
of Sir John’s sisters-in-law, as 
do “Apple Blossoms” and 
“ Pot-Pourri.” “Yes or No?” 
is a likeness of Mrs. Stibbard. 
In what many think Millais’s 
finest picture, “Sir Isenbras 


From a 


Photo 


“DANTE'S DREAM.’ 


FAMOUS PICTURES. 


MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON, WHO POSED 
FOR THE FIGURE OF LOVE IN 
*“DANTE'S DREAM.” 


3°9 


painter. In this picture we may note also 
the features of Mrs. William Morris dupli- 
cated, as one might say, in two of the 
female figures, while the Bea- 
trice, upon whose cheek Love 
is bestowing a kiss, is the 
Miss Peacock whose portrait 
appears on an earlier page of 
this article. Rossetti always 
idealized —sometimes suffici- 
ently so to be exempt from the 
charge of copying from Nature 
at all—producing his heroes 
and heroines out of his “ inner 
consciousness,” as it were, but 
in Miss Peacock and Mr. 
Forbes - Robertson the _like- 
nesses are singularly faithful. 
It was this Miss Peacock 
to whom has been attributed 


by Elliott 
& Fry. 


By D. G. ROSSETTI. 


(By permission of F, Hollyer, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington.) 


tthe Ford,” the boy who sits behind on the 
knight’s horse is Millais’s son ; his little sister 

Mrs. Stibbard. But there are dozens of 
such pictures containing portraits of the 
painter’s family, especially of his children 
ind grandchildren. 

The original of the figure of Love in 
Rossetti’s “ Dante’s Dream” was none other 
than Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the actor, whose 
father was on terms of intimacy with the poet- 


the distinction of giving to Rossetti the idea 
of the “ Rossetti neck,” while in the same 


painters “ Mary Magdalene at the Door 
of Simon” the head of Christ is painted 
from Sir Edward Burne - Jones, and is 
generally considered an excellent portrait. 
Moreover, the poet Swinburne is the man 
standing in the foreground, Mrs. Duckworth, 
whose portrait appears on page 307, being 
the Mary Magdalene. 
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Many of us who are passing familiar with 
the lineaments of the author of “ Atalanta in 


Calydon” to-d 
phosis forty 

that once slen- 
der face and 
amongst those 
hyacinthine 
locks, and only 
recall it when 
we see such a 
portrait as this 
or that other, 
and perhaps 
more authentic, 
likeness _label- 
led “ Algernon 
Charles .Swin- 
burne, Esq.,” 
painted by his 
friend Rossetti. 
Mere photo 


“MARY MAGDALENE AT THE DOOR OF SIMON.” 


ay forget what a 
wrought in 


summers have 





metamor- 


MR. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry 
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graphs, it is to be feared, can never quite 


reproduce this long-lost aspect. 


The poet’s 


chin is certainly “idealized” out of recog- 


nition. 


SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 
From a Photo. by F. Hollyer. 





(By permission of W. M. Rossetti, Esq.) 


With 


PORTRAITS OF 


TWO OF THE MODELS, 


By D. G. 


It may be worth mentioning that the 


fawn in the fore- 
ground, once a 
denizen of 
Windsor Great 
Forest, had also 
sat to other 
painters and 
came to sit for 
many others, 
figuring also in 
one of the 
sketches of Sir 
Edwin Land 
seer. 

Few persons 
who have long 
looked upon 
and admired 


ROSSETTI. 

















Millais’s “The 
Black Bruns- 
wicker” have 
any idea that 
they are gazing 
upon a portrait 
of Charles Dick- 
ens’s daughter 
Kate, who is also 
known to fame, 
on her own 
account, as the 
painter, Mrs. -C. 
E. Perugini. 
But, as we have 
already shown, 
Millais was fond 
of the fancy or 
subject - portrait, 
which, in his 
later years, at 
least, became 
very little ideal- 
ized, differing in 
this respect from 
many of his 
fellow - painters, 
such as Rossetti 
and Burne- 
Jones. Itis 
well known that 
Holman Hunt 
painted “ The 
Light of the 
World” from his 
own features and 
person in the looking- 
glass, but he succeeded 
in idealizing it out of 
all recognition. The 
author of “The Golden 
Stairs,” and such 
painters as Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse, R.A., also 
keep true to their own 
type of manhood and 
womanhood, however 
much they may be in- 
fluenced by the model 
of the moment. 

But the painter of 
“The Biack Bruns- 
wicker,” on the other 
hand, as we have had 
frequent occasion to 
note, adhered strongly 
to the persorality of his 
sitter. It is said that it 
was while Miss Dickens 
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“THE BLACK BRUNSWICKER.” 





(By permission of W. A. Mansell & Co.) 


MISS KATE DICKENS (MRS. PERUGINI), WHO POSED FOR 
“THE BLACK BRUNSWICKER.” 


THE FEMALE FIGURE IN 





By SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
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was giving sit- 
tings to Millais 
that she first met 
her future hus- 
band in Millais’s 
studio; and it 
was also about 
this period that 
her father, the 
great novelist, 
was himself sit- 
ting to the 
Frenchman, Ary 
Scheffer, for his 
portrait. The 
painful lack of 
resemblance to 
the author at his 
best gave much 
concern to his 
family. “It 
doesn’t look like 
me,” declared 
Dickens, laugh- 
ingly, “but the 
worst of it is, I 
feel I am grow- 
ing to look more 
like z¢# every 
day!” Many 
critics havetaken 
exception to the 
extraordinarily 
large head, com- 
pared with the 
face, of the 
“ Brunswicker,” but we 
are assured by one who 
was well acquainted 
with the model that he 
was peculiar in this 
respect, the peculiarity 
being accentuated by 
the manner of wearing 
the hair which was 
a@ Ja mode in the early 
“ sixties.” 

It is often a curious 
study to observe “the 
phases of any given 
model under the brush 
of half-a-dozen eminent 
painters. Each picture 
presents a fresh aspect 
of countenance and ex- 
pression. Sometimes it 
happens, however, that 
a model sits to a single 
painter, recurring again 
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and again in his canvases [a ae - in the Royal Exchange, for 
with such striking fidelity to Fm which not only the Dene 
life as to be instantly ree (—O e | sisters sat (they are the 
cognisable even by passing vty two figures on the left), but 
acquaintances. Such a_.- ' = | which also brings in a male 
model was Miss Dorothy | ; , model, Angelo Colarossi, 
Dene and her sister, Miss : : gt Ress who may be seen in 
Hetty Dene, in most of the ; = many other famous _pic- 
later pictures of Lord a phe. Cis ; tures, including  Millais’s 
Leighton. As each new 3 “Boyhood of Raleigh.” 
Academy exhibition came =_ The painting we ‘refer to 
around there was a general B is called “Commerce 
curiosity to see in what new | Between the Ancient 
pose and attire the Dene Britons and .the. Pheeni- 
sisters would be delineated. sic. anceto covaxossi, WHO voseD For THE Cians,” and is an_ excel- 
It. is needless to enu- “4%! *NCIENT BRITON BELOw. (Pht lent example of Lord 
merate them all, but there is one  Leighton’s style. Speaking of “The Boyhood 
Leighton painting, accessible to all pecs — oo! 


MISS DOROTHY DENE. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 


MISS HETTY DENE. - ~~ 
From a Photo. by Ellis & Walery Portion oF THE Picture, “COMMERCE BETWE 


MODELS OF THE TWO WOMEN AT THE LEF1 ANCIENT BRITONS AND THE PHCENICIANS.” 
THE ADJOINING PICTURE. By LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
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of Raleigh,” which hangs in the Tate 
Gallery, we may mention, in passing, that 
che two lads to whom the foreign mariner, 
otherwise Colarossi, ‘is telling tales of the 


s ‘ 
Ly vy 
From a , 4 Window 


Photo. by & Grove. 
LADY ALMA-TADEMA, WHO POSED FOR THE ELDER 
WOMAN IN “ THE GREETING.” 
sea are the painter’s own sons, George and 
Everett Millais. 

It used to be an old practice, almost 
amounting to a convention, amongst the 
portrait-painters of a past age to introduce 
their sitters in the guise of ancient heroes 
and heroines, saints, and even of divinity 
itself. A group ostensibly purporting to 
be “A Roman Warrior Taking Leave of 
His Family” might well have carried as 
an alternative title, “ Joseph Brown, Esq., 
Mrs. Brown, Master and the Misses 
Brown.” Rubens and Van Dyck, for 
example, limned portraits of worthy 
burghers as Jewish worshippers (as in 
“Aux Donateurs”), Roman and Sabine 
princes, and mythological divinities. 

That portrayer of ancient Rome, Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, does not often 
introduce actual portraits into his can- 
vases, which makes one of his works, at 
least, of extraordinary interest. For in 
‘this picture, to which Sir Lawrence has 
given the title “The Departure ” (which 
is also known as “The Greeting”), we 
find represented a unique family group. 
he lady who is imprinting a kiss is Lady 
Alma-Tadema. The child who is receiv- 
ing the salute is Miss Alma-Tadema, while 
in the features of the adjacent marble 
bust may readily be traced those of the 
painter himself. 

It is by no means uncommon for 
painters to introduce their own portraits 
into their canvases—the great Turner him- 
self did it upon occasion—but we doubt if 
there are many instances where the artist 
has converted himself into a marble bust 


lor the purposes of his composition. 
Vol. xxviii.—40. 
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This picture was painted for the well-known 
German novelist, Georg Ebers. On its exhi- 
bition there were many who failed to see the 
point of the joke, one critic gravely remarking 
that “if the bust were that of Marcus Aurelius, 
as was apparently the case, although the likeness 
was far from convincing, it was a proof of the 
painter’s profound study of Roman manners, 
because Cornelius Nepos distinctly avers that, 
so great was the Emperor’s popularity, casts of 
Apollo and Mars were frequently displaced in 
Roman houses for bronze and marble present- 
ments of the Emperor!” 











By SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A, 
(By permission of Franz Hanfstaengl.) 


REETING.” 




















We have not space for 
many more examples, but 
we must not omit one 
other Millais in the national 
collection — “ Mercy: St. 
Bartholomew’s Day.” The 
nun in this picture is the 
present well-known Mar- 
chioness of Granby. 

It is natural that, in the 
case of his pictures of chil- 
dren, there should be many 
claimants for the honour 
of having sat to Millais. 
One picture, ‘‘Cherry 
Ripe,” has given rise to 
considerable dispute in 
this way. We have received 
a letter from a reader of 
THE STRAND in Yorkshire, 
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Ss ao 
- * Ese 2k 


“MERCY: ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S DAY.” 
(By permission of W. A. Mansell & Co.) 


LADY GRANBY, WHO SAT FOR THE FIGURE OF 
THE NUN IN THE A®OVE PICTURE. 


From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


By SIR J. 


E. MILLAIS. 


stating that in a Mrs. Fell 
(née Pepper) he has found 
the original of “Cherry 
Ripe,” and enclosing an 
excellent photograph of 
the lady. Then a pro 
fessional model, Miss 
Blanche Barette, also puts 
in a claim. But there 
seems no doubt whatever 
that the little lady is really 
Miss Edie Ramage, now 
Mme. Ossorio, and niece 
of the late Mr. Thomas, 
proprietor of the Graphic. 
But there has never been 
any question as to who is 
the original of three almost 
equally famous pictures, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Sweetest 
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Eyes Ever Seen,” and “ Caller Herrin’,” for 
the likeness is too striking to admit of doubt. 
This was Miss Beatrice Buckstone, daughter 
of the celebrated comedian, and now Mrs. 


Warren, to whom we are in- 
debted for the accompanying 
photograph. 

“Caller Herrin’ ” is indeed 
one of the finest examples of 
Millais’s brush. In this pic- 
ture he seemed to revert to 
his old pre-Raphaelite hand- 
ling, and he himself declared 
that not a little of his 
inspiration and enthusiasm 
was due to this youthful 
sitter. He used to say her 
beautiful eyes fascinated him, 
and when the time for the last 
sitting for each picture came 


MISS BEATRICE BUCKSTONE, THE 


“ 


MODEL FOR 


From a Photo. by W. & 


“CALLER HERRIN’.” 


CALLER HERRIN’.” 
D. Downey. 


he was wont to say, with that sweet smile of 
his, “ And now, remember, Miss Trissy, you 
are to sit to me again—and again—and 
again ! 


I believe you'll make my fortune 


+» 


yet ! This was Sir John’s 
joke, but there are many 
painters who really owe their 
success in art to the happy 
discovery of a charming 
model. The names of many 
such will come readily to the 
minds of our readers. 

One more picture and its 
model. and we must con- 
clude. <A few pages back we 
referred to a famous model to 
many painters, including 
Burne-Jones — Mrs. Keene. 
Wesee her in Mr.Orchardson’s 
“Flotsam and Jetsam,” and 


By SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 
(By permission of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street.) 
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we see her again also in the painting en- 
titled “A Hundred Years Ago,” where the 
likeness is even more vivid. 

Mrs. Keene had a considerable personality, 
which she has in great measure transmitted 
to her daughter, Miss Bessie Keene, who 
likewise figures in many of the subject-paint- 
ings which we have seen re- 
cently on the walls of Burling- 
ton House. A good model is 
a rarity ; when she happens to 
be a member of the painter’s 
own family he may be ac- 
counted lucky indeed. The 
story is related of one great 
artist, who is still amongst us, 
that when a_ fellow - Acade- 
mician said to him, “ Where 
do you get hold of your pretty 
girls nowadays ? Twenty years 
ago you painted your wife in 
every picture, but you can’t 


go on.” “Why not?” 


THE STRAND 


was MRS. KEENE, THE MODEL FOR THE 
PICTURE BELOW. 
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“Well, my dear fellow, isn’t she 
Not 


the reply. 
rather — ahem——” “Rather old? 
to me!” 

A propos of Mr. Orchardson, many admirers 
of this painter may be interested to know that 
in his diploma picture at Burlington House, 
“The North Foreland,” the young damsel is 
Miss Orchardson. 

There are many more ex- 
amples of pictures by famous 
modern artists in which it 
would be quite possible for us 
to trace the originals; and 
some of those who visit the 
next Academy exhibition will 
take perhaps greater pleasure 
in going behind the scenes 
of Picture-land and detect- 
ing the likenesses of their 
friends and acquaintances 
rather than the intrinsic merits 
of the masterpieces which may 
adorn the walls. 


From a Photo. by Mrs. Cameron 


“A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.” 


By W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 








“PLAIN 


I. 
ARS. INGREY was called the 
“New Woman poet” —she 
cleverly created around her a 
subtle air of enchantment. 

Nothing commonplace en- 
tered her life-scheme ; she had 
been born a poet, and would live and die a 
poet, in a delicious dream-world of her own 
fine imagination. 

It was no small matter to be a genius, 
even with the assistance of a rustic cottage 
furnished by Liberty, a garden “ all a-growing 
and a-blowing,” and a new book of poems in 
the Press. 

She guarded her soul rigorously from all 
that was sordid and unlovely, thanking Heaven 
that her child was beautiful, a little girl fresh 
and sparkling as a dewdrop at dawn. 

“Tris is your living poem !” an enthusiastic 
admirer once exclaimed. 

The idea pleased the mother well—in- 
voluntarily she sought to mould the child 
into a reflection of herself, teaching her 
“Art” as a religion, and holding up medi- 
ocrity as a sin. 

It was summer, the garden blazed with 
flowers, and to the buzzing of insects, the 
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singing of birds, the scent of roses, 
Mrs. Ingrey painted word-pictures 
of forcible originality. She had 
something fresh and unsaid to say 
of all these things ; a single phrase 
could become a miracle of descrip- 
tive power, an expression of tem- 
perament, passionately emotional, 
almost startlingly alive. 
“ Mother! Oh, mother!” 

A childish voice broke upon her muse, and 
Iris stood before her on the sunny path, a 
small, tremulously sensitive strip of humanity. 

Mrs. Ingrey drew the child tc her, laying a 
cool hand on the flushed cheek. 

“Why are you so excited, Iris?” she 
asked. 

“ There—there’s a new baby!” gasped the 
little girl, pointing with eager fingers as it 
seemed to a pansy border. 

Mrs. Ingrey looked round startled. 

“Where ?” she queried. 

“In Roders’ cottage. I’ve seen it, mother ; 
such a very, very small baby, but quite alive ! 
Mrs. Roder is keeping it with her in bed.” 

Mrs. Ingrey shuddered slightly. 

“A baby in that dirty little hovel!” she 
exclaimed. “How sad! I suppose the 
wihdow was shut ; they never let in a breath 
of air.” 

“ Tt was very hot,” Iris acknowledged, “ but 
they were not at all sad. Perhaps a person 
is quite as happy with the window shut when 
there is something very special to think about. 
Mrs. Roder had a friend with her, and Mr. 
Roder was there too, but he was just going 
out to work. I asked him what he would 
name the baby, and he said ‘ plain h’Evelyn.’ 
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The baby was plain, mother, but it might get 
better looking! Don’t you think you could 
ask him to call it ‘ pretty Evelyn’ instead ?” 

“You silly child!” laughed Mrs. Ingrey ; 
“he only meant they were not giving the 
creature any other names. Poor ‘plain 
h’Evelyn’! She won’t have much chance 
of becoming beautiful in that squalid place. 
I really can’t call and congratulate them, the 
atmosphere makes me ill.” 

Mrs. Ingrey glanced contemptuously at 
the wretched little labourer’s cottage, divided 
only by a narrow strip of road from her own 
glorified dwelling. She saw only the dirt and 
ugliness, but those mystical childish eyes had 
looked farther. 

The wonder of life kindled that flush of 
excitement on the cheeks of the little girl, 
whose quivering lips had touched “plain 
h’Evelyn’s” brow. The poetry of a new-born 
soul, which the child-soul could appreciate 
without knowing why, escaped the full-grown 
poetess. Mrs. Ingrey’s thoughts were busy 
with a far weightier matter. 

“T am expecting a gentleman this after- 
noon,” she told Iris. “He is coming to 
interview me. He represents a very im- 
portant paper, so I want everything to look 
as charming as possible. I have desired 
Elizabeth to dress you in your quaint long 
white silk frock, the one that was copied 
from an old picture. After he has been here 
a little while you might stray in through the 
veranda window, leading Opal by a blue 
ribbon. He is being washed this morning 
for the occasion, so will be beautifully fluffy. 
Opal is always a success with interviewers, 
otherwise he is a horrid little dog! I want 
you to make an impression, as that recent 
photograph in which we are taken together 
is the only good one of me—unpublished. I 
shall offer it to Mr. Fawcett, and then you 
will be mentioned in the paper—the same as 
Opal.” 

Iris hardly listened. Her ears heard, but 
her mind had travelled back to that interest- 
ing bedside in the labourer’s home, where a 
little living jewel, the bud of a wayside flower, 
blossomed faintly in a vitiated atmosphere. 
Iris instinctively understood what it meant to 
those simple people, the birth of their first 
child. She had seen the stolid pride on the 
face of the grimy man, had caught the touch 
of divinity in the eyes of the newly-made 
mother, that maternal radiance which all the 
poetry in the universe could never aptly 
express. 

“ Elizabeth will curl your hair,” continued 
Mrs. Ingrey, glancing with pride at the sunny 
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locks. “I want you to be dressed in good 
time. Wear your little white shoes, oh! and 
the white chiffon hat.” 

Iris nodded assent. 

“What are you writing ?” she asked, nest- 
ling near her mother and glancing over a 
pencilled page. 

“A poem on the beauty of rain, darling. 
It is one of Nature’s most poetical moods, 
when through the summer day we are 
suddenly surprised by a weeping web of 
silver rain. ‘The tumbled green of the wet 
trees welcomes these soft grey tears, then all 
in a moment the sun will break out again— 
perhaps in a flame like flush, perhaps in 
quivering amber—and the crystal drops are 
aglow with unexpected kisses.” 

“You once wrote some verses called 
‘The Birth of the Rose,’” said Iris. “Oh! 
and you read me a piece about—about ‘ The 
Birth of the Opal,’ by somebody else. 
Couldn’t you write just a very little one on 
‘The Birth of Plain h’Evelyn’ ?” 

Mrs. Ingrey laughed aloud. 

“No, I am afraid she would not inspire 
me!” 

Iris sighed as she wandered among the 
flowers, vaguely astonished that mother did 
not want to see the odd small thing over the 
way, and a little sorry there was not to be a 
poem on the arrival in this bright world of 
“ plain h’Evelyn.” 7 


Iris had been adorned in the bravery of 
her white picture costume. It seemed rather 
silly that, because a child in a painting wore 
tiresome long skirts to her ankles, real live 
children should have to follow suit. The 
large, floppy chiffon hat felt cool and shady ; 
she liked the soft round bunch of pale blue 
silk that sat in the frills with such comfortable 
composure. 

Opal, a rather peevish white Pomeranian, 
had just been released from durance vile, and 
was entrusted to the care of Iris, who held 
him fast by his blue ribbon chain. 

He certainly looked exceedingly lovely, 
with his snow-white coat glossy from recent 
combing and washing, a monstrous bow 
fastened to his collar matching the chou in 
Iris’s hat, and a tinkling silver bell. 

Iris gazed at him with genuinely admiring 

eyes. 
“ Mother would say you pay for dressing,” 
she told him, as she stroked his silky hair, 
“which means you look very much better 
when you are smartened up!” 

She tinkled his bell gleefully, and Opal 
in return tried. to lick her face, one of his 
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little practices to which Mrs. Ingrey particu- 
larly objected. 

“ We are to stay here quietly in the garden 
till Mr. Fawcett arrives,” Iris continued, 
speaking as if the dog understood. “ Mother 
is in the drawing-room playing the piano.” 

She wandered to the quaint gateway arched 
with roses that led to the white road. Opal 
stood on his hind legs with his paws on the 
gate, and commenced panting. He always 
panted if he thought there was a possibility 
of escaping into the road. 

Iris’s blue eyes travelled to the humble 
cottage. _She could see the 
windows were still closed, and 
a thread of feathery blue smoke 
crept from the chimney heaven- 
ward. 

“TI wonder,” she whispered, 

“if ‘plain h’Evelyn’ would like 
very much to see you, ()pal— 
with your beautiful 
bell and ribbons? I 
kaow Mrs. Roder 
loves dogs, because 
she did not mind 
when you chivvied her 
cat one day and drank 


the poor thing’s milk. 


She called you a 
‘ pretty dear,’ and said 
she hoped we would 
call again.” 

Opal seemed beg- 
ging to pay his early 
respects to the new 
arrival at Roders’ cot- 
tage, for he pressed 
his paws to the bars of 
the gate and barked 
violently. 

“We'll just slip over 
for a few minutes,” 
murmured Iris. “I 
think it will please 
‘plain h’Evelyn.’ I 
have seen very small 
babies in perambulators playing with dogs, 
and perhaps she will have grown a little by 
now. She was half asleep this morning.” 

The white dog and the white child 
scampered across the road. Iris knocked at 
the door, with a cheerful ‘‘ May I come in?” 

The friend who had been with Mrs. Roder 
that same morning opened to the summons. 
She was a pale-faced woman, and now her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked the 
childish voice, anxiously. 
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“ Everything’s the matter !” came in reply. 
“The h’infant is took dreadful ill with con- 
vulsions, and the poor mother’s nearly out of 
her mind! I’ve no one to send to fetch the 
doctor ; Roder’s at work and knows nothing ! 
I dursn’t go ; the place can’t be left. I’m just 
at my wit’s end to think how we are to get at 
Dr. Cross !” 

For a moment Iris felt staggered. She 
was conscious of a great thumping at her 
heart. She had returned to the cottage in 
such a glad holiday spirit, now she forgot 
Opal and his decorations, remembering only 

that Evelyn — “plain 
h’ Evelyn ”—was trem- 
bling on the brink of 
the grave. 

Iris felt suddenly 
old—for responsibility 
seemed to have fallen 
with a great weight 
upon her youthful 
shoulders. She must, 
of course, help—must 
do what she could in 
this unexpected emer- 
gency. 

Very pretty and 
troubled she looked 
as she paused to con- 
sider in the sunlit 
doorway. 

“T know,” she said, 
with a reassuring 
squeeze of her little 
hand on the pale-faced 
woman’s skinny arm. 
“ T’ll go and fetch Dr. 
Cross, and—and—I’ll 
run all the way. Tell 
Mrs. Roder not to 
worry, he will be here 
very soon.” 

** Bless your soul !” 
gasped the woman ; 

little lady like 
you can’t go all that 
them fine clothes! 


way alone, and in 
more. Ain’t you 


It's two miles or 
frightened ?” 

Iris did not wait to answer the question. 
She thought of -herself only as a messenger 
whose speed might save “ plain h’Evelyn’s ” 
life. She vanished down the road, running 
as fast as those little feet in the soft, white 
shoes could carry her, Opal bounding and 
barking at her heels. 

She had in her haste dropped the blue 
ribbon by which she previously led him, and 
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it swept the dust, which rose in a grey cloud 
round the breathless runners. 

She did not notice as she pressed on- 
wards that over the sunny afternoon a dark 
thundercloud gathered, merely fancying the 
day seemed darker since the bad news. There 
was something maternal in the sudden terror 
that entered the child’s heart when she heard 
those words, “ Everything’s the matter!” ‘To 
the simple cottagers over the way “plain 
h’Evelyn” was everything, a light and a 
joy in their humdrum world, not a being to 
be ridiculed even by the dainty and refined, 
but a beautiful new-born soul, demanding 
reverence and love. 

Presently Iris slackened her pace, for 
rolling nearer till it broke almost overhead, 
thundered a great clap of Heaven’s artillery. 
She only paused a moment to put up her 
little hands to_her ears and murmur soothing 
words to Opal, conscious of his terror with 
an almost painful sensitiveness. She noted 
the woful drooping of his tail, the fear in 
those expressive dog eyes. 

“We mustn’t mind the thunder or the 
rain,” she said, as the heavy drops com 
menced to fall. “If we sheltered ‘plain 
h’Evelyn’ might die ; then, Opal, you and I 
would have killed her !” 

A blinding storm lashed the country, the 
very earth seemed trembling under 
its boisterous visitation, but the un- 
sheltered child in her drenched white 
frock heeded neither the hailstones 
nor lightning flash. The glory of 
a mission kept her company upon 
that pilgrimage against fierce ele- 
ments. All things temporal, the 
discomfort of dripping garments 
which clung to the small figure, the 
fatigue of tired feet in sopping shoes, 
faded under a sense of warm pity 
and rich human love. Yet the way 
was cruelly long, and sometimes the 
eager feet would flag from very faint- 
ness, only to meet with hot abuse 
from the willing spirit guiding them. 

“ This will never do ; you are not 
running fast enough,” she would say 
to herself, severely. “Why, the 
village isn’t in sight yet ; you must 
be a slow-coach, a 
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Iris ! 

But at last the welcome vision of 
distant houses broke through the 
gloom of the darkened day, looking 
weird beneath the orange of a still 
threatening sky. 

It was a pitiable little spectacle 
which presented itself on Dr. Cross’s 
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doorstep—a child, who had once been white, 
sadly forlorn in soiled, unlovely garments. The 
big chiffon hat, having utterly collapsed under 
the violence of the storm, hung about her 
face in the grim tragedy of early destruction. 
Opal, no longer a soft, fluffy object of admir- 
ation, covered the steps with marks of muddy 
paws. His white coat suffered with Iris’s 
picture costume ; both child and dog had 
sacrificed beauty in the cause of humanity, 
without a thought or regret for the vanities 
of the world. 

Dr. Cross’s trap was at the door. He 
answered little Miss Ingrey’s summons 
himself. 

“Good gracious !” he exclaimed. “ What 
on earth are you doing out of doors on such 
a day, and wet to the skin, too?” 

In quick, anxious accents Iris told her 
story. She did not ask if Dr. Cross would 
come ; she just drgged him to the carriage 
with a pair of eager hands. 

“ But, my dear,’ he protested, “I have a 
patient I must see first in another direction. 
You may tell Mrs. Roder I will lose no time 
in calling on my return.” 


oe 


“ SHE JUST DRAGGED HIM TO THE CARRIAGE WITH A PAIR OF EAGER HANDS. 
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Tears started to the wide, blue, childish 
eyes, raised to his in pleading indignation. 

“Will your other patient die ?” she asked. 

“T hope not. It’s old Mr. Marcus, at the 
Hall.” 

“ He’s lived a long time,” added Iris, pen- 
sively, “and poor ‘plain h’Evelyn’ (that’s 
what Roder calls her) has only just begun to 
live! She is much, much more important 
than Mr. Marcus. Oh, dear, darling Dr. 
Cross, please go first to the cottage ; they 
are so frightened and lonely there.” 

She clung to him in a paroxysm of 
entreaty, and her intensity had its effect on 
the supine man. 

“Very well, have it your own way,” he 
said, good-naturedly. “I will drive you back 
at the same time. Wrap yourself round in 
the rug.” 

“Thank you very much,” answered the 
child, taking Opal in her arms and lifting him 
into the doctor’s trap. They were both so 
wet and mud-besmeared that it made little 
difference to the picture frock whether Opal 
nestled on her knee or lay at her feet with 
his nose on the tiny sandalled shoes. 

As they drove quickly along the road 
which had seemed so interminable, Iris dis- 
cussed “convulsions” with the doctor in her 
wise little way, asking him to make “plain 
h’Evelyn” his special care, because the 
Roders had never had a baby before. 

He listcued to the child’s conversation 
with something of amusement in his eyes, 
yet at the same time the prosaic parish 
doctor felt conscious of a lump in his throat. 
lhe human kindness of this little creature 
came like a ray of sunlight in his day of toil. 
Her large-hearted sympathy touched some 
chord in his nature and made music—soft, 
spiritual, unearthly—which men of business 
seldom hear. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, as he put her 
down at the gate of Mrs. Ingrey’s glorified 
cottage. “TI will do all I can.” 

Iris’s quick look of gratitude thanked him 
more eloquently than words. 

“Come, Opal,” she cried, running up the 
garden path, “I am afraid we shall be a little 
late for Mr. Fawcett. This way, Opal ; 
mother said we were to come in by the 
veranda. She won’t mind us being wet, 
because she loves the rain. She was writing 
a poem about it this morning.” 

“ Half the charm of summer lies in these 
swift and beautiful showers,” Mrs. Ingrey was 
saying, when a small shadow fell across the 
rose-tinted curtains. 

She looked up startled. There before her 
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stood Iris and the jubilantly dirty Opal, the 
latter bounding ip to Mr. Fawcett with mud- 
besmeared paws, the former shaking back 
her limp, damp hair, which, from contact 
with the storm, hung like rats’ tails about 
her harassed little face. 

A look of horror mingling with anger in 
her mother’s eyes struck Iris like a blow. 
All in a moment she realized she had 
wounded her dear one at home. She never 
quite remembered what was said. She knew 
Mrs. Ingrey hustled her and Opal out of the 
room with some shocked exclamations, and 
closed the door on them with such decided 
disapproval that it was impossible to explain 
about the doctor and “ plain h’Evelyn.” 

Twilight gathered, but still no sign from 
her mother, and Iris stayed sorrowfully in 
the nursery, busy with her own troubled 
thoughts. 

“What is happening downstairs?” she 
asked, when a young nursemaid, Anna, came 
to put her to bed. 

“Mr. Ingrey returned from London before 
Mr. Fawcett had left,” she replied, “and 
now he’s been asked to stay for an early 
dinner, and the carriage is ordered to take 
him back at nine. They are dining in the 
veranda, as it has come out so fine again.” 

Anna was brushing the child’s hair, which 
glistened like gold now in the fading light. 

“* Did you remember to go to the Roders’ 
for me?” asked Iris. 

“Yes, miss. The baby is much better— 
all owing to Dr. Cross going there so quickly. 
If it hadn’t been for him arriving just when 
he did, they say it would have died in 
another convulsion. Now he thinks the 
worst is over. Mrs. Roder was wonderfully 
cheerful.” 

Iris heaved a sigh of relief. 

“The worst of it is,” she added, “ I’ve 
disappointed mother, but, oh! I am so glad 
‘ plain h’Evelyn’ will live !” 

Iris went to the open window and leant 
out. 

“ Anna,” she said, “don’t those white 
lilies smell nice! Some are taller than me. 
I picked a large bunch this morning for the 
nursery ; mother says I must always have 
flowers there, because they keep little girls 
good.” 

The lily border sent up its odours with 
delicious luxuriousness from below. 

“Come, Miss Iris, it’s time you were in 
bed.” 

The unpoetical Anna tucked her up and 
hurried away, laughing at the idea of flowers 
having any effect on the moral character. 
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Iris waited till the heavy footfalls died away, 
then she sprang out of bed, and shook free 
the hair Anna had fastened in a neat plait. 

A sudden idea had come to the child’s 
mind when the scent of the lilies stole 
through her window. 

Swiftly she took from the high green vase 
on the nursery table all those fair , lilies 
gathered earlier in the day—stealing bare- 
footed down the winding staircase in her 
white frilled nightgown. 

She could hear voices on the veranda 
—to her intense delight she caught the 
sound of Mrs. Ingrey’s musical laugh. 
With noiseless steps she strayed like a 
moonbeam through the long French win- 
dow, and, pausing, looked straight at Mr. 
Fawcett, who was — 
seated beside 
her mother. 
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“I thought you might like some flowers to 
take back to London,” she said, with her pretty 
smile, extending the bouquet of Madonna 
lilies to the stranger across the a/ fresco 
dining-table. 

A look of pride and pleasure at the grace- 
ful action leapt to Mrs. Ingrey’s eyes ; the 
stranger gazed admiringly at the beautiful 
child. 

“This will make a pretty little incident to 
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tell my readers,” he said, as he thanked and 
kissed Iris. “The maiden of the lilies—I 
shall not forget !” 

When late at night Mrs. Ingrey stole 
upstairs to kiss her child, she found Iris 
still awake, waiting to tell her the story of the 
afternoon. 

As she listened to the simple, childish 
explanation, her eyes filled with tears. 

“You were right, little one,” she whis- 


pered. ‘‘Do you 
know you have taught 
me a lesson? I was 
thinking only of self, 
of the shows and shams 
of life, while you had 
the real matters at 
heart. The least im- 
portant soul is of 
greater moment than all the poems 
in the world. You found a poem 
I missed! ‘Plain h’Evelyn,’ with 
her mysterious future destiny, may have some 
day to thank you, Iris, for the strange joy 
and sorrow of human life. I will go and 
see her to-morrow—we will go together, 
you and I!” 
Iris smiled as she nestled down among her 
pillows. 
“That wll be nice!” she murmured, 
sleepily, as night’s heavy lids closed her tired 
eyes. 





Off the Track in London. 


By GEORGE R. SIMs. 


V.—ROUND 


E have driven across London 
from the great green park of 
the north-west, through the 
clamour and clatter of the 
crowded city at its busiest 
hour. We have been com- 
forted after the miles of din and dust by the 
peace and beauty of Victoria Park, and 
thence by a zigzag route not to be recom- 
mended to the “ stranger in these parts ” we 
have arrived at Hackney Wick. 

In the Wick are great factories employing 
thousands of women workers, and in the 
Wick there is an area of poverty that sends 
scores of barefooted children to the Board 
school and supplies Hackney Marshes with 
its “ boy brigands.” 

When you stand on the Marshes and look 
out over the scene, a curious blend of 





greenery and grimness, of countryside and 
cinder heap, the first things that will attract 
your attention are the quaint and picturesque 


houses that seem here and there to em- 
phasize the “lone- 

someness” of the 
land. 

Yonder is a 
farmhouse; far 
away at the end 
of a rough, muddy 
road is a tavern, 
and near it an 
improvised _ toll- 
gate standing on 
‘‘No Man’s 
Land,” and run 
by the man who 
made the roadway 
possible because 
three parishes re- 
pudiated the pro- 
perty. It is on 
this spot that 
dwelt in the days 
of old the famous, 
or rather infam- 
ous, Dick Turpin, 
and many a small 
boy sleeping out 
0’ nights in a cave 
burrowed in the 
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great dust-shoot which makes a range ot 
small black hills has doubtless mused on 
the deeds of the immortal local villain 
and wondered if a pony or a cart-horse 
from the neighbouring “farm” might be 
available to do duty as Black Bess in a 
moonlight gallop. 

Farther afield is a pretty white house with 
trees round it, which is pointed out as the 
home of Izaak Walton, and in the distance is 
the green fringe of Epping Forest. 

Here Middlesex ends and Essex begins, 
and a crowded poverty area is the dingy hem 
upon the green garment of the country. 

That he is off the beaten track the 
Londoner realizes directly he enters the old 
farmyard, now used as stabling by a firm of 
contractors at work on the Marsh, and finds 
fowls and ducks running about, and sees 
mushrooms fresh gathered near at hand, 
laid out upon the window-sill of the 
farmhouse. 

And a stone’s throw away is the vast rubbish 
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heap, until quite lately the camping-ground 
of the “ wild boys of London.” 

They did no great harm, these “boy 
brigands.” They were practically homeless, 
and here they assembled, poor little friend- 
less, famishing vagabonds. 

There was great astonishment when a year 
or two ago the capture of a band was 
reported in the daily Press. They were 
found in their cave, sitting round a fire and 
surrounded by empty sardine boxes and 
lobster cans. Some of them had lived there 
for weeks, others had recently joined the 
gang. All were 
ragged and pen- 
niless, and had 
family _ histories 
of the “vivid” 
or pathetic order. 

My colleague 
has sketched 
“the brigands’ 
lair” in’ which 
the homeless 
boys had their 
little romance, 
and the boys 


depicted therein 
are drawn from 


life in their 
habit as they are 
to the present 
moment, 

There are 
scores of these 
boys still about 
the Wick, but, 
though they 
haunt the Mar- 
shes in the day- 
time and gather 
in little groups 
about their be- 
loved dust-shoot, 
the vigilance of 
the authorities 
prevents them making it a home by night. 

And soon the rubbish heap itself will have 
lost its glories. The County Council is at 
work levelling and improving the Marsh. 
It will be laid out and modernized and made 
as prim and respectable as Hackney Downs, 
on which are iron railings and gravel paths, 
and notice-boards with all the rules and 
regulations in which the heart of the County 
Council delights. 

The brigands themselves—though they 
still linger on, tattered and unkempt, and go 
daily to the Board school in a makeshift for 
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clothing which would have rejoiced George 
Cruikshank—are doomed. 

The State is stepping in and taking charge 
of the children of neglectful or vicious 
parents, and the children of the State come 
from the workhouse homes in neat little suits, 
white collars, and trim boots, and look like 
little gentlemen and ladies who have been 
sent by mistake to the Board school. 

We have looked upon a scene of idleness 
and squalid romance on the Wick; let us 
turn to one of industry and happy reality. 

The bell of the great sweet factory of 

“Clarnicos” 
rings out. It is 
one o'clock. A 
moment ago the 
street leading to 
the factory was 
deserted. Sud- 
denly a_ broad 
stream of human- 
ity pours out and 
fills it. There 
are two thousand 
hands employed 
by the firm. The 
majority of them 
are women and 
girls. The few 
male workers 
form but a nar- 
row rivulet to 
one side of the 
street; the 
bright-bloused 
girls make a 
stream of colour 
on the other. 
Neatly dressed 
and pleasant- 


a“ looking are the 
a girls, and many 
of them are 
pretty. Their 
light blouses and 
white aprons give the biazing street a note of 
summer coolness. Some of them have hats, 
but a large number who are going to their 
own dining-hall opposite the works are bare- 
headed. If they were darker and had a 
flower in their hair I should fancy that I was 
once again watching the cigarette girls troop 
out from the great tobacco factory of Seville. 

But most of the girls are fair, and their 
hair is arranged after the latest London 
method, though one or two are still in “pins, 
evidently reserving the glory of the coiffure 
for the hours of evening leisure in the family 
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circle, or for the pleasant ramble in the 
greener Hackney after tea. The dominant 
note of the crowd of workers is an air of 
comfort and _ well-to-doness, and this is 
probably accounted for by the fact that this 
well-known firm gives to all its workers a 
share of the profits in the shape of a banus. 

Clarnicos have their own fire brigade, their 
own band, and their own choral society. 
Every girl who has been five years with the 
firm gets a dowry of five pounds when she 
marries, and this 
year the employes 
took eleven and 
a half weeks’ 
wages by way of 
bonus. It is no 
wonder that the 
stream of work- 
ing humanity 
pouring out into 
the sunshine for 
the midday meal 
is a smiling one. 

Statistics _ tell 
us that Hackney 
is the one dis- 
trict of London 
in which the un- 
married women 
exceed in num- 
ber the unmar- 
ried men. This 
is due to the fact 
that the women 
wage-earners are 
in a great ma- 
jority. 

When later on 
we take a stroll 
on Sunday even- 
ing in Mare 
Street we shall 
see plenty of 
evidence that 
the girl workers in Hackney are far in 
excess of the men workers. 

Mare Street itself is not “off the track,” 
but lying around it are spots of old-world 
romance that are rarely visited by non- 
residents. The street itself is dominated by 
the famous old tower in Hackney Church- 
yard—a grey relic of the past that seems as 
out of place among the gay shops, the 
passing tramcars, and the lively bustle of 
modern Hackney as Noah’s Ark would be 
among the ironclads during a grand naval 
review at Spithead. 

I don’t think the ordinary Hackney man 
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notices the tower or gives it mueh thought 

as he hurries by. He has grown so accus- 

tomed to it that it fails to set him pondering. 

Sir Walter Besant, when he was writing 

his delightful books on London, came upon 

the tower suddenly, and it held him spell- 

bound. Few Londoners know anything 

about it. Americans who scour Europe for 

antiquities and grey ruins are never taken to 

Hackney to see one of the most remarkable 

relics of the past in the capital of the British 
Empire. 

The manor of 

Hackney be- 

longed for nearly 

two hundred 

years to the 

Knights Temp- 

lars and passed 

to the Knights 

Hospitallers. 

Beneath this old 

grey tower lie the 

bones of both 


Templars and 
Hospitallers. 
There they rest, 
their glory past, 
their deeds for- 
gotten, their 


names unknown, 
and the trains 
thunder past 
over the railway 
bridge that spans 
the street. The 
dust of the 
Templars— 
whose Order was 
founded by King 
John of Jerusa- 
lem in the twelfth 
century— may 
be shaken by 
the train that 
dashes past the old tower, bearing the 
alien Jews of the London Ghetto to the 
conquest and occupation of the outlying 
districts. 

You pass through the churchyard, green 
and leafy and vast, and you come to quiet, 
eighteenth-century Sutton Place, or you take 
your way farther and find yourself in High 
Street, Homerton, with wonderful old houses, 
many of them the lordly mansions of the 
past. The old manor house still stands. It 
is now the property of the London School 
Board, and within its ancient walls the 
children of the poor who cannot compete 




























































with their more intelligent companions are 
“specially instructed.” 

Hereabouts you seem not only “off the 
track,” but at times “ out of the century,” and 
you feel that you are trespassing upon the 
ground of the antiquarian in your search for 
features of the London life of to-day. 

You are wandering into old-world Hackney, 
and disturbing the shades of Jane Shore, of 
Darnley, and of Sir Walter Raleigh.- The 
houses, even as they stand now, have “ early 
eighteenth century” writ large upon them, 
and as we look at them we are living again 
in a long-forgotten day when, according to 
an old Guide to London published in 1761, 
Hackney was “a village in Middlesex on the 
north-east side of London, inhabited by such 
numbers of merchants and wealthy persons 
that it is said there are near an hundred 
gentlemen’s coaches kept.” 

The gentry and the coaches have departed 
from at least this portion of Hackney, and 
the poor of our crowded London have 
streamed into the old quarters of the rich. 
The old mansion is now let out in floors, and 
in some cases in single rooms; the little 
general dealer displays his goods in the windows 
of a house that was the abode of a merchant 
prince, and in the garden that once boasted 
a carriage drive to the front door you may 
see unpicturesque heaps of old iron, the 
lumber of the cart and van builder, or the 
grimy paraphernalia of a blacksmith’s yard. 

It is in Homerton and the Wick that most 
of the poverty of Hackney is to be found. 
Here there are large numbers of industrious, 
decent people living practically on the verge 
of starvation. In good times they can keep 
on the right side. But when the bad times 
come and work is slack they are over the 
border-line directly. 

In the great Board school in Windsor 
Road, in the heart of the Wick, I found some 
of the children shoeless and in rags. Every 
effort is made to find boots for all, but the 
demand is always in excess of the supply. 
But barefooted and ragged among the better 
dressed and better fed, recalling to one’s 
mind the mud-cabin scholars of the old 
hedgerow schoolmasters of Ireland, these lads 
make a good fight of it. They strive hard to 
get their names on some of the rolls of 
honour exhibited in the drill-hall to en- 
courage the spirit of emulation. ‘They are 
not the children of criminal or vicious 
parents, but of unfortunate ones. Their 
standard of comfort is low. In their dinner- 
hour they forget about being hungry or dine 
on fresh air in Victoria Park or on the Marsh, 
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and they look forward contentedly to Sunday 
as the day on which they have “ pieces ” fur 
dinner. 

Mr. Swift, the head master of Windsor 
Road School, kindly allowed me to interview 
a number of the boys whose appearance pro- 
claimed them members of the poorest class 
in the Wick, and, though none of them got 
meat of any kind on the week-day, all, with- 
out exception, had “pieces” on Sunday. 
But, in spite of the fact that six days out of 
the seven are jours maigres, these lads are as 
keenly interested in the prowess of the school 
cricket elevens and football teams as any ot 
their more fortunate class-mates. 

In the dinner-hour we met two of them, 
barefooted and ragged, making their way to 
the Marsh. One of them had a battered 
wooden ball that he had probably found on 
the dust-shoot, and the other had a piece of 
splintéred wood torm from an old packing- 
case. They were going to spend their 
dinner-time in a performance which at 
Lord’s is called “ practising at the nets.” 

The poverty of a portion of the Wick is a 
poverty by itself. There is a class living on 
the edge of the Marsh that seems to have 
been unloaded there like the dust and the 
cinders. It has been pushed out from the 
centre to the edge, and has stopped there 
because beyond is only a waste space. 

As slum after slum is swallowed up by the 
building of factories or by local improvements 
the people are thrust out towards the Marsh, 
on which is the dust-shoot, and beyond 
which is “No Man’s Land.” The slums 
behind Mare Street are feeling the push of 
local improvements. Mare Street itself, that 
long and wonderful thoroughfare, is being 
Hausmannized. One side of it is already 
half down, and the bricks and mortar rattle in 
ceaseless showers on the protecting boarding 
as the house-breakers ply the pickaxe merrily. 
Mare Street was the old village street of 
Hackney, and is therefore winding, narrow, 
straggling, and ungainly. Only a single line 
of trams can run through it. Now it is to be 
widened, and the widening is to be carried 
out through its entire length, giving North- 
East London a broad outlet into the country 
vid Mare Street, Clapton Road, and the Lea 
Bridge Road. 

The idea is excellent, but there must be a 
large amount of further dishousing in the 
poor property lying immediately behind the 
line of improvement, and the dishoused will 
presumably have to crowd into another area. 

Mare Street is famous for its “ Monkeys’ 
Parade.” On Sunday evening it is packed 
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from end to end with promenaders. It is 
the predominance of the boy and girl element 
that has given it a reputation for the 
‘monkey ” business. 

It is only the stranger who finds himself 
“off the track” on Sunday evenings in 
Hackney if he seeks to study the distin- 
guishing note of the district. The principal 
resorts are naturally, to the masses of 
Hackney themselves, the beaten track. 

On Hackney Downs the promenaders are 
eminently ' respectable and subdued. ‘The 
middle-aged husband and wife walk leisurely 
along the railed-off paths, or sit silently 
side by side on the rustic seats. Young 
married couples take the air, and if there is 
a baby of the party it is generally the husband 
who wheels the perambulator. You may 
linger on the Downs on a summer Sunday 
evening till night falls and you will not hear 
a laugh or a loud voice. Most of the staid 
strollers in their Sunday clothes who pass you 
do not even smile. They seem to be taking 
the air on their evening of rest more as a duty 
than as a pleasure. Here and there you come 
upon sweethearts strolling slowly between the 
iron rails. You know that they are sweet- 
hearts because they are holding hands in 
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the orthodox sweetheart manner. They are 
happy, but of their happiness they give no 
outward sign. They have yielded to the local 
influence, and walk in a subdued manner as 
one walksthrough achurchyard recently turned 
into a garden with seats. The patient grey 
faces of middle age I can understand in a 
district where life is strenuous and domestic 
responsibility gravely appreciated. But I 
cannot account for the stolid faces of the 
younger people. Probably the railed-in paths 
and the notice-boards:setting forth the rules 
and regulations have something to do with 
the reserve. I have noticed the same effect 
produced by the surroundings of a museum 
even on a Bank Holiday. 

The promenaders on the Downs are all 
neatly dressed ; many of the young men wear 
frock-coats and high hats. Among these are 
the young husbands who are wheeling the 
perambulators. The young wives who pass 
us have recognised the beginning of summer 
with a flower-laden hat and a new blouse. 
But they wear their finery pensively. We do 
not linger long upon the Downs because the 
artistic instincts of my colleague are nowhere 
appealed to. He is-disappointed. He had 


hills, a 


pictured a little range of green 
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miniature Beachy Head without the sea. 
And he is disappointed with the Hackney 
Downers. ‘“ How,” he exclaims, as he closes 
his sketch-book, “can these young women 
make themselves such ‘pretty new blouses 
and wear them without a smile? Let us go 
to Mare Street.” 

We have heard so much of the famous 
Monkeys’ Parade that we expect to see 
a bustling crowd directly we enter the 
thoroughfare. 

There are plenty of people on the pave- 
ment and in the roadway. Here and there 
are groups of typical London lads, cane, cap, 
and cigarette, and we exclaim simultaneously, 
“The Monkeys !” 

But having seen a Sunday evening in Mare 
Street through, I must in common justice 
place the Mare Street monkeys at once upon 
a pedestal in “The Realms of Radiant 
Rehabilitation.” Whatever they have been 
in the past they have no apish tricks now. 
Of tumult or disorder, even at the hour 
when the crowd was greatest, there was no 
sign. I expected scratchbacks and playful 
punchings and an exchange of sallies between 
the sexes. There was nothing of the sort. 

And yet the scene was remarkable, and in 
one sense I should think unique. There 
were considerably more young women than 
young men, and the majority of the young 
women promenaded in twos, occasionally in 
threes. The youths, who were in a decided 
minority, promenaded also in twos and threes 
when they did promenade, but they seemed 
to prefer standing about in groups. 

The remarkable feature of the promenade 
was the costume of the young ladies. They 
were dressed in “ pairs” like sisters, yet in 
many instances there was not the slightest 
family resemblance, and as a matter of fact 
a number of the “ pairs ” were merely friends. 
The costumes were as gay and gorgeous as 
the costumes that grace the Heath of Hamp- 
stead on a Whit- Monday. The favourite 
colours were petunia, violet, green, and sky- 
blue. ‘Two young ladies, one dark and one 
fair, had adorned themselves in light green 
blouses, red hats and blue skirts, and waist- 
bands of bright yellow. Another pair had 
selected costumes of aggressively bright blue 
and wore with them heliotrope hats. When 
the scene was at its busiest Mare Street was 
absolutely prismatic. But the blues and 
greens, violets and yellows, were not in 


merging lines ; they broke up and intermixed 
in a kaleidoscope arrangement of coloured 
bits that was at times absolutely dazzling to 
unaccustomed eyes. 
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Occasionally a weird effect was added to 
the daring schemes of colour by a looping-up 
of the skirt with the old-fashioned dress- 
suspender which fastens round the waist and 
catches the dress up in bunches by means 
of clasps. 

The costumes were evidently carefully 
thought out, for in the case of “ pairs” the 
details were the same to the last shred of 
chiffon. As soon asthe novelty of seeing a 
crowd of young women in pairs similarly 
attired had worn off, the feature of the crowd 
that “leapt to the eyes” was the complete 
absence of gloves and umbrellas. 

I have said that the youths were here in a 
minority, and that they behaved remarkably 
well in the presence of this overwhelming 
army of brightly-arrayed damsels. The 
excess of the fair sex in Mare Street on 
Sunday evening is due to the fact to which I 
have referred earlier in this article. The 
number of unmarried women in Hackney is 
far greater than the number of unmarried 
men. The preponderance is in the poorer 
parts and in the districts surrounding fac- 
tories where female labour is employed 
almost exclusively, as in the jam and con- 
fectionery trades, laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning work, matchbox-making, and certain 
branches of the bootmaking and tailoring 
trades. There are a large number of in- 
dustries in Hackney employing only women ; 
there are few in which men only are employed. 
There is, therefore, a steady exodus of the 
young men to districts where the industries 
employing male labour are situated. 

Yhe net result of this condition of affairs 
is that unmarried women are constantly 
attracted to Hackney and unmarried men 
are constantly compelled to leave it. This 
accounts for the magnificent display of 
feminine finery in Mare Street on Sunday 
evening, and for the fact that the Jills 
promenade together. Most of the Jacks are 
considerably their juniors—mere lads who 
have not yet come to the age when tiey 
must flit in search of work and the making 
of a home of their own. 

To describe the Mare Street Sunday even- 
ing scene as a “ Monkeys’ Parade” is a libel 
on the youth of Hackney. It is bright and 
dazzling to the eye, it is light-hearted, and a 
strong contrast to the restraint of the Downs, 
but it is nothing more than a local equivalent 
for, let us say, “Church Parade in Hyde 
Park.” The girls turn out in their best 
frocks to be seen and to see. 

Opposite to the Hackney Empire in Mare 
Street is a space cleared for improvements. 
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You take a sharp turn by the side of this, 
and without losing sight of the crowded 
thoroughfare you are in a country village. 

Fox’s Cottages in Morning Lane seem to 
be in the heart of rural England, ten miles 
from a railway station. 

They lie well back in little gardens filled 
with old-fashioned country flowers. In one 
garden there is a beehive, in another the 
remains of a well. 

The smoke of the low chimneys ascends 
from thatched roofs. ‘The cottagers sit in 
the porches, embowered in trailing ivy-leaves. 
The background is as rural as the heart of a 
poet hermit could desire. A little forest of 
green trees shuts away the world beyond. 

In one of the country gardens two gaily- 
dressed young coster girls are sitting and 
chatting with the cottager and his wife. 


They sit among the flowers and look for all 
the world like young London lasses who 
have come to the village to astonish the 
country folks with their town finery. 


When 
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they rise and bid the old folks good-bye, and 
coming through the little wicket stand for a 
moment at the wooden palings to say 
“Toodle-oo” in the cheeriest of Cockney 
accents, we are at first astonished. For a 
moment my colleague and I had imagined that 
we were in a rural hamlet and in the heart of 
green England. 

Yet not a minute’s walk away lies Mare 
Street, and from the cottage gardens you can 
see the lights of the “ Empire.” 

These cottages are a remnant of rural 
Hackney. In the days gone by opposite to 
them were acres of watercress beds. The 
building of the railway swept the watercress 
beds away, but the little one-story cottages, 
with their thatched roofs and country gardens, 
remain in the heart of the busiest part of the 
modern town. 

It was through these beds that the old 
Wick stream meandered and gave its name to 
the district round which we have been 
wandering to-day. 
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AY mother always remained a 
f staunch American to the back- 
bone, in spite of the fact that 
from the time of her début over 
herein 1873 her home was in 
England for the remainder of 
her life. What is more, during all these 
thirty years her native land was revisited but 
twice, in 1876 and 1895, and then only for a 
few months. 

To Antoinette Sterling everyone and every- 
thing American were 
perfection. Ifa beggar, 
who had been helped 
by her over and over 
again, should be dis- 
covered eventually to 
be an absolute fraud 
(and this was not an 
altogether unusual 
occurrence), “It 
wouldn’t have been 
so in America,” she 
would declare. If any- 
thing went wrong 
during a concert tour, 
“Ah,” my mother 
would say, ‘‘they 
don’t make mistakes 
like that in the coun- 
try where J come 
from.” 

This high ideal of 
America was upheld 
as strongly after the 
many years’ absence 
as when my mother 
had first left her be- 
loved country to come 
over to Europe. Cer- 
tain American phrases 
always remained in her 
vocabulary: rhubarb to her was “ pie-plant” ; 
jam was “preserve”; and she never referred 
to “sweets,” but would remark, “Say, let’s 
send and get some candy” ; while meat was 
never “ underdone,” but “ vave.” Should any- 
one say something slighting about America 
in her presence, my mother would at once 
stoutly take up the cudgels in its defence. 

When “Miss” Sterling first landed in 
England, it was with a dis/ike of everything 
English, almost as strong as her intense ove 
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of everything American. So much was this 
the case that my mother said during the first 
months she used to feel very much inclined 
to hiss our “ illiterate National Anthem,” as 
W. S. Gilbert has styled it, when it was 
played. This feeling was only natural at the 
time, for throughout childhood a grand- 
mother, who positively hated the English, 
used to fill her head with stories of the 
Mayflower, the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
great War of Independence. This grand- 
mother would depict 
in glowing colours the 
brutality of the Eng- 
lish, not only in fight- 
ing themselves against 
those who had just 
come over from Eng- 
land, but in even 
hiring mercenary 
troops to help them. 
Moreover, the fact 
was always deeply 
impressed upon my 
mother that her 
family were descended 
in direct line from 
William Bradford, 
who was the first 
Governor of the 
Colony, and_ brother 
of John Bradford, 
whom the same 
“brutal English ” had 
martyred. 

These Anglophobe 
feelings, inspired by 
her grandmother, 
were by no means 
diminished by the 
talks which, as a girl, 
my mother used to 
have with the cobbler of the village. This 
old fellow was an Irish refugee, and used 
to delight in telling her still more stories 
against the English. The tale of how 
the shipload of tea was sent to Boston 
for the inhabitants to drink, and how 
they retaliated by emptying it into the 
harbour, was one which was deeply and 
vividly impressed upon her mind, with the 
result that my mother never would touch tea 
on any account throughout her life. Her 
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intimate friends were aware of this fact, and, 
when expecting her to come over and “spend 
the afternoon” at their house—my mother 
could never bring herself to make any fashion- 
able afternoon “calls” of fifteen to twenty 
minutes—some cocoa was always brought up 
for her to drink at tea-time. With those 
who did not know of this aversion the cup of 
tea, when offered, would be refused, and a 
request made for a cup of hot water instead. 

It was, therefore, somewhat of a coinci- 
dence, on the occasion of “ Miss ” Antoinette 
Sterling’s first appearance before the Royal 
Family, that the present given to her by 
Queen Victoria, as a memento of the occasion, 
should have taken the form of a tea-set. My 
mother used laughingly to say that she felt 
quite angry about it, and had a good mind 
to return such a present, as being a distinct 
attempt on the part of the English Govern- 
ment to undermine her Republican principles, 
by getting her in this way to take “tea,” and 
so acknowledge an ultimate defeat of the 
“ Boston Tea-Party.” 

Coming to England, then, with this love of 
everything American and dislike of every- 
thing English, it was, perhaps, strange that 
my mother should have remained in England 
for over twenty years without going back 
even to see her beloved America. Yet with 
her, as with so many other Americans, such 
was the case. What was more, my mother 
very soon grew to love England as much as 
she had previously hated it, and came to look 
on it as her home. Though still retaining 
her love of Americans and their “darned 
independence,” and stoutly refusing even to 
consider such a thing as any question of 
becoming a naturalized British subject, my 
mother grew to appreciate more and more 
the bulldog, sterling qualities of the English 
disposition. 

One thing, however, she never could fall in 
with, and that was the idea of people travelling 
in the same railway carriage without speaking 
to one another. Never did my mother go on 
even a short railway journey without holding 
an animated conversation with some of her 
travelling companions. If the journey lasted 
above an hour, the #¢e-a-#éfe usually resulted 
in my mother being made the confidant of 
all the troubles and inmost secrets of their 
lives—such matters as they would have 
hesitated to breathe a word about even to 
their nearest friends or relations. Sometimes 
very terrible were the life-tragedies confided 
to her sympathetic ear. 

_ There was something in Antoinette Ster- 
ling’s own frank, open disposition which 
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seemed to make all who met her begin to 
pour out, after a very few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, the sorrows of their heart. After half 
an hour’s talk they felt as if they had known 
her all their lives. With her own love of 
truth my mother could never understand 
others taking refuge in falsehood. When 
anyone came to her for help and told her 
a story of their woes, they would be 
assumed to be speaking the truth until 
proved to be doing otherwise. This led 
naturally to much imposition, but “to give 
at once is to give twice,” and who can tell 
how many true cases of suffering and despair 
may not have been relieved by this implicit 
belief in their honesty? By starting with the 
assumption that anyone’s story is a pack of 
lies, and forthwith investigating the truth 
of each portion of it before giving any 
help, how often may it be that the help 
eventually comes too late? That was the 
point of view, at any rate, which my mother 
took up when such cases were brought to 
her notice. 

My mother never quite realized how 
attached to England she had become during 
these years, until in 1895 she recrossed the 
“herring-pond ” and spent some six months 
in the United States among relatives and 
former friends in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. Her feelings were that it was very 
pleasant to be over there again, but it was 
only a visit, which must terminate after a few 
extra months, more or less, as they would be 
wanting her back “at home.” 

When out there upon this visit my mother 
felt that somehow she had got out of touch 
with her surroundings ; and on coming back 
to England said that she would never like to 
live anywhere but in London. This feeling 
my mother expressed very aptly in a little 
speech which she made at one of the Fourth 
of July banquets held at the Hotel Cecil 
by the American Society in London. My 
mother had gone with some friends to look 
on from the gallery and hear the speeches. 

“My friends had promised,” my mother 
wrote in describing the incident, “that I 
should not be asked to sing. However, the 
American Ambassador, who was in the chair, 
sent up, when the speeches had been going 
on some little time, to ask whether ‘A. S.’ 
would not sing.” “A. S.,” I might explain, 
was my mother’s favourite way of referring to 
any purely professional incident to do with 
her singing as Antoinette Sterling, apart from 
her private life as Mrs. MacKinlay. 

“* A. S.’ had come quite unprepared, had 
dined but a short time before, and had been 
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sitting an hour in that dreadful atmosphere 
of food, and drink, and smoke, in which it 
might have been known that no one could 
sing properly. However, ‘A. S.’ could not 
well refuse, and got up, without words, music, 
accompaniment, or pitch, to sing ‘ Here’s to the 
Year that’s Awa.’ ‘A. S.’ pitched it too high 
and had to recommence, and then, stopping 
abruptly at the end of the third line, said: 
‘My brothers, I have worshipped America 
for twenty years, I have lived in England for 
twenty years. America is my mother, and 
England is my grandmother; but I have 
lived so long with my grandmother that I 
cannot understand my mother’s sons—and 
I’m in too bad voice to sing.’ ” 

In England the people knew her wherever 
she went, and, what is 
more, they seemed to 
have a certain personal 
interest and feeling of 
friendship for her as 
the woman, quite apart 
from any fame as the 
singer. 

The first concert tour 
on which my mother 
ever went was with 
Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra through 
the United States. 
“Miss” Sterling had 
but recently come 
over from America with 
some letters of  in- 
troduction to a great 
many famous people 
in London. Among 
others was Sir Julius 
Benedict, with whom 
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independent Miss Sterling was in England. 

After her début the first tour made in 

England by her was with Edward Lloyd, 

under the management of Vert, and after that 

my mother used to go touring through Great 
Britain regularly every spring and autumn. 

Upon these tours my mother went through 

many strange experiences, humorous and 

otherwise. An amusing one my mother 

would recount, which took place at Dundee. 

“At the hotel I heard there was to be 

a meeting of the Bakers’ Guild in their 

banqueting-room during the evening. I 

supposed it to be some small meeting of the 

local tradesmen and their friends, so on 

entering the hall of the hotel about ten 

o'clock, after the conclusion of the concert, I 

said I would go up and 

sing to them. When 

I got inside the door I 

found that there were 

screens up all across 

that end of the room, 

and that waiters and 

servants belonging 

to the hotel were stand- 

ing there to hear what 

was going on. The 

last speech of the even- 

ing was being made, | 

was told. It was a 

long one, but very witty, 

and no one could 

guess whatever the toast 

could be which the 

speaker was preparing. 

For fear they might 

break up before I could 

begin I stood ready 

to step before the 





she became very 
friendly, though he was 
somewhat annoyed at 
her “independent” spirit, which was some- 
thing quite new to him. Sir Julius asked 
whether she would be willing to make her 
début at one of his concerts at Covent 
Garden. Miss Sterling at once said she 
would do so; but before Benedict knew 
where he was he found the young American 
contraito had gone off like a flash on this 
tour with Theodore Thomas. 

On her return my mother went to see 
Benedict, but found him very angry that she 
had flitted off like a_ will-o’the-wisp, and 
wanted to know whether, if he did engage her, 
she would by any chance be in England on 
the night of the concert. However, the date 
was fixed, November sth, and this time the 
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screen immediately the 
speech should come to 
an end, and decided 
in my mind to sing ‘A Wee Wifie.’ The 
toast was led up to, and all were waiting for 
the answer as to what this wonderful some- 
thing, or somebody, might be which had 
been so praised. Just as the speaker came 
to the final word, and at the very instant he 
was saying ‘Woman,’ the screen was drawn 
away and there stood ‘ A. S.,’ who commenced 
singing ‘A Wee Wifie,’ without having heard 
what the toast was. They all applauded and 
laughed immoderately, and insisted on some 
more Scotch, so I gave them :— 


Up in the mornin’s na for me, 
Up in the mornin’ airly. 

I'd rather gae supperless tae my bed 
Than rise in the mornin’ airly. 
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They were all surprised at the aptness of the 
song, but I was more surprised than they, 
for I had, of course, expected to see a lot of 
poor bakers when the screen was taken away. 
Instead of that, I saw all the swells of the 
town gathered together.” 

Many were the amusing experiences which 
my mother had with accompanists at different 
times. Poor Sydney Naylor, who came to 
so sad an end after having been the premier 
accompanist of his day, was in particular 
sympathy with her singing. My mother used 
to say that when he played the accompani- 
ments he would often put in little artistic 
effects and changes which would suggest 
some entirely new reading of the words of the 
song. His playing seemed 
to act as a certain inspira- 
tion on the occasion. 

At other times he 
would put little humorous 
interpolations in the ac- 
companiments, which 
were sO unexpected and 
funny as to send the 
singers into fits of laugh- 
ter. On one occasion, 
when my mother was 


singing in an Italian 
quartette, Sydney Naylor 


kept bringing into the 
accompaniment little 
phrases from “ Pop Goes 
the Weasel” and other 
ridiculously inappropriate 
songs, with the result that 
the artists could hardly 
get through the quartette, 
they were becoming so 
convulsed with laughter. 
Anothertime when ontour 
Signor Foli and the tenor 
of the party went on to 
sing the well-known duet, “ Love and War.” 
When the tenor sang of love, Naylor began 
to pound out a thunderous accompaniment, 
as if descriptive of a tremendous cannonade. 
(hen Foli commenced singing of war, and 
in response to his cries of “ raging battle ” 
and “cannons rattle,” Naylor gave an 
absurd little pastoral accompaniment up in 
the treble. As they went on the accom- 
paniment got more and more ridiculous, 
until at last Foli had to abandon the fight 
and walk off the platform roaring with 
laughter in the middle of the duet. 

My mother had an amusing experience 
with Pitman, another accompanist, who was 
well known about the same time. 
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“Tt was at one of Gatty’s concerts at which 
Pitman was accompanying that I had an 
intentional joke at his expense. I was 
singing, as an encore, a Scotch song, in 
which, as Pitman knew, I usually gave 
five or six verses. After the first verse there 
was great applause. After the second verse 
I thought that I had given enough for the 
present, so, while the applause was going on, 
I made my bow and left the platform. 
Pitman was an old man at this time, otherwise 
what followed would never have happened. 
As it was, he never noticed I had gone, and 
the orchestra, seeing and enjoying the situa- 
tion immensely, would none of them tell 
him. The applause suddenly ended, for the 
audience also saw what 
was going on. Poor Pit- 
man, still thinking that 
‘A. S.’ was there, began 
the next verse and played 
the first few bars. No 
voice! Played them over 
again, still no _ voice! 
Greatly surprised, at last 
he turned around on the 
piano- stool and saw no 
Miss Sterling, but dis- 
covered instead the or- 
chestra in fits of laughter ; 
and finally he was forced 
to beat a hasty and con- 
fused retreat amid the 
applause of the gallery.” 

My mother was always 
particularly fond of sing- 
ing to audiences composed 
of public school boys, or 
of undergraduates at the 
Varsity, and had some 
special story to tell of 
almost each different 
one. 

When my mother went up to sing at Oxford 
for the first time, it was with considerable 
misgivings, as she had been told beforehand 
that the audiences of undergraduates were 
always on the look-out for a chance to “rag” 
people. There was a hum of expectation as 
Miss Antoinette Sterling, the new American 
contralto, who had been making such a 
sensation in London, was being escorted 
through the centre of the audience to the 
narrow passage which had been curtained 
off at the back of the stage for the use of the 
artists. In those days the present town-hall 
with its magnificent concert-room was not 
built, but the concerts were given in the 
biggest room of the Examination Schools. A 
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temporary platform, with a small retiring- 
room behind it, would be prepared when enter- 
tainments were given there. This retiring- 
room was a passage barely five feet wide, and 
was interrupted in the centre by the massive 
seat on which the examiners would be 
perched when “ schools” were on. Over the 
steps leading up to this seat the artists had to 
climb when they wanted to get along the 
passage to the other end of the platform. 
Thus a concert given at the schools 
was not altogether an unmixed pleasure for 
the artists taking part, and, like that of the 
policeman, their “lot was not a happy one.” 

When Miss Sterling went out on to the 
platform and received a great deal of applause 
after her first song, she thought the under- 
graduate audience were “ ragging” her, and 
so began to feel quite confused. The 
audience saw this and were delighted with 
it, and clapped more vigorously than ever. 
Her next appearance on the platform was 
greeted with such an ovation that Miss 
Sterling nearly ran off again, so perfectly 
convinced did she feel that, whatever the 
demonstration might have meant after her 
first song, this time there could certainly be 
no doubt whatever that they were “ ragging ” 
her. It was not until the concert was over 
that my mother could be persuaded that the 
audience had not been “getting at her” all 
through the evening. After having made 
such a marvellous success, and establishing a 
position in the foremost rank among London 
favourite artists in practically one evening, it 
would have been more than pardonable for 
anyone to have put on an air of superiority. 
It was, however, this absolute lack of any- 
thing like “side,” even at the very zenith of 
her career, which was perhaps one of my 
mother’s greatest charms, winning for her 
almost a unique position, in a way, in the 
hearts of her audiences. 

When my mother was on that ill-fated 
Australian tour of 1892, which was brought 
to an abrupt finish by the sudden and un- 
expected death of my father—a blow from 
which my mother never recovered throughout 
the ten years which she survived him—dquite 
a number of ’Varsity men came to see her in 
all parts of the continent, to tell her how 
touched they had been by hearing her sing 
during their undergraduate days at college. 

The artists’ room of curtains and temporary 
concert platform at Oxford were bad enough. 
But they were a considerable improvement 
on the accommodation at the sister Univer- 
sity, when my mother sang there for the first 
time. It was on the occasion of a local 
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charity concert at Cambridge. When my 
mother arrived she found in place of an 
artists’ room a little corner of the hall par- 
titioned off by means of a couple of very 
rickety screens. As to the plattorm—well, 
the most noticeable thing about the platform 
was, to use an Irishism, that there wasn’t any. 
In point of fact, for the first and only time in 
her life, Antoinette Sterling sang standing on 
a table. 

The following are my mother’s reminiscences 
of her singing at some of the public schools :— 

“When I went down to visit the head 
master of Winchester I was asked to sing, 
and so gave them ‘ Up in the Mornin’ Airly.’ 
I remember the stately dignity of the sixth 
form boys, to whom I could not resist the 
temptation of giving a little side-glance, and 
most delightful was it to see the. wave of 
agreement rippling along in unanimous 
approval of these sentiments, so well ex 
pressed in the canny Scot’s broad dialect. 
The masters were, I believe, lost in thinking 
how refreshing it might be to forget the six 
hundred boys and join ‘A. S.’ in the chorus. 
But all of a sudden they seemed to awaken 
to the side-play which was going on before 
them, for as I caught the boys’ eyes again 
the smiles broadened nearly into a laugh. 
The masters seemed to be a wee bit 
suspicious of some joke being played upon 
somebody by somebody—when, and how, 
and where they knew not—and the song 
ended amid peals of laughter. 

“When I was visiting Dr. Percival, at that 
time the head master of Rugby, I attended 
the school concert. I was sitting in the 
front row of seats, and at the end of the 
programme the audience began calling out 
for me to sing. So I just turned round in 
my seat and gave them the same song, ‘ Up 
in the Mornin’.’” The delight and excitement 
of the boys over the sentiment, ‘Up in the 
mornin’s na for me,’ was delightful, thus 
proving that, whatever may be said upon the 
subject by the wise men of the East or of 
the West, or any other part of the compass, 
all boys from every part of the globe seem to 
be unanimous upon ///s_ point. 

“When my two sons were at Eton I went 
down to the school concert there. Suddenly, 
in the interval between the two parts of the 
programme, a terrific applause began for me 
to do my share and sing. I was quite taken 
by surprise, and had not the words of my 
songs with me. I always feel lost without 
my ‘little book,’ for words seem to flutter 
away like startled birds, while the music, like 
the sea, goes on for ever and becomes a part 
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of one, so that nothing could eliminate that 
part of the song. Thus it was that I missed 
the honour and pleasure for the time being, 
but, to make up for it, 1 came down again to 
sing at one of the divine organ recitals which 
Dr. Harford Loyd gives on Sunday evenings 
in the Eton Chapel. 

“In my gallery of memory is a picture of 
the chapel filled with boys, and masters, and 
Eton folk in the half-twilight. Dr. Loyd, 
playing divinely at my side, high up in the 
organ loft; the chords, deep, soft, rise and 
fall in the ‘Crossing of the Bar’; and 
beneath me the long aisle stretching up to 
the altar and the large stained-glass windows 
—all dim darkness, save for the few cluster- 
ing candles that glimmered here and there 
among the pews. The hush, 
the speaking silence, and 
many a heart thinking of 
the beloved master, the 
Rev. E. Hale, who had a 
few days before passed ‘ Be- 
yond the smiling and the 
weeping.’ 

“ After this recital I went 
up with Dr. Loyd into 
Windsor to hear one of Sir 
Walter Parratt’s beautiful 
recitals in St. George’s 
Chapel. Oh, the wonder- 
ful symphony, in the calm, 
mysterious moonlight at 
Windsor Castle, where many 
Kings and Queens had sat 

-with thoughts unknown! 
The stillness brooding over 
the listeners, the organ in- 
visible, like the spirit of 
Music, spreading out its 
wings to cheer, to console, 
to lift up the hearts of men. 
Sir Walter Parratt at the 
organ—the moonlight—the lonely chapel in 
grey outlines, like a grey cloak covering it 
over—the moonlit windows —the living 
silence—the few beating hearts with bated 
breath—the organist not to be seen in the 
shadow—a small, glimmering light to see or 
guess at the stops—a hushed blessing over 
all, whispered words—and—the dream is 
over, but never to be forgotten. Then back 
through the quaint old street, beneath the 
Castle walls, and over the bridge, which 
reaps so rich a harvest with its toll exacted 
from the long-suffering Etonians, and we are 
in the college bounds once more.” 

A particular tie, which my mother always 
had with Eton, was Joseph Barnby, who was 
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Precentor of Music and organist there for 
many years, until he finally became Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music, Dr. Har- 
ford Loyd coming from Oxford to take his 
place in the Eton Chapel. Sir Joseph had 
been one of my mother’s very earliest friends 
in England. When my mother and father 
were first married they went to live in St. 
George’s Square with Mrs. Barnby, who was 
sister-in-law to Sir Joseph, or Joe Barnby, as 
he then was. Consequently they used to 
see a good deal of him, and so became very 
intimate and devoted friends. Sir Joseph 
was a constant visitor, and with him about 
there was nothing but laughter and jollity. 
He was full of fun, and liked by all who met 
him, while as for his choir at the Albert Hall, 
they simply worshipped him. 

A very typical letter was 
one which he sent my father, 
in response to a request for 
him to hear a new singer:— 

“Dear MacKiniay,—I 
will certainly see the young 
lady. But she seems to me 
to come from the wrong 
place for roaratorio! Paris 
ain’t the shop for Handel 
and Co. Nevertheless, we 
will see the girl.” 

Sir Joseph would often 
help my mother in getting 
up her oratorio work for 
engagements with the 
various orchestral societies 
all over the country. My 
mother, however, although 
doing a great deal of im- 
portant oratorio work, in- 
cluding the Worcester, Nor- 
wich, and other festivals, 
as weil as creating the con- 
tralto vd/e in Macfarren’s 
“St. John the Baptist,” never cared for 
oratorios, and soon gave up doing that style 
of work. My mother also, after the first two 
or three years, gave up all the German and 
Italian songs which she had been singing so 
much. These were, however, abandoned for 
a different reason to the oratorios. The fact 
was that the public grew so devoted to the 
ballads and Scotch songs which my mother 
began singing that they would have nothing 
else from her. 

My mother once had a little difference of 
opinion with John Boosey, who founded the 
well-known firm of music publishers bearing 
that name. My father brought them a new 
ballad, “ Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling,” which 
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Mme. Sterling proposed to bring out at one 
of the London Ballad Concerts. When John 
Boosey came to read over the song he was 
horrified to find the words : 

But God is God, my darling, 

Of the night as well as the day. 

John Boosey said it was all very well to 
sing such words at a sacred concert, but at 
one of his ballad concerts—why, it was an 
unheard-of thing, it was absolutely impossible. 
My father did not want to have any bother, 
and so talked the matter over with Boosey, 
and came to the conclusion with him that, 
as it would not do to shock the susceptibili- 
ties of the British ballad concert public by 
mentioning the word “God” in their pre- 
sence, they had better 
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in singing groups of German Lieder. As my 
mother once wrote: “The utter craze for 
German music which I had effaced every 
thing else from my mind. _I was the first one 
to introduce to the American public Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Dichterliebe,’ Schubert’s ‘ Doppel 
ginger,’ and ‘Tod und das Madchen,’ as 
well as Bach’s Cradle Song, and the various 
Lieder of Liszt, Rubinstein, and Mendelssohn, 
and I also sang in Boston at the first per 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” 
But with her love of German Lieder my 
mother was some twenty-five years too early ; 
and in pursuing it met with as much abuse 
from the critics of that time as she would 
have received praise had her birth, education, 
and début taken place 





alter the words. Conse- 
quently my father returned 
with the suggestion that 
instead of singing “ God 
is God, my darling,” they 
should effect a compro- 
mise by substituting, 
“There is a Power, my 
darling.” My mother was 
up in arms at once. 
“Why shouldn’t she say 
‘God is God, my darling, 
of the night as well as the 


day’? Wasn’t it true that 
He was?” “Yes, cer- 
tainly!” “Very well, 


then, why shouldn’t she 
say so?” “The public 
wouldn’t like it ata ballad 
concert.” ‘*Why?” 
“They had never had such 
a thing.” “Then how 
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twenty years later. 

Here is a short extract 
from an Americancriticism 
of 1872 showing the dif 
ferent spirit in which Ger- 
man songs were received 
at that time. 

“* Miss Antoinette Ster- 
ling was educated music- 
ally in Germany, and there 
acquired a taste for Ger 
man songs, especially of a 
dramatic character, which 
she sought to make popular 
with the American public. 
We suppose we must ad 
mit that the taste of a 
mixed audience is not up 
to the class of songs. 
Those which Miss Sterling 
particularly favoured were 
very short, and it took 
three to make a unit, not 








could Mr. Boosey tell 
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that they wouldn’t 
like it?” “Well, he 


would rather not have the experiment tried.” 
The question was decided by my mother 
saying, “ Well, I’m going to sing those words, 
whatever you all say.” My mother dd sing 
the words, and the public did of resent 
them. 

But though my mother was obliged 
after a short time to abandon all her 
German Lieder and devote herself entirely 
to ballad-singing, it was not without great 
regrets that she did so. While study- 
ing in Germany with Mme. Marchesi 
and Mme. Viardot my mother had grown 
devoted to German music. In fact, on her 
return to America after the long time spent 
in Germany, my mother annoyed and dis- 
appointed everyone intensely by persisting 
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to say a unique, perform- 
ance. So they stood ‘A,’ 
*B,’ ‘C’ on the programme. As the audience 
did not understand German, there was always 
an uncertainty as to when ‘ A’ ended and ‘ B’ 
began, and usually it was not until ‘C’ 
closed with her bow that her hearers took in 
the situation, and applauded her really heroic 
devotion to high art.” 

The following may prove of interest, as 
being the programme which was given by 
her nearly thirty years ago. It was on the 
occasion of a recital which took place on 
December 20th, 1876, her groups of songs 
being interspersed with orchestral pieces > 


REcIT. ‘“*Then cometh Jesus from 
P Galilee" ~ Macfarren 
ARIA ‘In the beginning was the 


Word” a 
(From the New Oratorio, ‘‘St. John the Baptist.”) 
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LIEDER (a) ‘‘ Wonne der Wehmuth” Beethoven. 
(4) ‘* Der Wachtelschlag” ... Schubert. 
(c) ** Wenn ich friih in den 

Garten geh’” .-» Schumann. 
(@) **Sei still” ~ .. Raff. 
(e) ** Neue Liebe” ... . Mendelsschn. 
(f) ‘Es muss ein Wunder- 

bares sein”’ ... ... Liszt 
(g) ‘‘Gelb rollt mir zu Fiissen” Rubinstein. 
‘* When the tide comes in”... Barnby. 

(Expressly composed for Mme. Sterling.) 

ScoTtcH SONG im 


SONG 


**Caller Herrin’. 

My mother in singing ballads used to rely 
a great deal on the inspiration of the moment, 
and would render the same song in quite a 
different way on different occasions, accord- 
ing to how she felt the words at the time. 
For this reason accompanists found her 
sometimes very difficult to follow at the 
piano. They would perhaps ask for a 
rehearsal, and then, after the song had been 
gone through one way, they would afterwards 
at the concert find it taken with quite a 
different tempo at various points. Above all 
things in ballad singing, my mother placed the 
words first in importance. If the music and 
the words were at variance in a song, there 
was never any hesitation as to what was to be 
done. Should the phrasing of the music 
interfere with the ¢r7we expression of the poem, 
the music must give way to the words. 
Moreover, when the introduction to the song 
was over, my mother was very much against 
more than a bar or two of piano coming into 
the song except when absolutely accompany- 
ing the voice. Her feeling was that it took 
away the thought and interest from the words 
of the song. This tendency increased more 
and more, and latterly the actual accompani- 
ments to all her songs would be made as 
little and as light as possible, particularly in 
Scotch songs, while the verses would practi- 
cally go straight on without a break, the 
symphonies between the verses being cut out 
altogether. 

There is a story that when a new accom- 
panist was rehearsing a Scotch song with my 
mother the poor man was soon quite at sea, 
trying to keep up with her. Failing at this, 
he soon lost his temper and exclaimed, “ Do 
you wish me to: play this song the way it is 
written or the way that you sing it?” All 
the reply he was vouchsafed was, “Do you 
know who taught me to sing that song? 
God! Play it as I sing it.” 

My mother was always for more Heart and 
less Art. ‘ Many singers,” she wrote, “are 
so preoccupied all the time with their 
manner of singing that at last they have 
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nothing left but manner, with neither mind 
nor soul behind it. Why, singing is nothing 
but using the breath properly. Let them 
learn to breathe and think ; educating their 
minds and their hearts, instead of incessantly 
tantalizing their vocal chords. The singing 
will come easily enough then. I think there 
will be a reaction from the modern preoccu- 
pation and technique, a return to simpler, 
more primitive conditions. I like more and 
more to sing without accompaniment. I 
feel a greater freedom and amplitude, a com- 
pleter possession of my own voice. A number 
of times I have passed thus into improvisa- 
tion, the words and the music coming together 
and demanding utterance—the most wonder- 
ful, ecstatic sensation in the whole range of 
musical art. I felt like one possessed— 
inspired! Now, ‘hat seems to me the real 
thing. That was the method of the old bards 
and poets. Thus Homer chanted his Epics. 
The Hebrew prophets sang thus, and even 
to-day the folk-songs of great nations are born 
in this way, and the memory of it survives in 
certain old festivals like the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
where bards are crowned and songs still 
improvised. I was greatly impressed by one 
of these Eisteddfods which I attended. I felt 
mightily honoured when they proclaimed me a 
bard, with the title of ‘ Pencerrd Eos Alban’ 
(the ‘ Nightingale of England’), after two old, 
white-haired bards had taken me up in state 
through the crowd! I heard beautiful voices 
there, and incredible things were done, two 
bards improvising together, for example— 
one chanting the words and the other giving 
them a fine accompaniment. The larger 
world some day will demand again this sort 
of music, and great souls will return to the 
freedom of it.’ 

I feel that these few reminiscences (a fuller 
and more detailed memoir will be brought 
out in book-form at a later date) of one who 
was always the truest of friends and the 
kindest and best of mothers, cannot be con- 
cluded better than by two short sentences. 
One, which was sent by a stranger in Australia 
after hearing my mother sing, is an anagram 
obtained from the letters of the three words 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, namely, “ List 
t’me, a great amen intoned.” The other is a 
description of my mother by one who had 
heard, known, and admired her, both in her 
public and private life. The four words seem 
to sum up my mother’s whole life, both as a 
woman and as a singer—“Grandly simple! 
Simply grand !” 
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AONTH by month the Far 
4 Emily crept down south, 
The Great Bear and other 
constellations gave way to the 
stars of the southern skies, 
and Mr. Chalk tried hard not 
to feel disappointed with the arrangement 
of those in the Southern Cross. Pressed by 
the triumphant Brisket, to whom he voiced 
his views, he had to admit that it was at 
least as much like a cross as the other was 
a bear. 

As they got farther south he had doffed 
his jersey and sea boots in favour of a drill 
suit and bare feet. In this costume, sur- 
mounted by a Panama hat, he was the only 
thing aboard that afforded the slightest 
amusement to Mr. Stobell, whose temper 
was suffering severely under a long spell 
of monotonous idleness, and whose remarks 
concerning the sea and everything in con- 
nection with it were so strangely out of 
keeping with the idea of a pleasure cruise 
that Mr. Tredgold lectured him severely on 
his indiscretion. 

“ Stobell is no more doing this for pleasure 





than I am,” said Captain Brisket to Mr. 
Duckett. “It’s something big that’s brought 
hjm all this way, you mark my words.” 

The mate nodded acquiescence. ‘“ What 
about Mr. Chalk ?” he said, in a low voice. 
“Can't you get it out of him ?” 

“Shuts up like an oyster directly I get 
anywhere near it,” replied the captain; 
“sticks to it that it is a yachting trip and 
that Tredgold is studying the formations of 
islands. Says he has got a list of them he is 
going to visit.” 

“Mr. Tredgold was talking the same way 
to me,” said the mate. “ He says he’s going 
to write a book about them when he goes 
back. ‘He asked me what I thought ‘ud be 
a good title.” 

“T know what would be a good title for 
him,” growled Brisket, as Mr. Stobell came 
on deck and gazed despondently over the 
side. “ We're getting towards the end of our 
journey, sir.” 

“ End?” said Mr. Stobell. “Zand? I 
don’t believe there is an end. I believe 
you've lost your way and we shall go sailing 
on and on for ever.” 

He walked aft and, placing himself in a 
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deck-chair, gazed listlessly at the stolid figure 
of the helmsman. The heat was intense, and 
both Tredgold and Chalk had declined to 
proceed with a conversation limited almost 
entirely on his side to personal abuse. He 
tried the helmsman, and made that unfortu- 
nate thirsty for a week by discussing the 
rival merits of bitter ale in a pewter and 
stout in a china mug. The helmsman, a 
man of liberal ideas, said, with some emotion, 
that he could drink either of them out of a 
flower-pot. 

Mr. Chalk became strangely restless as 
they neared their goal. He had come thou- 
sands of miles and had seen nothing fresh 
with the exception of a few flying-fish, an 
albatross, and a whale blowing in the dis- 
tance. Pacing the deck late one night with 
Captain Brisket he expressed mild yearnings 
for a little excitement. 

“You want adventure,” said the captain, 
shaking his head at him. “I know you. 
Ah, what a sailorman you’d ha’ made. With 
a crew 0’ six like yourself I’d take this little 
craft anywhere. The way you pick up sea- 
manship is astonishing. Peter Duckett 
swears you must ha’ been at sea as a boy, 
and all I can do I can’t persuade him other- 
wise.” 

“T always had a feeling that I should like 
it,” said Mr. Chalk, modestly. 

“Like it!” repeated the captain. “O’ 
course you do ; you’ve got the salt in your 
blood, but this peaceful cruising is beginning 
to tell on you. There’s a touch o’ wildness 
in you, sir, that’s always struggling to come 
to the front. Peter Duckett was saying the 
same thing only the other day. He’s very 
uneasy about it.” 

“ Uneasy ?” repeated Mr. Chalk. 

“ Aye,” said the captain, drawing a deep 
breath. “ And if I tell you that I am too, 
it wouldn’t be outside the truth.” 

“But why?” inquired Mr. Chalk, after 
they had paced once up and down the deck 
in silence. 

“It’s the mystery we don’t like,” said 
Brisket, at last. “How are we to know what 
desperate venture you are going to let us in 
for? Follow you faithful we will, but we 
don’t like going in the dark; it ain’t quite 
fair to us.” 

“'There’s not the slightest danger in the 
world,” said Mr. Chalk, with impressive 
earnestness. 

“But there’s a mystery; you can’t deny 
that,” said the captain. 

Mr. Chalk cleared his throat. 
secret,” he said, slowly. 
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“From me?” inquired the captain, in 
reproachful accents. 

“Tt isn’t my secret,” said Mr. Chalk. “So 
far as I’m concerned I'd tell you with 
pleasure.” 

The captain slowly withdrew his arm from 
Mr. Chalk’s, and moving to the side leaned 
over it with his shoulders hunched. Some- 
what moved by this display of feeling, Mr. 
Chalk for some time hesitated to disturb him, 
and when at last he did steal up and lay a 
friendly hand on the captain’s shoulder it was 
gently shaken off. 

“Secrets !” said Brisket, in a hollow voice. 
“From me! I ain’t to be trusted ?” 

“Tt isn’t my doing,” said Mr. Chalk. 

“Well, well, it don’t matter, sir,” said the 
captain. “Bill Brisket must put up with it. 
It’s the first time in his life he’s been sus- 
pected, and it’s doubly hard coming from 
you. You’ve hurt me, sir, and there’s no 
other man living could do that.” 

Mr. Chalk stood by in sorrowful per- 
plexity. 

“And I put my life in your hands,” 
continued the captain, with a low, hard 
laugh. “You're the only man in the world 
that knows who killed Smiling Peter in San 
Francisco, and / told you. Well, well!” 

“ But you did it in self-defence,” said the 
other, eagerly. 

“What does that matter?” said the 
captain, turning and walking forward, 
followed by the anxious Mr. Chalk. “I’ve 
got no proof of it. Open your mouth—once 
—and I swing for it. That’s the extent of 
my trust in you.” 

Mr. Chalk, much affected, swore a few 
sailorly oaths as to what he wished might 
happen to him if he ever betrayed the other’s 
confidence. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, wearily, “ that’s 
all very well; but you can’t trust me ina 
smaller matter, however much / swear to 
keep it secret. And it’s weighing on me in 
another way: I believe the crew have got an 
inkling of something, and here am I, master 
of the ship, responsible for all your lives, 
kept in ignorance.” 

“The crew!” ejaculated the startled Mr. 
Chalk. 

Captain Brisket hesitated and lowered his 
voice. “The other night I came on deck 
for a look round and saw one of them peep- 
ing down through your skylight,” he said, 
slowly. “I sent him below, and after he’d 
gone I looked down and saw you and Mr. 
Tredgold and Stobell all bending over a 


paper.” 
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Mr. Chalk, deep in thought, paced up and 


down in silence. 

“ That’s a secret,” said Brisket. “I don’t 
want them to think that I was spying. I 
told you because you understand. A ship- 
master has to keep his eyes open, for every- 
body’s sake.” 

“It’s your duty,” said Mr. Chalk, firmly. 


Captain Brisket, with a little display of 


emotion, thanked him, and, leaning against 
the side, drew 
his attention to 
the beauty of 
the stars and 
sea. Impelled 
by the occasion 
and the charm 
of the night he 
waxed senti- 
mental, and with 
a strange mix- 
ture of bluffness 
and shyness 
spoke of his 
aged mother, of 
the loneliness of 
a seafarer’s life, 
and the inesti- 
mable boon of 
real friendship. 
He bared his 
inmost soul to 
his sympathetic 
listener, and 
then, affecting 
to think from a 
remark of Mr. 
Chalk’s that he 
was going to 
relate the secret 
of the voyage, 
declined to hear 
it on the ground 
that he was only 
a rough sailor- 
man and not to 
be trusted. Mr. Chalk, contesting this hotly, 
convinced him at last that he was in error, 
and then found that, bewildered by the 
argument, the captain had consented to be 
informed of a secret which he had not 
intended to impart. 

“ But, mind,” said Brisket, holding up a 
warning finger, “I’m not going to tell Peter 
Duckett. There’s no need for him ‘to know.” 





Mr. Chalk said “ Certainly not,” and, see- 
ing no way for escape, led the reluctant man 
as far from the helmsman as possible and 
whispered 


the information. By the time 
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they parted for the night Captain Brisket 
knew as much as the members of the expedi- 
tion themselves, and, with a rare thoughtful- 
ness, quieted Mr. Chalk’s conscience by 
telling him that he had practically guessed 
the whole affair from the beginning. 

He listened with great interest a few days 
later when Mr. Tredgold, after considering 
audibly which island he should visit first, 
gave him the position of Bowers’s Island and 
began to discuss 
coral reefs and 
volcanic action. 
They were now 
well in among 
the islands. 
Two they passed 
at a distance, 
and went so 
close to a third 
—a mere reef 
with a few palms 
upon it — that 
Mr. Chalk, after 
a lengthy inspec- 
tion through his 
binoculars, was 
able to declare 
it uninhabited. 

A fourth came 


into sight a 
couple of days 
later: a small 
grey bank on 
the starboard 
bow. Captain 
Brisket, who 


had been re- 
garding it for 
some time 
with great care, 
closed his glass 
with a bang and 
stepped up to 
Mr. Tredgold. 

“There she 
is, sir,” he said, in satisfied tones. 

Mr. Tredgold, who was drinking tea, put 
down his cup, and rose with an appearance 
of mild interest. Mr. Stobell followed suit, 
and both gazed in strong indignation at the 
undisguised excitement of Mr. Chalk as he 
raced up the rigging for a better view. 
Tredgold with the captain’s glass, and Stobell 
with an old pair of field-glasses in which he 
had great faith, gazed from the deck. 
Tredgold was the first to speak. 

“ Are you sure this is the one, Brisket ?” 
he inquired, carelessly. 
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“Certainly, sir,” said the captain, in some 
surprise. ‘“ At least, it’s the one you told me 
to steer for.” 

“Don’t look much like the map,” said 
Stobell, in a low aside. ‘“ Where’s the 
mountain ?” 

Tredgold looked again. “I fancy it’s a 
bit higher towards the middle,” he said, after 
a prolonged inspection ; “and, besides, it’s 
‘mount,’ not ‘ mountain.’ ” 

Captain Brisket, who had with great 
delicacy drawn a little apart in recognition of 
their whispers, stepped towards them again. 

“T don’t know that I’ve ever seen this 
particular island before,” he said, frankly ; 
“likely not ; but it’s the one you told me to 
find. There’s over a couple of hundred of 
them, large and small, knocking about. If 
you think you’ve made a mistake we might 
try some of the others.” 

“No,” said Tredgold, after a pause and a 
prolonged inspection ; “this must be right.” 

Mr. Chalk came down from aloft, his eyes 
shining with pure joy, and joined them. 

“How long before we’re alongside?” he 
inquired. 

“ Two the captain ; 


hours,” replied 


“ perhaps three,” he added, considering. 


Mr. Chalk glanced aloft and, after a know- 
ing question or two as to the wind, began in 
a low voice to converse with his friends. 
Mr. Tredgold’s misgivings as to tlie identity 
of the island he dismissed at once as base- 
less. The mount 
satisfied Aim, and 
when, as they 
approached 
nearer, discre- 
pancies in shape 
between the 
island and the 
map were pointed 
out to him he 
easily explained 
them by speak- 
ing of the diffi- 
culties of carto- 
graphy to an 
amateur. 

“ There’s our 
point,” he said, 
indicating it 
with a forefinger, 
which the in- 
censed Stobell 
at once struck 
down. “We 
cCuldn’t have 
managed it better 


so far as time is concerned. We'll sleep 
ashore to-night in the tent and start the 
search at daybreak.” 

Captain Brisket approached the island 
cautiously. To the eyes of the voyagers it 
seemed to change shape as they neared it, 
until finally, the Fazr £mily anchoring off 
the reef which guarded it, it revealed itself as 
a small island about three-quarters of a mile 
long and two or three hundred yards wide. 
A beach of coral sand shelved steeply to 
the sea, and a background of cocoa-nut trees 
and other vegetation completed a picture on 
which Mr. Chalk gazed with the rapture of a 
devotee at a shrine. 

He went below as the anchor ran out, and 
after a short absence reappeared on deck 
bedizened with weapons. A small tent, with 
blankets and provisions, and a long deal box 
containing a couple of spades and a pick, 
were put into one of the boats, and the three 
friends, after giving minute instructions to 
the captain, followed. Mr. Duckett took the 
helm, and after a short pull along the edge 
of the reef discovered an opening which gave 
access to the smooth water inside. 

“ A pretty spot, gentlemen,” he said, scan- 
ning the island closely. “I don’t think that 
there is anybody on it.” 

“ We'll go over it first and make sure,” said 
Stobell, as the boat’s nose ran into the beach. 
“Come along Chalk.” 

He sprang out and, taking one of the guns, 


‘MR. DUCKETT TOOK THE HELM.” 
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led the way along the beach, followed by Mr. 
Chalk. The men looked after them longingly, 
and then, in obedience to the mate, took the 
stores out of the boat and pitched the tent. 
By the time Chalk and Stobell returned 
they were seated in the boat and ready to 
depart. 

A feeling of loneliness came over Mr. 
Chalk as he watched the receding boat. 
The schooner, riding at anchor half a mile 
outside the reef, had taken in her sails and 
presented a singularly naked and desolate 
appearance. He wondered how long it 
would take the devoted Brisket to send 
assistance in case of need, and blamed him- 
self severely for not having brought some 
rockets for signalling purposes. Long before 
night came the prospect of sleeping ashore 
had lost all its charm. 

“One of us ought to keep watch,” he said, 
as Stobell, after a heavy supper followed by a 
satisfying pipe, rolled himself in a blanket 
and composed himself for slumber. 

Mr. Stobell grunted, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. Mr. Tredgold, first blowing 
out the candle, followed suit, while Mr. Chalk, 
a prey to vague fears, sat up nursing a huge 
revolver. 

The novelty of the position, the melan- 
choly beat of the surge on the farther beach, 
and faint, uncertain noises all around kept 
him awake. He fancied that he heard 
stealthy footsteps on the beach, and low, 
guttural voices calling among the palms. 
Twice he aroused his friends and twice they 
sat up and reviled him. 

“If you put your bony finger into my ribs 
again,” growled Mr. Stobell, tenderly rubbing 
the afflicted part, “you and me won’t talk 
alike. Like a bar of iron it was.” 

“I thought I heard something,” said Mr. 
Chalk. “I should have fired, only I was 
afraid of scaring you.” 

“ Fired ?” repeated Mr. Stobell, thought- 
fully. “Fired? Was it the barrel of that 
infernal pistol you shoved into my ribs just 
now ?” 

“I just touched you with it,” admitted the 
other. “I’m sorry if I hurt you.” 

Mr. Stobell, feeling in his pocket, struck a 
match and held it up. “ Full cock,” he said, 
in a broken voice ; “and he stirred me up 
with it. And then he talks of savages !” 

He struck another match and lit the 
candle, and then, before Mr. Chalk could 
guess his intentions, pressed him backwards 
and took the pistol away. He raised the 
canvas and threw it out into the night, and 
then, remembering the guns, threw them 
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after it. This done he blew out the candle, 
and in two minutes was fast asleep again. 

An hour passed and Mr. Chalk, despite 
his fears, began to nod. Half asleep, he lay 
down and drew his blanket round him, and 
then he sat up suddenly wide awake as an 
unmistakable footstep sounded outside. 

For a few seconds he sat unable to move ; 
then he stretched out his hand and began to 
shake Stobell. He could have sworn that 
hands were fumbling at the tent. 

“Eh?” said Stobell, sleepily. 

Chalk shook him again. Stobell -sat up 
angrily, but before he could speak a wild yell 
rent the air, the tent collapsed suddenly, 
and they struggled half suffocated in the 
folds of the canvas. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. STOBELL was the first to emerge, and, 
seizing the canvas, dragged it free of the 
writhing bodies of his companions. Mr. 
Chalk gained his feet and, catching sight of 
some dim figures standing a few yards away 
on the beach, gave a frantic shout and 
plunged into the interior, followed by the 
others. A shower of pieces of coral whizzing 
by their heads and another terrible yell 
accelerated their flight. 

Mr. Chalk gained the farther beach un- 
molested and, half crazy with fear, ran along 
blindly. Footsteps, which he hoped were 
those of his friends, pounded away behind 
him, and presently Stobell, panting heavily, 
called to him to stop. Mr. Chalk, looking 
over his shoulder, slackened his pace and 
allowed him to overtake him. 

“ Wait — for — Tredgold,” said Stobell, 
breathlessly, as he laid a heavy hand on his 
shoulder. 

Mr. Chalk struggled to free himself. 
“Where is he?” he gasped. 

Stobell, still holding him, stood trying to 
regain his breath. “They—they must—have 
got him,” he said, at last. “Have you got 
any of your pistols on you ?” 

“You threw them all away,” quavered Mr. 
Chalk. “I’ve only got a knife.” 

He fumbled with trembling fingers at his 
belt ; Stobell brushing his hand aside drew 
a sailor’s knife from its sheath, and started to 
run back in the direction of the tent. Mr. 
Chalk, after a moment’s hesitation, followed 
a little way behind. 

“Look out!” he screamed, and stopped 
suddenly, as a figure burst out of the trees 
on to the beach a score of yards ahead. 
Stobell, with a hoarse cry, raised his hand 
and dashed at it. 
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“ Stobell !” cried a voice. 

“ It’s Tredgold,” cried Stobell. He waited 
for him to reach them, and then, turning, all 
three ran stumbling along the beach. 

They ran in silence until they reached the 
other end of the island. So far there were 
no signs of pursuit, and Stobell, breathing 
hard from his unwonted exercise, collected a 
few lumps of coral and piled them on the 
beach. 

“They had me over—twice,” said Tred- 
gold, jerkily ; “they tore the clothes from my 
back. How I got away I don’t know. I 
fought—kicked—then suddenly I broke loose 
and ran.” 

He threw himself on the beach and drew 
his breath in long, sobbing gasps. Stobell, 
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To Mr. Chalk it seemed as though the 
night would never end. A dozen times he 
sprang to his feet and gazed fearfully into the 
darkness, and a dozen times at least he re- 
minded the silent Stobell of the folly of 
throwing other people’s guns away. Day 
broke at last and showed him Tredgold in 
a tattered shirt and a pair of trousers, and 
Stobell sitting close by sound asleep. 

“We must try and signal to the ship,” he 
said, in a hoatse whisper. “It’s our only 
chance.” 

Tredgold nodded assent and shook Stobell 
quietly. The silence was oppressive. They 
rose and peered out to sea, and a loud ex- 
clamation broke from all three. Zhe “ Fair 
Emily” had disappeared. 


“vHEeE ‘FAIR EMILY’ HAD DISAPPEARED.” 


going a few paces forward, peered into the 
darkness and listened intently. 

“T suppose they’re waiting for daylight, 
he said, at last. 

He sat down on the beach and, after 
making a few disparaging remarks about 
coral as a weapon, lapsed into silence. 


” 


Stobell rubbed his eyes and swore softly ; 
Tredgold and Chalk stood gazing in blank 
dismay at the unbroken expanse of shining 
sea. 

“The savages must have surprised them,” 
said the latter, in trembling tones. “That’s 
why they left us alone.” 
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“Or else they heard the noise ashore and 
put to sea,” said Tredgold. 

They stood gazing at each other in con- 
sternation. Then Stobell, who had been 
looking about him, gave vent to an astonished 
grunt and pointed to a boat drawn up on 
the beach nearly abreast of where their tent 
had been. 

“Some of the crew have escaped ashore,” 
said Mr. Chalk. 

Striking inland, so as to get the shelter of 
the trees, they made their way cautiously 
towards the boat. Colour was lent to Mr. 
Chalk’s surmise by the fact that it was fairly 
well laden with stores. As they got near 
they saw a couple of small casks which he 
thought contained water, an untidy pile of 
tinned provisions, and two or three bags of 
biscuit. The closest search failed to reveal 
any signs of men, and plucking up courage 
they walked bo“lly down to the boat and 
stood gazing stupidly at its contents. 

The firearms which Stobell had pitched 
out of the tent the night before lay in the 
bottom, together with boxes of cartridges 
from the cabin, a couple of axes, and a pile 
of clothing, from the top of which Mr. Tred- 
gold, with a sharp exclamation, snatched a 
somewhat torn coat and waistcoat. From 
the former he drew out a bulky pocket-book, 
and, opening it with trembling fingers, hastily 
inspected the contents. 

“The map has gone!” he shouted. 

The others stared at him. 

“ Brisket has gone off with the ship,” he 
continued, with desperate calmness. “ It was 
the crew of our own schooner that frightened 
us off last night.” 

Mr. Stobell, still staring in a stony fashion, 
nodded slowly ; Mr. Chalk after an effort 
found his voice. 

“They’ve gone off with the treasure,” he 
said, slowly. 

“ Also,” continued Tredgold, “ this is not 
Bowers’s Island. I can see it all now. 
They’ve only taken the map, and now they're 
off to the real island to get the treasure. It’s 
as clear as daylight.” 

“Broad daylight,” said Stobell, huskily. 
“ But how did they know ?” 

“Somebody has been talking,” said Tred- 
gold, in a hard voice. “ Somebody has been 
confiding in that honest, open-hearted sailor, 
Captain Brisket.” 

He turned as he spoke and gazed fixedly at 
the open-mouthed Chalk. In a slower fashion, 
but with no less venom, Mr. Stobell also bent 
his regards upon that amiable but erring man. 
Mr. Chalk returned their gaze with some- 
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thing like defiance. Half an hour before he 
had expected to have been killed and eaten. 
He had passed a night of horror, expecting 
death every minute. Now he exulted in the 
blue sky, the line of white breakers crashing 
on the reef, and the sea sparkling in the sun- 
shine; and he had not spent twenty-five 
years with Mrs. Chalk without acquiring some 
skill in the noble art of self-defence. 

“Ah, Brisket was trying to pump me a 
week ago,” he said, confidentially. “TI see it 
all now.” 

The others glared at him luridly. 

“He said that he had seen us through the 
skylight studying a paper,” continued Mr. 
Chalk, shaking his head. “I thought at the 
time you were rather rash, Tredgold.” 

Mr. Tredgold choked and, meeting the 
fault-finding eye of Mr. Stobell, began to 
protest. 

“The thing Brisket couldn’t understand,” 
said Chalk, gaining confidence as he pro- 
ceeded, “ was Stobell’s behaviour. He said 
that he couldn’t believe that a man who 
grumbled at the sea so much as he did could 
be sailing for pleasure.” 

Mr. Stobell glowered fiercely. “ Why 
didn’t you tell us before ?” he demanded. 

“T didn’t attach any importance to it,” 
said Mr. Chalk, truthfully. “I thought that 
it was just curiosity on Brisket’s part. It 
surprised me that he had been observing you 
and Tredgold so closely ; that was all.” 

“Pity you didn’t tell us,” exclaimed 
Tredgold, harshly. “We might have been 
prepared, then.” 

“You ought to have told us at once,” said 
Stobell. 

Mr. Chalk agreed. “I ought to have 
done so, perhaps,” he said, slowly ; “only I 
was afraid of hurting your feelings. As it is, 
we must make the best of it. It is no good 
grumbling at éach other. If I had had 
the map instead of Tredgold, perhaps this 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“It was a crazy idea to keep it in your 
coat pocket,” said Stobell, scowling at 
Tredgold. “No doubt Brisket saw you put 
it back there the other night, guessed what 
it was, and laid his plans according.” ; 

“Tf it hadn’t been for your grumbling it 
wouldn’t have happened,” retorted Tredgold, 
hotly. “That’s what roused his suspicions 
in the first instance.” 

Mr. Chalk interposed. “It is no good 
you two quarrelling about it,” he said, with 
kindly severity. “The mischief is done. 
Bear a hand with these stores, and then help 
me to fix the tent up again.” 














The others hesitated, and then without a 
word Mr. Stobell worked one of the casks 
out of the boat and began to roll it up the 
beach. The tent still lay where it had fallen, 
but the case of spades had disappeared. 
They raised the tent again and carried in the 
stores, after which Mr. Chalk, with the air of 
an old campaigner, made a small fire and 
prepared breakfast. 

Day by day they scanned the sea for any 
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reminder that the rain had enabled them to 
replenish their water supply he made but a 
churlish rejoinder. 

He passed his time in devising plans for 
the capture and punishment of Captain 
Brisket, and caused a serious misunderstand- 
ing by expressing: his regret that that un- 
scrupulous mariner had not rendered himself 
liable to the extreme penalty of the law by 
knocking Mr. Chalk on the head on the 





* MR. CHALK, WITH THE AIR OF AN OLD CAMPAIGNER, MADE A SMALL FIRE AND PREPARED BREAKFAST.” 


signs of a sail, but in vain. Cocoa-nuts and 
a few birds shot by Mr. Stobell—who had 
been an expert at pigeon-shooting in his 
youth—together with a species of fish which 
Mr. Chalk pronounced to be edible a few 
hours after the others had partaken of it, 
furnished them with a welcome change of 
diet. In the smooth water inside the reef 
they pulled about in the boat, and, becoming 
bolder and more expert in the management 
of it, sometimes ventured outside. Mr. 
Stobell pronounced the life to be more 
monotonous than that on board ship, and 
once, in a moment of severe depression, 
indu ‘ed by five days’ heavy rain, spoke affec- 
tionat+ly of Mrs. Stobell. To Mr. Chalk’s 
Vol. xxviii,—44, 


night of the attack. His belated explana- 
tion that he wished Mr. Chalk no harm 
was pronounced by that gentleman to be 
childish. 

“We can do nothing to Brisket even if 
we escape from this place,” said Tredgold, 
peremptorily. 

“Do nothing?” roared Stobell. 
not ?” 

“In the first place we sha’n’t find him,” 
said Tredgold. “After they have got the 
treasure they will get rid of the ship and 
disperse all over the world.” 

Mr. Stobell, with heavy sarcasm, said that 
once, many years before, he had heard of 
people called detectives. 


“ Why 
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“In the second place,” continued Tredgold, 
“we can’t explain. It wasn’t our map, and, 
strictly speaking, we had no business with it. 
Even if we caught Brisket, we should have 
no legal claim to the treasure. And if you 
want to blurt out to all Binchester how we 
were tricked and frightened out of our lives 
by imitation savages, I don’t.” 

“ He stole our ship,” growled Stobell, after 
a long pause. “ We could have him for that.” 

“ Mutiny on the high seas,” added Chalk, 
with an important air. 

“The whole story would have to come 
out,” said Tredgold, sharply. “ Verdict : 
served them right. Once we had got the 
treasure we could have given Captain Bowers 
his share, or more than his share, and it 
would have been all right. As it is, nobody 
must know that we went for it.” 

Mr. Stobell, unable to trust himself with 
speech, stumped fiercely up and down the 
beach. 

“ But it will all have to come out if we are 
rescued,” objected Mr. Chalk. 

“We can tell what story we like,” said 
Tredgold. “We can say that the schooner 
went to pieces on a reef in the night ; we got 
separated from the other boat and made our 
way here. We have got plenty of time to 
concoct a story, and there is nobody to con- 
tradict it.” 

Mr. Stobell brought up in front of him and 
frowned thoughtfully. “I suppose you're 
right,” he said, slowly ; “but if we ever get 
off this chicken-perch, and I run across him, 
let him look out, that’s all.” 

To pass the time they built themselves a 
hut on the beach in a situation where it 
would stand the best chance of being seen 
by any chance vessel. At one corner stood 
a mast fashioned from a tree, and a flag, 
composed for the most part of shirts which 
Mr. Chalk thought his friends had done 
with, fluttered bravely in the breeze. It was 
designed to attract attention, and, so far as 
the bereaved Mr. Stobell was concerned, it 
certainly succeeded. 





CHAPTER XX. 

NEARLY a year had elapsed since the sailing 
of the Fa'r Emily, and Binchester, which 
had thrilled to the tale of the treasure as 
revealed by Mr. William Russell, was still 
awaiting news of her fate. Cablegrams to 
Sydney only elicited the information that she 
had not been heard of, and the opinion 
became general that she had added but one 
more to the many mysteries of the sea. 

Captain Bowers, familiar with many cases 
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of ships long overdue which had reached 
home in safety, still hoped, but it was clear 
from the way in which Mrs. Chalk spoke of 
her husband and the saint-like qualities she 
attributed to him that she never expected to 
see him again. Mr. Stobell also appeared to 
his wife through tear-dimmed eyes as a person 
of great gentleness and infinite self-sacrifice. 

“ All the years we were married,” she said 
one afternoon to Mrs. Chalk, who had been 
listening with growing impatience to an 
account of Mr. Stobell which that gentleman 
would have been the first to disclaim, “I 
never gave him a cross word. Nothing was 
too good for me; I only had to ask to 
have.” 

Mrs. Chalk couldn’t help herself. 
didn’t you ask, then?” she inquired. 

Mrs. Stobell started and eyed her indig- 
nantly. “So long as I had him I didn’t 
want anything else,” she said, stiffly. We 
were all in all to each other; he couldn’ 
bear me out of his sight. I remember once, 
when I had gone to see my poor mother, he 
sent me three telegrams in thirty-five minutes 
telling me to come home.” 

“Thomas was so unselfish,” murmured 
Mrs. Chalk. “I once stayed with my mother 
for six weeks and he never said a word.” 

An odd expression, transient but unmis- 
takable, flitted across the face of the listener. 

“Tt nearly broke his heart, though, poor 
dear,” said Mrs. Chalk, glaring at her. “He 
said he had never had such a time in his 
life.” 

“T don’t expect he had,” said Mrs. Stobell, 
screwing up her small features. 

Mrs. Chalk drew herself up in her chair. 
“What do you mean by that?” she 
demanded. 

“JT mean what he meant,” replied Mrs. 
Stobeil, with a little air of surprise. 

Mrs. Chalk bit her lip, and her friend, 
turning her head, gazed long and mournfully 
at a large photograph of Mr. Stobell painted 
in oils, which stared stiffly down on them 
from the wall. 

“He never caused me a moment’s un- 
easiness,” she said, tenderly. “I could trust 
him anywhere.” 

Mrs. Chalk gazed thoughtfully at the 
portrait. It was not a good likeness, but it 
was more like Mr. Stobell than anybody else 
in Binchester ; a fact which had been of 
some use in allaying certain unworthy sus- 
picions of Mr. Stobell the first time he saw it. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Chalk, significantly, “ I 
should think you could.” 

Mrs. Stobell, about to reply, caught the 


“ Why 
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staring eye of the photograph, and, shaking 
her head sorrowfully, took out her handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes. Mrs. Chalk 
softened. 

“They both had their faults,” she said, 
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injured himself so badly that he had to be 
removed to his home. He was taken away 
at ten in the morning, and at a quarter-past 
eleven Selina Vickers, in a large apron and 
her sleeves rolled up over her elbows, was 
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gently, “ but they were great friends. I dare 
say that it was a comfort to them to be 
together at the last.” 

Captain Bowers himself began to lose 
hope at last, and went about in so moody a 
fashion that a shadow seemed to have fallen 
upon the cottage. By tacit consent the 
treasure had long been a forbidden subject, 
and even when the news of Selina’s 
promissory note reached Dialstone Lane 
he had refused to discuss it. It had nothing 
to do with him, he said, and he washed 
his hands of it—a conclusion highly satis- 
factory to Miss Vickers, who had feared that 
she would have had to have dropped for a 
time her visits to Mr. Tasker. 

A slight change in the household occurring 
at this time helped to divert the captain’s 
thoughts. Mr. Tasker while chopping wood 
happened to chop his knee by mistake, and, 
as he did everything with great thoroughness, 


blacking the kitchen stove and throwing 
occasional replies to the objecting captain 
over her shoulder. 

“T promised Joseph,” she said, sharply, 
“and I don’t break my promises for nobody. 
He was worrying about what you’d do all 
alone, and I told him I’d come.” 

Captain Bowers looked at her helplessly. 

“I can manage very well by myself,” he 
said, at last. 

“Chop your leg off, I s’pose?” retorted 
Miss Vickers, good-temperedly. “Oh, you 
men!” 

“ And I’m not at home much while Miss 
Drewitt is away,” added the captain. 

* All the better,” said Miss Vickers, breath- 
ing noisily on the stove and polishing with 
renewed vigour. “ You won’t be in my way.” 

The captain pulled himself together. 

“You can finish what you’re doing,” he 
said, mildly, “and then e 
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“Yes, I know what to do,” interrupted 
Miss Vickers. ‘You leave it to me. Go in 
and sit down and make yourself comfortable. 
You ought not to be in the kitchen at all by 
rights. Not that I mind what people say— 
I should have enough to do if I did—but 
still” 

The captain fled in disorder and at first 
had serious thoughts of wiring for Miss 
Drewitt, who was spending a few days with 
friends in town. Thinking better of this, he 
walked down toa servants’ registry office, and, 
after being shut up for a quarter of an hour 
in a small room with a middle-aged lady of 
Irish extraction, who was sent in to be 
catechized, resolved to let matters remain as 
they were. 

Miss Vickers swept and dusted, cooked 
and scrubbed, undisturbed, and so peaceable 
was his demeanour when he returned from 
a walk one morning, and found the front 
room being “turned cut,” that she departed 
from her usual custom and explained the 
necessities of the case at some length. 

“TT dare say it'll be the better for it,” said 
the captain. 

“O’ course it will,” re- 
torted Selina. “ You 
don’t think I’d do it for 
pleasure, do you? I 
thought you’d sit out in 
the garden, and of course 
it must come on to rain.” 

The captain said it 
didn’t matter. 

“Joseph,” said Miss 
Vickers, as she squeezed 
a wet cloth into her pail 
“ Joseph’s got a nice leg. 
It’s healing very slow.” 

The captain, halting by 
the kitchen door, said he 
was sorry to hear it. 

“ Though there’s worse 
things than bad legs,” 
continued Miss Vickers, 
soaping her = scrubbing- 
brush mechanically; 
“ being lost at sea, for 
instance.” 

Captain Bowers made 
no reply. Adopting the 
idea that all roads lead to 
Rome, Miss Vickers had, 
during her stay at Dial- 
stone Lane, made many 
attempts to introduce the 
subject of the treasure- 
seekers. 
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“ T suppose those gentlemen ave drowned ?” 
she said, bending down and scrubbing noisily. 
The captain, taking advantage of her back 
being turned towards him, eyed her severely. 
The hardihood of the girl was appalling. 
His gaze wandered from her to the bureau, 
and, as his eye fell on the key sticking up 
in the lid, the idea of reading her a much- 
needed lesson presented itself. He stepped 
over the pail towards the bureau and, catch 
ing the girl’s eye as she looked up, turned 
the key noisily in the lock and placed it 
ostentatiously in his pocket. A sudden vivid 
change in Selina’s complexion satisfied him 
that his manceuvre had been appreciated. 

“Are you afraid I shall steal anything?” 
she demanded, hotly, as he regained the 
kitchen. 

The captain quailed. “No,” he said, 
hastily. “Somebody once took a paper of 
mine out of there, though,” he added. “So 
I keep it locked up now.” 

Miss Vickers dropped the brush in the 
pail, and, rising slowly to her feet, stood 
wiping her hands on her coarse apron. Her 
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face was red and white in patches, and the 
captain, regarding her with growing un- 
easiness, began to take in sail. 

“At least, I thought they did,” he 
muttered. 

Selina paid no heed. “Get out o’ my 
kitchen,” she said, in a husky voice, as she 
brushed past him. 

The captain obeyed hastily, and, stepping 
inside the dismantled room, stood for some 
time gazing out of window at the rain. 
Then he filled his pipe and, removing a 
small chair which was sitting upside down in 
a large one, took its place and stared dis- 
consolately at the patch of wet floor and the 
general disorder. 

At the end of an hour he took a furtive 
peep into the kitchen. Selina Vickers was 
sitting with her back towards him, brooding 
over the stove. It seemed clear to him that 
she was ashamed to meet his eye, and, glad 
to see such signs of grace in her, he resolved 
to spare her further confusion by going up- 
stairs. He went up noisily and closed his 


door with a bang, but although he opened it 
afterwards and stood listening acutely he 
heard no sound from below. 

By the end of the second hour his uneasi- 


ness had increased to consternation. The 
house was as silent as a tomb, the sitting- 
room was still in a state of chaos, and a 
healthy appetite would persist in putting 
ominous and inconvenient questions as to 
dinner. Whistling a cheerful air he went 
downstairs again and put his head in at the 
kitchen. Sena sat in the same attitude, and 
when he coughed made no response. 

“What about dinner?” he said, at last, in 
a voice which strove to be unconcerned. 

“Go away,” said Selina, thickly. “1 don’t 
want no dinner.” 

The captain started. “But I do,” he said, 
feelingly. 
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“You'd better get it yourself, then,” replied 
Miss Vickers, without turning her head. “I 
might steal a potato or something.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said the other, 
nervously. 

“T’m not a thief,” continued Miss Vickers. 
“T work as hard as anybody in Binchester, 
and nobody can ever say that I took the 
value of a farthing from them. If I’m poor 
I’m honest.” 

“ Everybody knows that,” said the captain, 
with fervour. 

“You said you didn’t want the paper,” 
said Selina, turning at last and regarding him 
fiercely. “I heard you with my own ears, 
else I wouldn’t have taken it. And if they 
had come back you’d have had your share. 
You didn’t want the treasure yourself and 
you didn’t want other people to have it. 
And it wasn’t yours, because I heard you 
say so.” 

“ Very well, say no more about it,” said the 
captain. “If anybody asks you can say that 
I knew you had it Now go and put that 
back in the bureau.” 

He tossed the key on to the table, and 
Miss Vickers, after a moment’s hesitation, 
turned with a gratified smile and took it 
up. The next hour he spent in his bed- 
room, the rapid evolutions of Miss Vickers 
as she passed from the saucepans to the 
sitting-room and from the sitting-room back 
to the saucepans requiring plenty of sea 
room. 

A week later she was one of the happiest 
people in Binchester. Edward Tredgold 
had received a cable from Auckland: “ Ad 
safe; coming home,’ and she shared with 
Mrs. Chalk and Mrs. Stobell in the hearty 
congratulations of a large circle of friends. 
Her satisfaction was only marred by the 
feverish condition of Mr. Tasker imme- 
diately on receipt of the news. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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NCE upon a time, in a far-off 


island of the Pacific, there 
lived a poor beggar in a cave 
in a large rock by the sea- 
shore. 
This beggar, whose wealthier 
d his sack daily with the 
waste of their own tables, was accustomed to 
throw the remains left over from his meal 
into the sea. The fishes of that neighbour- 
hood soon became aware of his daily 
practice and, flocking to the spot, waxed fat 
upon what the old man threw away. 

Now it happened that the King of the 
Fishes of those parts was making a Royal 
progress through his kingdom, and, coming 
to the beggar’s rock, he could not fail to 
observe how happy and thriving his subjects 
appeared compared with some of the districts 
he had passed through. Seeing no visible 
cause for this state of things, he bade his 
Prime Minister inquire of the head-fish how 
it was that on such a bleak and barren coast 
they thrived so well. 

“ Ah, my lord,” exclaimed the head-fish, 
when asked by the Prime Minister, “we 
should indeed be the most miserable of 
fishes were it not for the charity of one of 
those noble beings who live upon the shore, 
who every day casts into the sea from yonder 
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rock all manner of delicacies left over from 
his own repast. Your lordship may judge 
for yourself the truth of my statement, for 
our benefactor is even now approaching the 
rock to take his breakfast.” 

The Prime Minister swam in rather closer, 
followed by the head-fish and a jostling crowd 
of fishes of all degrees and sizes. 

The old beggar, having climbed the rock, 
sat down in a sunny corner near the mouth 
of his cave to eat his meal ; nor did he notice 
anything unusual in the waters at his feet. 
Having finished his breakfast he emptied, as 
usual, the remaining contents of his sack into 
the sea, and retired into his cave to sleep. 

Then began such a scramble among the 
fishes as would have made his sides ache 
with laughter could he but have seen it. Big 
fish jostled little fish, and little fish replied 
by rushing in under the big ones’ noses and 
carrying off tit-bits before their larger brethren 
could turn round, so fat and lazy had they 
become. Even the Prime Minister forgot 
the dignity of his position and rushed into 
the fray with the rest, laying about him lustily 
to secure this or that choice morsel. 

Not till every scrap was disposed of did he 
hurry off to acquaint the King with what had 
occurred, and was still licking his lips when 
he swam into the Royal presence. The King 











was so much interested in the account of the 
feast that he declared his intention of being 
present with his courtiers on the next occa- 
sion. The following day, therefore, he wit- 
nessed the scramble with much amusement, 
and having 
tasted some of 
the delicacies, 
which by his 
Royal com- 
mand were 
brought to him, 
he expressed 
his desire to 
reward this 
generous bene- 
factor of his 
subjects. 

On taking his 
bath the next 
morning, ac- 
cording to his 
custom, the old 
beggar was 
much surprised 
when several 
large fishes ap- 
proached him, 
amongst whom 
was the Prime 
Minister, who 
thus addressed 
him :— 

“Oh, most 
noble _benefac- 
tor, I am com- 
manded by His 
Majesty the 
King of the 
Fishes, to whose 
ears the tale of 
your generosity has been carried, toconvey you 
to his Royal presence, that he may bestow 
upon you some fitting reward. Wherefore 
may it please your most honourable person 
to accompany your most humble servant.” 

The poor beggar was at first in a great 
fright, and would have turned and fled to his 
cave, but seeing himself surrounded by a 
number of large fishes, a portion of the 
King’s Royal bodyguard, all armed with 
long, sharp spines, he thought it wisest to 
yield to the King’s wishes, and followed the 
Prime Minister with the best possible grace. 
That worthy fish was most attentive and 
polite, singing the praises of his Sovereign in 
true Ministerial style. 

“Be advised by me,” said this crafty 
courtier, who was also Keeper of the Privy 
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“THE OLD BEGGAR WAS MUCH SURPRISED WHEN SEVERAL LARGE 
FISHES APPROACHED HIM.” 
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Purse, and as such objected to anyone having 
any pickings but himself. ‘‘ Remember, above 
all things, on no account to accept any 
presents from my Royal master. He will 
desire to load you with gold and precious 
stones, but 
refuse them; 
they are the 
treasures of 
dead men, 
gathered from 
the sea - god’s 
spoils, and must 
sooner or later 
bring nothing 
but disaster 
upon the mortal 
who owns 
them.” 

The old beg- 
gar seemed so 
cast down at the 
thought of hav- 
ing to give up 
all hope of re- 
ward that the 
old fish began 
to feel sorry for 
him. Swimming 
closer to his 
side he whis- 
pered into the 
beggar’s ear, 
“If the King 
presses you to 
take a gift, say 
you will accept 
nothing, but ask 
to be allowed to 
kiss his tongue. 
He will be 
furious at first, but remain calm, and in no 
way show any fear, and he is bound to grant 
the request. You may yet gather riches 
greater than any man before you.” 

They were now approaching the Royal 
presence. The King was surrounded by his 
bodyguard and courtiers, and the throng pre- 
sented a remarkable and brilliant spectacle. 
The Prime Minister, having made his bow, 
presented the old beggar to the King, referring 
to the generous work which he had carried 
on among the poor fishes of that coast. 

The monarch, having listened to his 
Minister’s speech, desired the beggar to step 
forward, and commanded one of his courtiers 
to place a chain of fine gold round his neck, 
and to present him with a bag of gold pieces 
and another of precious stones. The poor 
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sation with his august master, he 
pretended a calmness he was far 
from feeling, and in a loud voice 
again repeated his request. 

“Hear me, O Son of Earth,” 
replied the King, at length ; “your 
ways are not as our ways or your 
thoughts our thoughts, and _per- 
chance, as the Prime Minister has 
pointed out to us, you have not 
meant to offend; approach, there 
fore, and kiss our Royal tongue.” 

The bodyguard opened their 
ranks and the beggar, approaching 
the King, kissed his tongue. As 
he did so there was a roar as of a 
violent hurricane, the beggar felt 
himself lifted up upon a mighty 
column of water, spun violently 
round twice or thrice, carried for- 
ward at a furious pace, and then 
lost consciousness. 

When he came to himself he was 
lying at the mouth of his cave in 
the great rock; the rising sun was 
flooding the sky and throwing a 

‘THE BEGGAR, APPROACHING THE KING, KISSED HIS TONGUE.” long path of gold across the gently- 
heaving ocean. The old beggar 
beggar’s eyes sparkled with joy and greed, sat up, blinking like an owl, and wondering 
but a sly slap from the tail of the Prime whether it was not all an evil dream. Had 
Minister recalled the advice given 
to him, and reluctantly he declined 
the King’s proffered gift. His 
Majesty appeared much surprised 
and pressed him to accept some 
reward for his benevolence. 
“Let me, then,” cried the beggar, 
“kiss your Majesty’s tongue, for that 
is the only reward I will accept.” 
If the sea had suddenly become 
dry land it could not have caused 
greater astonishment among the 
fishes than did this request. A con- 
fused murmur of voices ran round 
the ring of courtiers, while the body- 
guard clashed their prickly spines. 
As for the King, he seemed dumb 
with amazement at the beggar’s 
boldness. 
“Seize him !” he roared at length, 
in a voice of rage which echoed 
through the coral groves of the 
palace. 
A number of the Royal bodyguard 
instantly closed round the beggar, 
who thought that his last hour had 
cer.ainly come. But remembering 
the advice of the Prime Minister, 
who was engaged in earnest conver- “*wWwHAT A FOOLISH OLO MAN,’ REPLIED THE PARROT wire.” 
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he really seen the King of the Fishes and 
kissed his tongue ? 

At that moment two green parrots flew 
into a palm tree close by the rock. 

“‘ Look, my dear,” said one of them to the 
other ;. “ that silly old beggar sits all day in 
his rags on that barren rock when he might 
be living at his ease in a palace, with slaves 
to do his bidding.” 

“What a foolish old man!” replied the 
parrot wife. “Why, then, does he live in 
that miserable hole ?” 

“‘ Ah, my dear, that is a secret,” said her 
husband, drawing himself up with a dignified 
air. 

The old beggar-had started on hearing the 
birds talk. He had seen green parrots before 
many times, but never had he heard any talk 
as these two did. 

Was this new know- 
ledge the result of 
kissing the Fish 
King’s tongue? 
And what did they 
mean about living 
in a palace? He 
listened eagerly for 
more. 
“Tell 


me the 


secret,” replied the 


young parrot wife, 
coaxingly, snuggling 
up beside her lord 
and master and 
caressing him with 
her little hooked 
beak. “You know 
I love secrets.” 

Her husband 
chuckled to himself 
at this admission. 
“Like all_ the’ fair 
sex,” he’said. “* Well, 
my dear, you must 
know that at the 





foot of the big rock lies a great treasure of 
gold pieces and cup; and ornaments of 
precious stones. I remember seeing ‘it 
buried ; it was many years ago. It did not 
do the owner much good,” he continued ; 
“he was drowned close by soon afterwards.” 

The old beggar did not wait to hear more ; 
he was scrambling down the rock as fast as 
he could go. It was low water, and a little 
cove was exposed close to the foot of the 
rock. It must be here that the treasure was 
concealed. He shovelled away with a piece 
of wreckage which he picked up on the beach. 
The sun beat down upon him, and the tide 
was slowly creeping up behind.  -Every 
now and again a big wave would come 
rolling in and run up the beach hissing and 
foaming, as if anxious to reach him and drag 
him away. But he 
took no. notice. 
The hole was pretty 
deep now, and 

ah! at last a 
large leather trunk 
was exposed. It 
was sodden and rot- 
ten from the action 
of the water, and 
the lid soon yielded 
to his efforts to 
open it. What a 
sight met his gaze! 
He laughed and 
shouted as he dip- 
ped his hands in the 
sparkling gems and 
let them run through 
his fingers like 
water. 

“Mine, mine, 
all mine!” he 
cried. 

And that was how 
the old beggar made 
his fortune. 
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Silhouette Photography. 


By G. E. 


VERY amateur photographer 

is seized sooner or later with 

a desire to record the features 

of his friends and acquaint- 

ances : a proceeding which in 

many cases leads to undesir- 
able recrimination, and sometimes to lifelong 
alienation. We all know the history of the 
man who lost every friend he possessed 
within six months of buying a camera ; and 
some of us are, alas! personally acquainted 
with the individual who, having portrayed us 
sorely against our will and better judgment, 
has the audacity to declare the result a 
striking likeness. To be asked to believe 
that hard black lines represent our wrinkles, 
that an attitude of slight intoxication faith- 
fully reproduces our habitual position when 
standing, or that the curved spine and vacant 
eyes we see in the photograph are giving us 
the inestimable boon of seeing ourselves 
as others see us: these things are too 
much, even for the mildest-tempered man ; 
whilst as for the feelings of the feminine 
victims ! 

So universal is the suffering thus wantonly 
inflicted, and so small a chance do any of us 
stand of escaping the common fate, that the 
introduction of silhouette photography may 
possibly, in the words of a well-known adver- 
tisement, come as a boon and a blessing to 
men. For silhouette photography refuses to 
submit to the vagaries of the amateur artist ; 
it demands and enforces the observance of 
certain rules and precautions, and, whilst 
giving a faithful likeness, 
entirely does away with the 
manifold pitfalls into which 
the novice usually tumbles 
pell-mell. The actual photo- 
graphy is easy enough, but 
the whole art lies in the 
previous arrangement of the 
chair, screen, light, and one 
or two other little matters, 
for on these things depends 
the success or otherwise of 
the negatives. 

The first point is to find 
the right room in which to 


phernalia: a room posses- 
sing a large and well- 
lighted window. That is 
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to say, this window must have a good 
and open look-out, unshadowed _ by 
foliage or neighbouring walls, so that the 
maximum amount of light may enter. Sun- 
shine is not desirable ; far better a bright 
day with the sun (temporarily, at least) 
behind a cloud. The position of the window 
with regard to the rest of the wall is shown 
in the accompanying diagram :— 





Window 


* 


Camera Sitter 








A PHOTO-SILHOUETTE OF A LADY, 


If this window, which must be the 
only one in the room, does not possess 
thick curtains already a railway rug must 
be hung up on the side nearest S—the 
sitter—the other side being left bare. If, 
however, there are curtains the rug will not 
be necessary; but, on the other hand, the 
curtain nearest the screen is best removed, 
the object being to admit as much light as 
possible directly on to the screen and to 
shield the sitter. The screen, a most im- 
portant adjunct, can be made of any plain 
white material, such as calico; and is 
stretched over a clothes-horse, to which it 
is firmly tacked, so as to present an un 
wrinkled surface. This screen is placed on 
the opposite side of the window to which the 
sitter will take up his pose, 
and set nearly at right 
angles to it; on this un 
broken surface of white 
the light pours through 
the window wide open at 
the top, and makes a bril- 
liant background to the 
sitter, who, sitting in twi- 
light on the other side and 
shielded by the curtain or 
rug from the direct rays, 
stands out in dark relief 
against the snowiness be 
yond. At the critical 
moment, moreover, this 
brilliancy may be still 
further increased by burn 
ing a piece of magnesium 
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wire behind the subject, so 
as to throw an extra amount 
of light on to the screen. 
The chair for the sitter 
is placed with its back to 
the screen, but the sitter 
takes up his position side- 
ways, so as to present the 
profile to the camera. The 
silhouette taken should be 
as large as permitted by 
the make of camera em- 
ployed; for a tiny silhou- 
ette, although amusing as 
a curiosity, does not give 
nearly so lifelike an effect 
as one of a larger size. 
The exposure need not be 
very accurately timed, but, 
supposing the light to be good, it should, 
with a medium stop, be about three seconds. 
It must not be too long ; this is a fatal fault, 
as the features would show and destroy the 
resemblance to silhouettes. But where the 
right exposure has been given it is impossible 
to tell the photographed silhouette apart from 
the original style of illustration—the dear old 
black-paper absurdity of our youth. Not a 


scrap of feature, except those outlined against 


the dead white background, not the vestige 
of detail anywhere serves to show how the 
silhouette was taken ; it is a black present- 
ment and nothing more. 

To secure the essential dead black and 
white points, it is advisable to attach an oval 
mask to the negative and use “ Dekko Matt ” 
paper, a rapid and easy process. 

A few words on the subject of posing the 
sitter—for it is here that 
most mistakes are made by 
those who are trying sil- 
houette photography for 
the first time. 

To begin with, try if 
possible to secure the out- 
line of the eyelashes and 
eyebrow ; these are most 
effective and also greatly 
soften the sharpness of the 
line. Again, take special 
care that the subject sits 
up well. He cannot sit too 
erect, nor can he really 
overdo the lengthening of 
his neck. These trifles 
are not noticeable in 
real life, and in ordinary 


ANOTHER. EXAMPLE OF PHOTO- 
SILHOUETTING, 


A GENTLEMAN IN PHOTO-SILHOUETTE. 


photography there is always 
so much detail that the 
attention is carried away 
from these blemishes; but 
in the silhouettes of course 
outline is everything, and 
therefore even an ordinary 
pose will sometimes. come 
out looking like a double 
chin or rounded. shoulders. 
In a man’s silhouette take 
notice that the line of the 
white collar is clearly por- 
trayed, and where pointed 
collars are worn see that these 
points both appear in the pic- 
ture. Unless a man has plenty 
of hair on the top of <his 
head he is best taken in a hat ; 
for the outline of a bald head is so very hard. 

So much for the masculine sitters ; now a 
word or two of advice to those ladies who are 
willing to offer themselves as victims to the 
photographer's art. See that the hair is 
moderately neat and that the little locks at 
the nape of the neck are carefully hidden 
away; for the latter are not pretty in a 
silhouette, and the writer has seen a head of 
hair come out looking like an infuriated 
haystack, although in real life it was quite 
becoming. Wear a hat if you are at 
all doubtful about the effect your locks 
are likely to produce. And above all things 
make certain that your blouse has not a wide, 
deep collar! Nothing is more apt to give a 
bunched appearance than shoulders covered 
with one of the fashionable deep collars or 
capes ; it spoils the line of the back com- 
pletely. Finally, wear 
something of lace round 
the neck—something close- 
fitting, dien entendu — for 
the broken edge of the lace 
is distinctly flattering to the 
silhouette, and, in conse- 
quence, to your vanity later 
on when you survey the 
finished portrait. In con- 
clusion, do your best for 
the photographer ; and then 
perhaps you will entertain 
more kindly thoughts of 
him when in after years 
you accidentally come 
across “that funny old 
silhouette photograph of 
me, my dear!” 
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NOT ON THE METALS! 
**T send you a remarkable photograph, or rather 
optical illusion. I am not standing on the metals at 
all, but am really on the platform of the station, like 
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NOT SO GOODY AS HE LOOKS. 
‘**T send you a photograph of my dog. It shows 
how a dog can be taught to do almost anything. He 
is really very ferocious, but looks far from being that 
in the photograph.” —Mr. G. Hoare, Thorndene, 105, 
Mount View Road, Stroud Green, N. 
any other passengers waiting for atrain. A friend 
DOWN A CHUTE—BACKWARDS. ‘took’ me with the curious result shown.”—Mr. 
“This photograph is taken from the top R. F. Stratton, Vermont, 55, Barrowgate Road, 
of a water- chute at a private bathing- place Chiswick. 
in Buckingham- 
shire. The victim 
of the contrivance 
is seen leaving 
the end of it ina 
backward sitting 
position. The ap- 
paratus is different 
from other water- 
chutes, in that it 
has a small tram 
or trolley running 
upon wheels which 
stops at the end 
of the incline, 
shooting off _ its 
occupant into the 
water. An expres- 
sion of mingled 
pain and astonish- 
ment may be 
observed upon the 
face of the travel- 
ler.”"—Mr. Kings- 
mill Delap, 29, 
York Mansions, 
Battersea Park, 
S.W. 
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leading to the church, about a mile from 
the town. Having lit the lamp the water 
soon boiled, and off started the engine, 
with the inventor after it. Shortly after 
he heard distant shouts of terror. It was 
too dark to perceive objects, but he found 
on following up the machine, that the 
cries had proceeded from the worthy vicar, 
who, while going-along the walk, had met 
the hissing and fiery little monster, which 
he declared he took to be the Evil One ix 
propria persona.” There is a full-sized 


model of this little engine in the galleries 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, but the 
original is the property of Messrs. Tangye, 
Limited, by whose kindness we are able to 
reproduce the photograph. 














WILL “STRAND” READERS OBLIGE? 

‘*Take a piece of paper, eight inches square, and cut it 
according to lines on enclosed drawing A, and arrange as 
drawing B. The square contains sixty-four square inches, the 
parallelogram sixty-five square inches. Where does the extra 
square inch come from? I saw this in an American paper-maker 

advertisement 
some time ago 
and have often 
yuzzled over it. 
Suchape some of 
your readers can 
solve the mys- 
tery?” — Mr. A. 
Wilson Shaw, 
296, Renfrew 
Street, Charing 
Cross, Glasgow. 
ENGLISH AS SHE IS “ JAPPED.” 

“TI took this amusing photograph while in Nagasaki last 
January. It was a sign over a tortoiseshell and ivory shop, and 
I thought the way in which ‘ tortoise- 
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A SEED-POD—WITH ANCHORS, 

‘* This is not an animal, but a seed-pod, 
brought by a sailor, from a forest tree in 
Patagonia. It is another wonderful evi- 
dence of the provision of Nature. The 
pod falls into the light and loamy soil, 
and the horn-like hooks fasten themselves 
into the earth, while the pod ripens 
and opens, emptying the contents into 
the soil..—Mr. Frank Dedicoat, 64, 
Moseley Street, Birmingham. 





shell’ had been divided was a very 
good example of English as she is 
Japped.”-—Miss M. Southern, Crescent 
Ilouse, Brooklands, Manchester. 


THE FIRST MOTOR-CAR. 

The accompanying is a photograph 
of the first locomotive of any kind 
made and run in England. It was 
tilt by William Murdock, the well- 
nown assistant to James Watt, some 
time between the years 1781 and 1784. 
rhe little engine is only fourteen 
inches high and nineteen inches long, 
ind is driven by a simple expansion 
vibrating cylinder and a beam. In 
his ** Men of Invention and Industry,” 
Dr. Smiles tells the following story 
about a trial spin of this first of all 
motor-cars: ‘‘One night,” he says, 
‘after returning from his duties at the 
mine at Kedruth, Murdock went over 
with his model locomotive to the avenue 
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A WRESTLER ON A MONUMENT. 

‘** This unique and curious monument is to be found in the 
chancel of the village church at Bunny, Nottinghamshire. It 
perpetuates the memory of a once famous wrestler, Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, Baronet, of Bunny Hall, who died in 1741. A man 
of many parts, a scholar, and an ardent sportsman, wrestling 
was his favourite hobby, and he kept a band of wrestlers at 
Bunny Hall for his own amusement and to train others for the 
ring. He was the author of a book on wrestling published in 
1714—probably the first of its kind—entitled ‘ Inn-Play, or the 
Cornish-Hugg Wrestler,’ a sporting work now exceedingly rare. 
The larger figure in the picture shows the baronet in a wrestling 
attitude. The two smaller figures, a Latin inscription on the 
monument explains, represents the sporting baronet overthrown 
in a bout with Time.”—Mr. 

Cope, care of Mrs. Harrison, 3, 
John Street, Newarke, Leicester. 


WAR AND PEACE. 

**The tree shown in the photo- 
graph stands ona small island near 
the mouth of the Delaware River, 
called Pea Patch Island, which 
was used by the North during the 
Civil War for the purpose of keep- 
ing captured Confederate soldiers 
and war material. At that time 
the caisson carriage (some claim 
it to be a gun-carriage, which, 
however, is not so), the remains 
of which are also shown, must 
have experienced a similar fate and 
was in course of time, while on 
the island, no doubt lost sight of. 
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As years passed by an elm tree commenced 
groWing through one of its wheels, forcing 
some of the spokes out of place as it gained 
in size. Since this photograph was taken the 
tree has made constant progress as regards 

















circumference, so much so that two more 
spokes and the hub have been affected. As 
this landmark is soon to disappear on account 
of improvements to be made by the Govern- 
ment, hundreds of old ex-Confederates who 
were held prisoners here during the sixties 
are coming in the autumn to see the relic 
before it vanishes for good. The photograph 
was taken by Private Thomas H. Eads, of 
the Coast Artillery, Fort Du Pont, Del.” 
Corporal Walter L. Benn, 112th Co., C.A. 


BOAT OR ISLAND? 

‘** What at first sight appears to be a boat 
floating on the lake, as seen in the photo- 
graph, is really nothing of the sort. It is in 
reality a small island, as close inspection will 
reveal. At dusk recently, when I first saw 
it, in common with others I took it to be a 
boat, and, needless to add, was completely 
deceived.”—Mr. Geo. Brand, 45, Calverley 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
































THIRTY-TWO NESTS ON ONE TREE. 

‘* The tree shown in my photograph is situated on 
the veldt near Middelburg, Cape Colony. It is 
the only one for miles around, and therefore thirty- 
two birds have chosen this tree as a safe spot to build 


their nests and bring up their young. The sight is 
as pretty as it is unique.”—Mr. Walter H. Brooke, 
Beryn Edwyn, Flint, North Wales. 






















HOW DID IT GET THERE? 

‘* While I was lately engaged in attend- 
ing to the cutting of a large number of ele- 
phant tusks in preparation for export to the 
London market, the ivory sawyer suddenly 
truck some hard substance in a tusk about 
ur feet long. As the saw grated we turned 
the tusk round a bit and sawed into it again 
ll the saw again grated. The operation of 
turning the tusk round and om yp saw- 
ing into it at last parted the tusk in two, 
and to the great astonishment of those 
present what should we find to have been 
the cause of the obstruction but a. brass- 
coated buliet safely and securely embedded 
in the centre of the tusk, as may be easily 
seen on reference to the photo., where the 
two inside sections are shown. Now the 
question is this: How did that bullet get 
into the solid part of the tusk, as there are 
no external or internal marks to show its 


inward passage? Of course, it has to be 
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duced by holding the budy of 
the test-tube in one hand and 
pulling its “mouth 
other, as if to pull it apart. 
The result is doubtless due to 
some peculiar strain in the glass 
of that particular test-tube.”- 
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taken for granted that 
the bullet was fired 
from a rifle at the 
elephant. The photo- 
graph is by Messrs. 
Bourne and Shep- 
herd.” — A Bombay 


Correspondent. 





A SPIRALLY-FRAC- 
TURED TEST-TUBE. 

“* This curious and 
regular crack was pro- 


with the 





Mr. E. A. 
London, W. 
A ROOF-CLIMBING SHEEP. 

**T took this picture a few weeks ago in Car- 
narvonshire, and it shows a very novel form of 
pasturage. The cottage is a thatched one, with 
an abundance of green grass growing on the ridge. 
The lamb evidently fancied the appearance of it, 
for it scrambled up to the top ail after demolish- 
ing the grass enjoyed the view for some time. The 
Welsh mountain sheep are inveterate climbers and 
are invariably hobbled to prevent straying. This 
lamb, notwithstanding its fetters, surmounted all 
difficulties.’ —Mr. G. E. Snoxell, 16, Merton 
Grove, Bootle, Lancashire 


Maskelyne, The Egyptian Hall, 











NOT WHAT IT SEEMS. 

** This is not the photograph of a big gun being 
fired from the rock, but is in reality a rocket photo- 
graphed in full flight. It was taken during life-saving 
yractice at Tenby.”—-Mr. Norman A. Keene, St. 
Jatian’s Avenue, Newport, Mon. 





SNAP-SHOTTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

** In this picture a Filipino is shown holding an 
American photographer up in a church-window while 
he took views of the inauguration of Judge Topt at 
Manila, July 4th, 1901.”—Miss Minna Irving, 
Tarrytown, New York. 

A PECULIAR BROOM. 
* My photograph was taken during a recent 
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visit to Italy. It 
is a kind of broom 
which is used by 
the priests in 
Rome during the 
ceremony of 
cleansing the 
altars with a mix- 
ture of blessed wine and water after High Mass on 
Holy Thursday. Amongst the Catholic laity it is a 
most coveted, thcugh somewhat rare, possession. The 
construction is very ingenious, being entirely formed 
out of a single piece of white wood, which is simply 
whittled away with a very sharp knife till the necessary 
shape has been attained.”—Miss Audrey Anderson, 
45, Norton Road, Hove, Brighton. 








INDUSTRIOUS. JACKDAWS. 

“This photograph depicts four days’ depos't of 
sticks by jackdaws. For several days they | ad 
supplied the kindling wood for the house, dropping 
it from the nest they were building up the chimney. 
Thinking it was a curiosity I allowed it to collect tll 
the nest was completed.”—Mr. M. H. Richmond, 
Kingsland Bank, Shrewsbury. 




















‘““MR. KENTISH WATCHED THE LITTLE OPERATION OF ‘STICKING UP’ 
WITHOUT A WORD.” 





(See page 363.) 














